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INTRODUCTION 


Mss EFFIE BENDANN'S book, Death Customs, ix what 

it purports to be: An Analytical Study of Burial Rites. 
With commendable courage the author launches into a comparative 
investigation of a type which for some time has been out of fashion. 
There is, however, no lack of critical safeguards. In a historical 
Introduction the author deals rather cavalierly with some out- 
standing representatives, living and dead, of anthropological 
theory. Spencer, Tylor, Frazer, Bastian, Durkheim, Levy-Bruhl, 
Graebner, and Rivers come in for their share of judicious criticism. 
Then the author plunges into medias rea. The studyixbased on an 
intensive investigation of burial rites and associated ideas in 
Melanesia, Australia, Northeast Siberia, and India, where the 
Vedic conceptions receive particular attention. Here and there, aa 
when commenting upon the universality of the notion that death is 
unnatural, the author draws her material from a much wider 
geographical range. 

The book falls into two main sections: Part I, in which the 
similarities tn rites and ideas are considered ; and Part II, in 
which the differences are subjected to a similar analysis. In her 
conclusion to Part I, the author is able to point out, by way of 
summary, how complex the sources and motivations of mourning 
ceremonies can be shown to be. With justice she stresses, in 
opposition to Weatermarck, that the “‘ natural condition of 
sorrow” at a death has little to do with the elaborate ritual. The 
author would have found striking confirmation of this in Mali- 
nowski’s recent book, Sexual Life of Savages, where ceremonial 
mourning is shown lo vary in inverse ratio with actual or probable 
sorrow. 
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In a conclusion to the section dealing with differences, the author 
is able to show, to her own and the reader's satisfaction, that 
psychological factors apart, the specific content of the burial 
complex in the different areas depends upon “rank, sex, age, 
social orgunization, status, environmental, moral, religious 
differences, and myth conceptions, the location of the realms of the 
dead, the physical condition of the deceased, totemic considerations, 
and the kind of life after death.” 

The book is well done, carefully documented, and readable. Its 
real value, of course, consists in the fact that a new chapter hua 
thus been added to the story of human culture of which the end is 
not yet, showing the complexity of the stuff culture is made of, the 
unceasing mutations of motives, the overhanging veil of rationaliza- 
tions, and, before and after all, man’s all-pervading tendency to 
pour old wine into new bottles—or to serve new wine in old ones, 


ALEXANDER GOLDENWEISER. 


Washington, D.C. 
April, 1930. 


PREFACE 


'HE subject of this investigation was suggested fo me by 

Professor James Shotwell, In pursuance of this idea and 
under the stimulating influence of Professor A.V. W. Jackson, 
I studied the Death Customs of India, with special emphasix 
upon Rig-Vedic literature. Then Roman death-rites came in 
for @ share of attention and it was in a seminar conducted by 
the late Professor Bolsford, whose maaterful leadership and 
sympathetic attitude greatly contributed to my interest in the 
subject, that I presented a survey of Roman Death C'ustoma. 
However, up to this time my approach was purely historical 
and comparative. I was thoroughly imbued with the evolutionary 
point of view, and like the scientific gossip, 1 was engaged in a 
sirenuous but futile search for ultimate origins. Ii was then 
that Professor Shotwell indicated the feasibility of working along 
anthropological lines. A survey of the anthropological field 
convinced me that such an idea as 1 had in mind was only a 
visionary conception, furthered by an unscientific attitude 
toward the problem. 

To say that I owe a special debt of gratitude to Professor 
Shotwell and to Dr. A. A. Goldenweiser, is a faint expression 
of my appreciation ; to the former for having opened up the 
vista by making me realize the possibilities of the development 
of this study, and to Dr. Goldenweiser who made me cognizant 
of the limitations of my approach. His suggestive lectures, 
his brilliant interpretation of ethnological phenomena, and his 
inspiring discussions pointed out the way to an approach other 
than that to which I found myself committed by my former 
standpoint. 
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Finally I came to the conclusion that the complexity of the 
death-situation was such that psychological and deductive methods 
alone could not account for some of its various and intricate 
phases. The method of procedure was indicated by Dr. Golden- 
weiser, With this confession, I now place the result of my 
investigation before the public, 

EFFIE BENDAXN. 

Columbia University, 
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DEATH CUSTOMS 


AN 
ANALYTICAL STUDY OF BURIAL RITES 


INTRODUCTION 
Tue General Pronem 


JA NEBROROLOGIBTS: sociologists, and historians have 
been most zealous in their efforts to show that similar 
ideas are common to man in all parts of the world; nor would 
it be too much to say that this similarity in montal manifosta- 
tions in societies culturally different has been tho starting 
point of all those who have wishod to trace the evolution of 
civilization, including especially such spocific dovelopments 
as those of material culture, art, religion, social organization, 
and other phases of culture. 


Tue Comparative Metiop oF Spencer anp Tyron 
Now-CompaRaBiLiry or THE Data 


Our problem is how to approach the subject of death 
customs. Some old writers, such as Spencer and Tylor, 
would have used the comparative method to the exclusion of 
all other lines of approach as a basis for such a study. The 
total inadequacy of this mothod, when it does not consider 
the cultural phases, is so well known to cthnologista, that 
there is no need to discuss its unreliability, Thus, both in 
Australia and Siberia we find the practice of killing individuals 
before they arrive at the age of docrepitude. Whereas in 
Australia the motives which actuate such a proceeding are 
the desire to get rid of the old for fear they may become 
burdensome to the tribe, or because of their inability to cope 
with the perils of a dangerous journey or on account of their 
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concern lest the feeble fall into the hands of the enemy; in 
Siberia the ides is, that since life in the future world is a con- 
tinuance of the same kind of existence as experienced here, 
it would be non-judicious to allow the deceased to perpetuate 
such an impaired condition of life. Again, we find cremation 
practised in all the areas under consideration. In the Vedic 
and Siberian regions the belief is accentuated that if the 
flames go straight upward, the spirit wil! reach heaven; but 
in the Australian and Melanesian areas, one of the main objects 
of cremation is to prevent the spirit of the dead from shivering, 
or to light its way to the other world. Here we have the same 
custom with entirely different motives actuating the per- 
formers, Thus, the genoral cultural setting must be known 
before we can draw our conclusions. Although the compara- 
tive method has given us gencralized laws for thought 
development in human societics, yet this investigation shows 
the weakness of approaching an analysis of a complex by 
this method alone, inasmuch as ofttimes the laws indicated 
are based upon non-comparable data. To quote Boas: 
“ One of the fundamental points to be borne in mind in the 
developmont of anthropological psychology is the necessity 
of looking for the common psychological features, not in the 
outward similarities of ethnic phenomena, but in the similarity 
of psychological processes as they can be observed or 
inferred ”’.! Before us is always the problem that diverse 
phenomena frequently emanate from similar psychic pro- 
cesses, and care must be taken against making wrong deduc- 
tions from anthropological phenomena culturally similar. 
One of the great faults of workers in the field of anthropology, 
such as Spencer and Frazer, has been their failure to realize 
the non-comparability of the data used in arriving at their 
deductions. The illustrations given are sufficient to show 
that phenomena outwardly similar are often compared and 
classified as if their nature were identical, no consideration 
being given to the historical development. This study has 
led us to the conclusion which it is advisable to stress at the 
start, that rites, different in nature and origin, often manifest. 
external resemblances and that their interpretation is often 
beset by insurmountable difficulties. 


1 Boas, “ Mythology and Folk-Tales in North America”, A.A., Vol. XVI, 
(1914), p. 620. 
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A PsycHoLocicaL EXpLaNaTION NOT ALWays SUFFICIENT 
to AccouNT FoR CULTURAL PHENOMENA 


Spencer and his followers in accounting for the development 
of institutions and customs first utilized a deductive and 
psychological method in constructing a series of probable 
auccessive stages through which such institutions must pass. 
Then, because of their evolutionary position, which inxiats 
upon one line of development, they apply a comparative 
method by taking illustrations from all over the world, without 
looking for historical succession. Tho material thus utilized 
in this comparative approach is non-psychological and non- 
cultural, inasmuch as the historical and cultural background 
is lost sight of. 

The reasons prompting death ceremonials have been 
discussed by Spencer and Tylor. They attempt to explain 
the death-situation from the paychological viewpoint, with 
their evolutionary tendency always in evidence. Despite 
the fact that Tylor recognizes the possibility of diffusion,' 
he does not apply it. Then again, although he explains some 
things through the agency of indopencdont development, yot 
in other instances he resorts to diffusion where the modern 
evolutionist would apply independent development.” Although 
a psychological explanation is the only one that can be offered, 
to explain many similar customs, such as for instance, in the 
Melanesian, Australian, African, and North American areas 
whore we find stories showing the connection of the moon 
with death, the waning and waxing of the moon naturally 
suggesting life, death, and resurrection, yet a mero psychulo- 
gical explanation is not sufficient in itself. The changing of 
the skin, too, figures in many tales. Such a conception is also 
due to psychological factors, but then we have yet to account 
for the fact as to why the stories connected with the changing 
of the skin are found in one arcs, aa in Molanesia, and why 
other tales asserting that death is duo to the decision of two 
personages, are met with in the entire region of the eastern 





1 Whenever we fiud a continuous, not intermittent, dintribution of 
certain traita over a certain geographical wrea, we may ayuine that diffusion 
baa taken place. 

2 Thus in hia Researches into the Barly History ho ascrihos thie curious 
custom of couvade to diffusion, an interpretation that fow modern ethno- 
logists would countenance. 
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foot-hills from the Rocky Mountains. Here we must recognize 
the process of diffusion also. 

One of the chief weaknesses of the evolutionary method is 
that it assumes parallel development whenever similarities 
of culture occur. However, such deductions are of doubtful 
value unless proof can be given. Those who are advocates 
of this psychological mechanism take it for granted that all 
similar phenomena are due to similar causes, Thus all culture 
is brought within the restricted limits of psychology. Such 
evolutionists would have us believe that because many con- 
ceptions of future life have developed from dreams and 
hallucinations, all euch ideas have the same origin. This 
we know to be entirely at variance with facta in the case, for 
such ideas may be due to many other causes. From analysis 
of the concrete material we find that in some tribes of 
aborigines their conception of future existence was due to 
the appearance of the white man, inasmuch as many of the 
natives of Melanesia and Australia think that a white man 
is a ghost of some departed tribesman, or again, the concept 
of life after death was influenced by certain myths, or the 
nature of the place of sojourn after departure from this life 
was due to environmental conditions, or punishment in the 
future world was attributed to certain social infractions. 

Customs and beliofs themselves are not the ultimate objecta 
of research and our object is to study the history of their 
development and the processes by means of which certain 
stages of culture have developed. 

Thus we have attempted to sound a note of warning in 
regard to the validity of applying a psychological explanation 
for all cultural phases. Long since anthropologists have 
been unanimous in their opinion that ultimate psychological 
explanations are visionary conceptions, furthered by an un- 
scientific attitude toward the problem. Not only have we 
often to disentangle the psychological setting from the 
historical determinants, but cognizance must be taken of the 
fact that the psychic processes of the individual have been 
directly influenced by social factors.“ Brinton’s attempt to 
explain all ceremonies as due to the psychic unity of mankind, 

1 Boas, “ Limitations of the Comparative Methods of Anthropology”. 


Science, Vol. LV (1808), p. 905, 
1 Lowie, “ Psychology and Sociology”, AuJ.S., Vol. KXI (1915), p. 229. 
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suffers a rude collapse. According to hia conception, 
customs, even those identical among tribes in the closest 
proximity to each other, aro attributable to psychological 
similarities, not to a common historical setting.’ 

Bastian has attempted to prove that man universally 
develops the same elementary ideas. He doos not say 
definitely what these fundamental basic ideas, which he calls 
Elementargedanken, are, but he insista that they are permanent 
and always appear because of the constitution of the nervous 
system. Although these may be moditied by social and 
environmental conditions, thus resulting in Volkergedanken, 
their essential character romaina unchanged. Since these 
hasie ideas do not evelve, development is due to the reaction 
between culture and environment. Bastian's attitude is 
peculiar in so far as he denies the comparability of cultures 
since they are geographically determinod, and hence there 
are different lines of development in different cultures ; how- 
ever, he regards the psychic content of the individual as 
comparable. We may add that an analysis of the death- 
situation shows that the conception of Bastian that the common 
ideas found all over the world are presumably due to the 
samo cause, is erroneous. Another illustration will be fitting 
here. In xome areas, the objoct of feasts is commomorative, 
in others, there is the desire to feed the dead so that ho can 
survive in the future world. Among some primitives we find 
the belief that they wish to eat with the dead to continue the 
human relations which have been cut off. 

The more wo examine differont types of ideas, the more we 
become conscious of the great complexity of the subject 
matter. The mere occurrence of these idoas dovs not in itself 
explain either the psychological processes which produced 
them or the reasons for their persistency. Wo must not only 
know the psychological setting for a ceremonial or custom, 
but the psychological sources for its origin. A great weaknoss 
of the comparative method is that it assumes a similarity in 
development. 

We, too, must account for psychological differences. In his 
discussion of ‘‘Ceremonialism in North America", Lowie 
has shown conclusively that the occurrence of certain cere- 
monial elements, even in the simplest form of society, seems 

4 Brinton, The Myths of the New World, pp. 172-173. 
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to indicate that “variations in ceremonial development 
are not so much correlated with psychological differences, 
as with the way of combining and multiplying elements of 
general distribution ”.1 

Even when a ceremony seems to be entirely transmitted it 
becomes different from what it was, because of the difference 
in culture of the group which transmits and the tribe which 
borrows. The definite relation of the newly introduced 
ceremonies to the cultural phases of the group must be taken 
into consideration. Even peoples with similar customs and 
ideas may have totally different conceptions in regard to the 
transmitted ceremony.? Hence, a ceremony may become 
metamorphosed because of a complicated and new environ- 
ment. In support of this theory Lowie cites the characteristic 
potlatch ceremonies of the Tlingit and Haida, representing 
a single cultural phenomenon with the corresponding disparity 
between the significance of such a ceremonial; whereas, 
among the Haida, the ceremony was performed by a chief in 
the interest of his own moiety for the acquisition of prestige, 
among the Tlingit it was performed in behalf of the opposite 
division, merely to manifest respect for the dead.° 


Dur«axm’s Mernopv—Non-Apvisasitiry oF ConsipERIne 
Ong Arras 


Durkheim and his school, in accounting for the death 
complex, would have made an intensive study of one area only, 
perhaps of Australia with its high diversified burial rites, 
and generalized from it, as he did in his Les Formes élémentaires 
de la Vie religieuse. We regard such a jaw as unjustifiable, 
since law cannot be deduced from a study of one historic 
complex. 


Tar Weaxnzgss O¥ THE Sooio-PsycHoLoaicaL MrrHop 


Although Durkheim goes a step beyond some of the repre- 
sentatives of the French Sociological School in accentuating 


+ Lowie, “ Caremonialiam in North America”, 4.4., Vol. XVI (1914), 
p. 608, 

3 Lowie, Ibid, p. 611. 

* Swanton, © Social Conditions, Botiefs and Linguistic Relationships of 
the Tlingit Indians”, Twenty-sizth Annual Report, Bureau American Ethnology 
(1908), p. 434, ot 5099; P- 155, ot nena. p. 182. 

Goldenweiser, “ Totomism, An Analytic Study ", J.4.F.L., Vol. XXII 
1910), pp. 179-203. 
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the influence of the social group, yet the socio-psychological 
approach is not historical, for he does not consider the cultural 
phase in which we are interested and which we shall attempt 
to prove is inextricably bound up with our problem. 

When Durkheim states that nature as such cannot inspire 
the religious emotion which he claims can originate only through 
a crowd, he is not only oblivious to the experiences of ancient 
and modern man in all parts of the world, but he also olimin- 
ates the individual in favour of the social. Different crowd 
situationa produce emotions of varied intensity mul character. 
Our concepts have other origins outside of the religious and 
social.’ 





Lévy-Bruni’s Arrroacu 


That we cannot interpret a complex ceremonial asx such 
is so self-evident, that no explanation is necessary. If, 
however, such an intricate ceremonial is divided into a number 
of disparate elements, the problem is to explain tho procoas 
by which some of these seemingly non-related elements 
have become united. A study of complexes shows that 
concepts not related according to our mode of thinking are 
related in the savage mind. This seems to disprove the theory 
of Lévy-Bruhl who discusses at length the illogical character 
of primitive mentality. Ho claims that whereas our montal- 
ity represents 4 collective, sociulized product, due to our 
physical and mental environment, the mentality of tho 
savage must nocessarily be different because his social cuviren- 
ment differs radically from that of civilizod man; as a result 
we would expect different concepts, an association of difforont 
things. Our deductions yicld but a partial cndorsement of 
the views of the author of Les Fonctions mentules dans les 
Sociéiés inferieures, whose contra] thesis is that the primitive’s 
mental picture of the world is totally different from that 
of civilized man. 

In considering the “Law of Participation", Lévy-Bruhl 
regards the formation of chains of associations along irrational 
channels; these associations are so related that they are 





‘ For a discussion of Durkheim see Goldenweiser, Vol. XVII (1915), 
pp. 719-735; Goldenweiser, “ Keligion and Secicty, A Critic of Emil Durk- 
heim's Theory of the Origin and Nature of Religi ‘he Journal of Phitosuphy, 

Paychology and Scientific Methvde, Vol. XIV Galt, 6, pp. 113-124, 
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almost identical. He next applies a further extension of the 
“Law of Participation”, when he says that primitive man 
does not construct things as we see them. According to his 
conception, there is a specific association in the mind of the 
savage between various objectively non-related objects and 
actions. Our investigation demonstrates that although 
this is sometimes true, yet it certainly does not apply in all 
instances. Such limitations as he suggests are likewise common 
to our own society, where, too, very different cycles of 
participation are in evidence. 

The automatic character of actions must also be taken 
into consideration, for a study of the functions of social unite 
shows the important réle which the unconscious element plays 5 
indeed, emotionalism is often reduced to e minimum, in fact, 
we have seen its complete elimination. This is a fact which 
Durkheim and Lévy-Bruhl have overlooked in their discussion 
of primitive mentality. To illustrate: After a death the 
aborigines of Australia and Melanesia indulge in the most 
exaggerated forms of weeping, wailing, heart-rending cries, 
and display other manifestations of emotional excitement 
seemingly because of grief for the departed, but at the end 
of a certain designated interval they cease with metronomic 
precision, and the would-be mourners indulge in laughter 
and other forms of amusement, ill-befitting the occasion. 


Tue Tuzory or Dirrosion—Tur Mecnanistic THEORY oF 
GRARBNER 
In our discussion we cannot use the method of Ratzel, the 
originator of the diffusion theory, inasmuch as he applies 
a different criterion to material than he does to spiritual 
culture. He does not believe in fundamental development, 
and although he would acknowledge that cultural similarities 
are correlated in certain psychic dispositions, yet he begs the 
psychic unity of mankind theory, merely contenting himself 
with the conception that there is no deep-rooted differences 
in the make-up.’ Just as we have voiced an objection against 
the procedure of those who insist upon a psychological method 
at the expense of all other avenues of approach, so we are 
a “ 7 
Ratzel, “ Uber den an Wert ethnographischer Merk. 


thropologischen 
mule”, Ant thropogeagraphie, Vol. II, pp. 577-631; Die Geeatige 
Alquivoca, pp. 708-710. 
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not in sympathy with the method of those who, like Ratzel 
and his disciples, start out with the assumption that geogra- 
phical environment is a most important factor in determining 
the nature of the culture. Investigation shows that people 
living under identical physical conditions practise diversified 
customs and ceremonies. 

Despairing of the psychic unity of mankind theory and 
evolution, Graebner' and those of his school proceed by a 
mechanistic method and explain all similarities in culture as 
due to diffusion, reaching their conclusion by a purely hypo- 
thetical line of approach. Although diffusion may account 
for many similar tales dealing with the origin of death and 
the same burial rites and mourning practices, yet such 
similarities in different cultures may be ascribed to othor 
influences. No more hypothetical than the changes duc to 
diffusion are those evolutionary changes brought about by 
internal factors. 

However, in some instances, diffusion is the only possibility. 
Thus when the entire area from the eastern hills of the Rocky 
Mountains to California as far northward as the Lillooct, we 
find the origin of death due to a decision of two persunuges, 
one of whom wishes man to be mortal, the other immortal, 
and that this idea takes two forms, a western one where the 
decision is made by a council, and another in which it is due to 
divination, we certainly must see that diffusion has takon place. 

The assumption of Graebner that at one time there was no 
differentiation in the mental make-up of primitives ix entirely 
hypothetical and his argument that convergence can occur only 
under identica] cultural conditions in the last analysis resulting 
trom identical environmental settings, is not borne out by an 
investigation of the death-situation. For instance, hair 
cutting and its association with mourning is found in 
Melanesia, Australia, India, the Israclitish regions, Rome, 
America, and Japan, but not in Siberia. Here we have 
various areas representing entirely different cultural develop- 
ment where diffusion is not at all probable, but the same 
custom is in vogue with almost identical stipulations regarding 
the details. In this case we can argue for the validity of 
independent development which cannot be proved, but only 
assumed. Although the environmental-cultural explanation 

1 Graebner, Methode der Ethnologie, pp. 104-125. 
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may be advanced to account for the absence of hair cutting 
in Siberia, inasmuch as the climate in this region is not con- 
ducive to cropped hyir or shaven heads, vet such an explanation 
certainly could not be advanced to explain such a custom 
in the areas just designated. Again, lacerations following 
a death are found in Melanesia, Australia, in ancient Rome, 
in the Indian areas of North America, among the Israelites 
of Biblical timer, ete. But in this case, too, it is in Siberia 
whoro climatic conditions are such that the blood would 
probubly congeal and thus the object of such a practice be 
defeated, that we note the absence of this specific phase of 
mourning rites. We must not lose sight of the fact that 
although in Siberia where environmental and cultural condi- 
tions ure totally difforent from the other areas undor considera~ 
tion, we likewise, as in them, have other mourning customs. 
In this category are taboos consisting of the abstinence from 
the ordinary activities of life, of the avoidance of the name 
of the dead, and other practices connected with death, such 
as the removal from a hut after a death, the reversa) of the 
order of the funeral procession or as we see in India, the earry- 
ing out of a corpse by an exit other than that of the ordinary 
entrance as in Melanesia, India, parts of France, Germany, 
Switzerland, the British Isles, Africa, Tibet, Greenland, among 
the Eskimo of Hudson Bay, and other areas. Other similar 
expedients ure resorted to to prevent the return of the spirit 
as are found in widely diversified cultural areas and the same 
general attitude toward a dead body is likewise manifested. 
Here again we must assume independent development to have 
taken place. *! 

According to the convergence theory first suggested by 
Ehrenreich, a culture complex which is the same among 
different groups may have had diverse origins.* Graebner 


* Our leading ethnologists have manifested a tendency to explain 
idontity of traits by independent developmont rather than by diffusion, being 
intluonced by European politival conditions and Darwinism. which emphasizes 
dovelopment as an aspect of culture. (See Wisslor's discussion of “ Theories 
of Culture Origin " in The American Indian, p. 342.) 

? hrenreich, Frage der Bourtheilung und Bewehrthung ethno- 
graphiacher Analog: Correaponden: Blatt der deutschen Gesellschaft fir 
alnthropotogie, Vol. XXXIV (1903), pp. 176-180. 

ay Wwergence we mean “ the independent development of paycho- 
logivally similar cultural traits from dissimilar or less similar sources in two 
or more cultural complexes.” Goldenweiser, “Principle of Limited 
Possibilities ", J.A.F.L., Vol. XXVI (1913), p. 269. 
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neglects the historical phase when he does not seem to recognize 
the fact that in many instances we have detinite proof that 
the same development is brought about through entirely 
different channels.1. Thus in the death situation we meet 
with numerous taboos. In some areas food taboos have been 
instituted because of the desirability of supplying the deceased 
with a sufficient quantity of the favourite food, again abstin- 
ence from certain food stuffs has been enjoined because a 
specified article of diet, such as a pomegranate, is the sume 
colour as blood, regarded by primitives as one of the main 
Breau of impurity ; again, in other tribes certain fish are 
tahoood during mourning periods because of the suscepti- 
bility of special fish, especially salmon, to the influence of dead 
bodies ; in some tribes couked food is denied the mourners 
beeause since fuod undergoes a transformation when cooked, 
and as such changes are looked upon with awe or autspicion, 
it would be inadvisable to partake of xuch a diet on account 
of this uncanny aspect. The forbidden fruit in this case is 
a unit —that of taboo, despite the fact that its psychological 
origins are totally at variance. T'o illustrate our point 
further: In all of the areas under consideration, cremation is 
practised. Sometimes its object is to prevent the wild Leastsa 
from devouring any portion of the body of the deceased ; 
again, the fire is regarded as a benofit to the ghost; then, 
fire is looked upon as a purifying agency ; again, it may be 
@ means of lighting the spirit of the departed to the othor 
world; then it may be the agency through which the com- 
plete dissolution of the body from the soul may be effected. 
A note of warning must be given to those who are most zexlous 
advucates of the theory of the independent dovelopment 
of cultural traits at the expense of all other methods. ‘Those 
Tepresentatives hold that the unity of the human mind ia 
sufficient to account for cultural similarities if the environ- 
ment is the same. Investigation of the customs of various 
arens shows us that different peuple, even though they are 
influenced by identical conditions, come to many solutions 
of the same problem. 

Again, it must be borne in mind that similar ideas may rise 








ep. fia ibner, “* seehude der Ethuojogic,"” Ariterien der Kuiturbezichungen 
On the Prinei of Convergence in Ethnole 
FAP.L., Vol. XXV, (912), pp 2a . oe 
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from diverse sources and that social environment may cause 
the development of psychologically similar traits from 
dissimilar or Jess similar sources in two or more cultural 
complexes. This may in our opinion explain some of the 
phases of the death situation.’ 


RavzEu a8 4 DiFFUSIONIST AND ENVIRONMENTALIST 
Ratzel’s attempt to explain all similar cultures on the 
basis of similarities in geographical environments cannot 
be substantiated by the facts in the death-situation. Again, 
very dissimilar geographical settings may produce identical 
results. Not only is this true of the death-complex, but of 
other cultural phenomena. As we have indicated before, 
many similar customs in connection with burial rites and 
mourning observances are found both in Siberia and India. 
where climatic conditions are entirely at variance. Although 
environment plays an important réle in the development of 
a culture, yet it cannot be regarded as a basie determinant. 


Rivers as an Evo.vtionist and Drerustonist 
Rivers in his History of Melanesian Society has applied a 
well-articulated, logical method in making his deductions ; 
indeed, his work marks an important epoch in theoretical 
approach. In this volume he appears first as an evolutionist, 
his method having for its foundation the theory of survivals. 
Soon he assumes the rdJe of diffusionist. After he has made 
a study of the various methods of burial practised in Melanesia, 
he attributes such differences in the disposal of a dead body 
to the various burial practices of different and successive 
immigrants, representing the dual, kava, and betel peoples. 
Ho also suggests Microncsian and Polynesian influence. 
Thus, like Gracbner, he advances a diffusion interpretation, 
introducing a purely hypothetical method without attempting 
to prove his case. Again, we have occasion to emphasize 
the fact that, whereas independent development may be 
assumed, diffusion must be proved.* Rivers himself statea 
that the chief aim of the History of Melanesian Society is 
1 For diacuseion of Convergence eee Goldenweiser, “ Principle of Limited 
Possibilities", J... Vol. XXV1 (1913), p. 270, et seag. 


2 See Goldenweiser, “Critique of the History of Melanesian Society ", 
Science, Vol. XLIV (1916), pp. 824-828. 
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“to show how social institutions and customs have arisen 
as a result of the interaction between two peoples, the result- 
ing compound resembling that produced hy a chemical 
mixture in that it requires a process of analysis to discover its 
composition ’.' It may be added that in many countrios 
and even in the same tribe we find numerous ways employed 
to dispose of the dead, with no indication or proof of any 
kind that such are traceable to immigrant peoples, but that 
the varied methods of getting rid of a dead body aro dependont 
upon rank, sex, ago, ethical. environmental, and other ¢on- 
siderations. Thus we have no justification in claiming that 
the many different ways of disposing of a corpse found in one 
area are due to various immigrant strata unloss we can adduce 
proof that such is the case. Again, fo use another oxample 
from Rivers. Jn accounting for the religious societies of the 
Island of Mota, the author of tho History of Melanesian 
Socicty attributes their gradations in rank, their number, 
and their secrecy to an immigrant people. Now, othor 
religious societies in different parts of the world manifest 
the same characteristics without any intimation that an 
immigrant people are responsible for such results, Indeed, 
rank considerations play such a conspicuous role in the death- 
situation as well as in other complexes. that it would be 
unreasonable to assume that this phase has been the outcome 
of various immigrations. Again, secrecy ix such a common 
feature not only in “ secret societies ”, but in every form of 
ceremonial and ritualistic activity, that it seems improbable 
that this characteristic is always due to a foreign element. 
Although Rivers acknowledges the possibility of an alternate 
interpretation, he rejects it in favour of diffusion. Never- 
theless, he is alive to the portance of the psychological 
aspects of culture, a phase which (iraebner has overlooked, 











Ocr Meruop 
In burial rites we have a phenomenon of world wide 
distribution, connected with certain common human ¢lementa 
such as death itself, the various attitudes towards it, the fear 
of the ghost, the significance of burial, the specific attitude 
toward the corpse, and the problem of life after death. As 
before intimated, it is evident that many of these features have 
} Rivers, History of Melanesian Society, Vol. 11, p. 585. 
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heen developed independently and they will be found again 
and again as our concrete material shows. Then we find some 
elements associated with burial rites which suggest other 
ethnological phenomena, Among them may be mentioned 
name, food, and sexual taboos, Jacerations, wailings, and 
injunctions relating to hair, the use of an exit or entrance other 
than that of the ordinary one, retirement to a hut or lodge, 
feasts, dancing ceremonies, and purification rites. As the 
subsequent discussion illustrates, these phenomena are 
associated with various complexes. We feel perfectly 
justified in assuming then that, as different phases of culture 
developed, there was an association in local peculiarities and 
other aspects of culture. Since the deceased was in the 
realm of the unfathomable and incomprehensible, a corpse 
was associated with everything mysterious and uncanny 
and was placed in the same category as thunder. lightning, 
carthquakes, spirits, and other phenomena of nature and 
magic. Hence, arose the necessity of propitiating such a 
spirit, otherwise. it might bring disaster upon the living. At 
first, perhaps, hair cutting in conjunction with mourning was 
unknown. But as magical practices developed in a special 
group, and when the belief in sympathetic magic was in the 
ascendency, it is casy to conceive how hair began to be looked 
upon as a “pars pro toto” of the deceased; no wonder 
then of its connection with mourning customs: or again, 
since it might have been observed that hair keeps growing 
even after death, there might have arisen in the mind of the 
savage a belief in the efficacy and strength of hair. Naturally, 
thon, it became identified with death, one of the two supreme 
crises in the life of an individual. Then, because of its 
great power it might have become connected with other events 
of moment such as when & vow was to be taken or at times 
of special danger. Again, we are not surprised to find the 
head conceived of as the seat of life, the use of hair as a charm, 
the various restrictions after hair cutting regarded by many 
tribes as a sacred event and the dedication of hair to a god. 
There is no reason why these associations should not have 
taken place, each developed independently of the other. 
Again, another illustration of a different type to show how 
customs are often a reflex of the cultural setting. Thus, in all 
the areas selected as a basis for this study, we find numerous 
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is 





instances where the manner of disposal of a dead bod) 
dependent upon the rank of the deceased. Not so, however, 
in Siberia. The reason is very evident. nee the Chukchee 
and Keryak reprosont tho simplest form of social organization 
with the family as the unit. rank is unknown, and hence rank 
consiflerations would not figure in the burial rites, How- 
ever, in other areas, such as Australia and Melanesia, where 
the forms of social organization are far more complicated, 
the rank of an individual is of prime importance, and as a 
result. we find many examples of rank distinctions in coen- 
nection with burial, Analysix reveals the fact that many 
characteristics, which at first glance may yeem to he identified 
with the death complex alone, are by no means pec 
it. Just as Dr. Goldenwei in his diagnosis of totemism,’ 
has shown that the so-called classical attributes of totemism 
are by no means common to all totemic complexes, but may be 
intimately identified with rites not at all connected with totem- 
ism, so an attempt shall be made to prove by an intousive 
study of certain areas (since an exhaustive study of all is not 
possible) that the same holds geod of the death situation, 
though in a form perhaps less marked. Although an analysis 
of such features may show the independence of some of the 
constituent phases of the death complex of cach other, 
there are characteristics of the “just so” death situation 
which are so identified with it, that they must bo regarded as 
parts of its very essence. What has been attempted then, 
is to explain the death-situation by identifying it whenever 
possible, with the cultare of the group we are considering, and 
thus to trace the sources of the death-situation complex, 
Although we agree with the writer of the article in Science.” 
that the ideal of such # treatixe “would be to state where, 
among whom, and under what cunditions, these elements 
were associated with the present complex”, yet wo cannot, 
hecause of the paucity of our information in certain instances, 
always find a solution along such ideal lines. 

AS we are interested in processes by means of which certain 
stages of culture have developed, we have cnleavoured to 
































1 Goldanweiser, © Toteruism, an Analytical Study", J.A.ML., Vol, 
XXUG (1910), pp. 179-202, 
* Wisuler, “ Paychological und Historical Interpretations for Culture", 
Science, Vol. XLILI (1916), p.194. 
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ascertain the history of definite phenomena by as purely 
inductive method. Actual history, then, forma the basis of 
our deductions. Although we see the limitations of the old 
comparative method, yet we recognize the results obtained 
through such an approach if the comparability of the material 
is tested. In this case, the processes of growth must be 
compared to see if there is uniformity. 

The idea is to make an intensive investigation of several 
areas, the Melanesian, Australian, North-East Siberian, 
and Indian areas ot Asia,* especially stressing the Vedic 
conceptions, and then, by the use of the comparative method, 
to make a generalized statement of the death conceptions of 
the world. ‘The history of the case is necessary and this 
cannot be reconstructed from an ensemble of culture traits, 
however minutely they may be described in psychological 
terms ”.' 

The material utilized in this study is not presented, as in 
Frazer’s works, from heterogencous sources, but from the 
special areas under consideration. Not only would such a study 
he undesirable, even well-nigh impossible, because of the lack 
of scientific data, but the object is not to write a book of 
mortuary customs. That the conclusions are tentative, and 
that much remains to be done along the lines already laid out, 
is well known to the writer. 

However, when such a phenomenon as the idea of the 
unnatural character of death is shown to be common to all 
primitive tribes, such an attitude has been explained, not 
only by a study of the special areas under consideration, but 
hy some heterogeneous material introduced to show that such 
a phenomenon oxiats almost universally. 

After making such an analysis as indicated of complexes 
connected with burial rites, a comparison reveals the fact 
that there are certain common features in all areas, such as the 
causes of death, the significance of burial, the dread of the 
spirit, the specific attitude toward the corpse, mourning rites, 
taboos, the potent power of the name, and feasts for the dead. 
Some of the elements have evidently developed through 








* Those areas have been chosen inasmuch as knowledge of the territories 
epeciGed ie such ap to warrant satisfactory results. 
+ Wie al and Historica) Interpretations for Culture ". 


Psychologie: 
Science, Vol. XLII (1016), p. 194, 
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psychological channels, and in many cases we may Assume 
independent development to have taken place. Perhaps the 
particular form which certain burial rites and subsequent 
taboos and ceremonies assume, may be attributed to the 
development of a certain pattern adopted by the group. 
The investigation shows that such a form is different in Siberia 
from in India, and the samo may be said of the other arcas. 
Thus certain social units become moulded into an organized 
ceremony which becomes a model or pattern slong the Jines 
of which other observances are developed — The traits which 
enter the cultural complex from without finally become 
identified with such a pattern. Thus many beliefa and 
ceremonies often follow such patterns which are usually few 
and well defined." 

If we look into the question of complex ceremonialism, for 
instance, and note the paucity of group ceremonial ohserv- 
ances in some areas, such as the Mackenzie and Plateau areas 
of North America, and their intensive use in others, as in the 
Suuth-West, we might at first, as Lowic* intimates, ascribe 
this difference to psychological variations between tribes. 
However, mention merely can be made that such a fact might 
be accounted for by the diffusion of the cultural traits in some 
areas, and not in others, and that the pattern already organized 
from within might also be a potent factor toward contributing 
toward the result. It may be added in connection with 
burial rites that they often assume a far more pronounced 
character in some areas than in others. 

Part I in this study is concerne:t with the differentia of the 
death-situation. Hero an attempt has been made to explain 
the variation in burial rites hy the peculiarities of the specific 
cultures and by drawing into the burial-complex features 
which are not psychologically derivable from it. 

Thus, although disposal of the dead is such a common 
feature in the death situation that it can be said to exist 
universally, yet we note that the methods of such disposal 
are often dependent upon certain attitudes which are reflections 
of the cultural background. Naturally then, since burial 

















iA 3 Goldenweiser, “ Principle of Limited Possibilitins, J.4.F.L., Vol. 
XXVI (1913), p. 270. is 
é ont “ Ceremonialism in North America’, A.d., Vol. XV1 (1944), 
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rites are so universally practised, we would expect numerous 
phases of the culture of a group in evidence in these differences. 
An attempt will be made to correlate the variations in observ- 
ances and ceromonies with the general culture. All those 
phases of culture which are of sufficient import will be studied 
and their connection with the gencral death situation, as well 
as the persistency with which they enter the complex, will be 
shown. Hence, many elements seemingly foreign to the 
death situation will necessarily be drawn in to prove that 
certain social and physical determinants must be considered 
hefore any scientific conclusion can be reached. 


PART I 
SIMILARITIES 


CHAPTER | 
ORIGIN OF DEATH 


iv we take a glance into the tales regarding the origin 
and the causes of death, we will perceive that all of them 
emphasize most strikingly its unnatural character. 


CASTING OF THE SKIN 
MELANESIA. 


In the Shortland Islands, the people relate that the great 
foremother of the race sloughed her skin at intervals and 
remained eternally young. The catastrophe of death occurred 
because she was once disturbed in the operation by the 
screaming of her child, and it was thus that death made its 
uppearance.! 


New PoMERANIA 


The Wise Spirit ordained that snakes should dic, but men 
should slough their skins and live forever. Hix brother 
reversed the decree.? We find parallel accounts of the origin 
of death in Sau, Banks Islands, and New Hebrides. 


Banxs Istany Story 


At first men never died, but when they advanced in life 
they cast their skins like snakes and crabe and camc out with 
life renewed. After a time a woman, growing old, went to a 
stream to change her skin. According to some she was the 


+“ Haddon's Review of Ribbo's Zwei Jahre unter don Kan 
Satomo-lnsoln » Vol. XVI (1905), p. 115. 

A similar story to that rolated in the Shortland Islands ix told by tho 
Balubs on the border of the Congo State, but hero the operation in interrupted 
by the woman's fellow-wifo. 

Similar stories are found in the Admiralty Islands. M 
Sagen der Admiralitatsinsualaner”, Anthropos, Vol. II p. 115, among 
the Vustom of Bismarck Archipelago, among the Nias who uccupy an island 
off Sumatra, the Arawaks of British Guinea, the Tamanchiory, an Indien tribe 
on the Orinoco. (Quoted by Frazer,* pp. 70-71.) 

‘ sur eye  Melanesior, Archie fur Hetigionnwtssenschaft, Vel. X (1007), 

(* When “ quoted by Frazer" is mentioned in this manner, Volume I of 
hia Belief in Lmmortality is referred to.) 
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mother of Tat, according to others, Wetamarama, change- 
skin of the worid. After throwing off her old skin in the 
water she returned home to her child. But the child refused 
to acknowledge her rejuvenated parent, and the mother then 
decided to don the old skin. From this time on mankind 
Tefused to cast their skins and death followed. In another 
Banks Island story this woman is Iro Puget, Bird’s-Nest- 
Fern, the wife of Mate, Death. At Saa, as at Banks Island 
and New Hebrides, Death is ascribed to an old woman who 
after changing her skin, made use again of the slough which 
had been caught upon a reed. 

One of the many other stories accounts for Death because 
of the inconvenience of the permanence of property in the 
same hands while men changed their akins and lived for ever. 


Lxpsrs’ Isnanp 


Here the origin of death is said to be due to the disuse of 
the power of changing the skin, and to a defect in nature, 
which has not given men that power. Once a woman and a 
crab disputed, the woman claiming that the crab was better 
than men since it had the power to change its skin. But we 
note that the story is told in varying forms in Solomon Islands, 
the Banks group, and New Hebrides. According to these 
versions, men had in former times the ability to change their 
skins. An old woman had two grandchildren who one day 
were attempting to block back the water of a little brook, 
when the stream washed down a chestnut. One of the boya 
gave the nut to his grandmother to roast, but the other lad, 
who pretended to hate it, stole a march on his companion 
and ate the nut. When the defeated boy saw what a trick had 
been played on him he scolded his grandparent for her neglect. 
Thereupon she replied : “‘ You two don’t wish to live forever, 
but should rather that we should not live”. She had just 
come from changing her cast-off skin in the stream which the 
boys were blocking. They had seen the skin, picked it up 
with a stick, and thrown it out of the water. The old woman 
finally reached the bank where the skin was lying, and donned 
it again. Since then mankind have been unable to change 
their skins and death has been the result.” 


1 Codrington, Afelanesians, pp. 265-266. 
1 Ibid, pp. 283-284. 
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CasTING OF THE SKIN AND REVERSAL OF A DECREE 

At Araga. Pentecost. we have another story about the 
changing of the skin. A man who had two boys living with 
him, used to change his ekin daily when he worked with them. 
One day he put on his old skin, and the boys killed him because 
they had been deceived. All men would have had everlasting 
life had he not died." 

They say that the Kambinana, the Good Spirit, loved mon 
and wished to make them immortal, but he hated the serpents 
and wished to kill them. So he called his brother To-Korvuvu 
and said : ‘‘ Go to men and tell them the socret of immortality. 
Tell them to cast their skins every year. By this means 
death can be warded off and renewal of life will be possible, 
but tell serpents that death must be their lot”. However, 
To-Korvuvu reversed the message, and revealed to the serpents 
the secret of immortality. Since then men have been mortal, 
and serpents, by casting their skins, immortal.* 


Inpia 

We find a similar tale in Annam, They say that Ngochoang 
vent 4 messenger from heaven to men to say that whon they 
reached old age they shouki change their skins anc live for- 
ever, but when advanced old age was attained, serpents must 
die. The messenger then came to carth and repeated the 
message as directed, much to the indignation of the serpents, 
who declared that unless the decree were reverserl, they would 
bite him. Whereupon the order was repeated thua: ‘ When 
he is old, the serpent shall cast his skin, but when man is uld 
he shall die and be laid in a coftin.”* 


* [id, p. 287. 

* Kleintitychon, Die Kicatenbcwohner der Gazellchalbinsel, p. 334, quoted 
by Frazer, p. 69, 

7 Landes, “Contes et Légondes Arnnuumitos Cuchinchne francaise” 
Excursions et Reconnaissances, no. 25, p. 108, quoted hy Frazer, p. 70. 

‘The stories such as Frazer hus plucod in tho category of the two 
Mesongeru (Frazer, The Belief in Lamortality and the Worship of the dead, 
Vol. 1, pp. 61-63), are common in Africa, expecially among tho Bantu tribes. 
The principle of diffusion would account for the provalonce uf such stories 
found among tribes living in such close proximity to each other. 

The contiguity of such stories cun bu seen among the Kevhusnse 
(Chapman, Travels in the Interior uf South Africa, Vol. 1, p. 47), the Bamut 
(Carel The Basutos, p. 242), and the Nori (Elinalia, Amongst Wild Ngo 
B. 70), 

With variations the same story is found arnong the Akatnbs of British 
Eust Africa, the Togos of German West Africa aud the Ashantecs of Weat 
Africa (Frazer, pp. 62-63), 
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The Chams of further India saw a female figure in the moon. 
She was a goddess who restored the dead to life until the 
great sky-god, chagrined with this interference with eternal 
Jaws, transported her to the moon.) 

AUSTRALIA 

Among the Kaitish and Unmatjera there is a belief that 
formerly when men were buried they came to life again in 
three days. The Kaitish believe that permanent death was 
due to an old man who was tired of this arrangement and wanted 
to die once for all. This desire was secured by kicking into 
the sea the body of one who had just died and was temporarily 
buried.? 

Moon Taxes 
MELANESIA 
Caro.inu IsLanps 

They say that long, long ago, death was unknown, or 
rather it was a short sleep, not as long as it is now. Men died 
on the last day of the waning moon and came to life again on 
the first appearance of the new moon, just as if they had 
awakened from a refreshing slumber. But an evil spirit 
once contrived that when men slept the sleep of death they 
should sleep no more.* 

Fi Istaxps 

They say that once upon a time the moon contended that 
men should be like himself (for the Fijian moon seems to be 
a male); that is, just as he grows old, disappears, and comes 
in sight again, so men, grown old, should vanish for a while 
and then return to life. But the rat, who is a Fijian god, 
would not hear of it: ‘‘No”, said he, “let men die like 
rats”. And he had the best of it in a dispute, for men die 
like rats to this day.‘ 


AUSTRALIA 
Arunta Tale 


Before there was 8 moon in the sky a man died and was 

buried. When the people ran away from him he followed, 
1 Cabaton, Nourelles Researches sur les Chams, p. 19. 

2 Spencer and Gillen, Northern Tribes of Cenéral Australia, pp. 513-514. 


2 Lettres Edijlanies et Curieuses, Nouvelle Edition, p. $06, quoted by 
Frazer, p. 67. 


« Williams, Fiji and the Fijsane, Vol. I, p. 205. 
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calling that if they fled they would have no hope of resurrec- 
tion, while he would die and rise again in the sky.’ 

From a Wotjobaluk story we learn that when people died 
the moon used to say: “ You, up again”, but the old man 
said, ‘“ Let them remain dead”, and since then none has ever 
come to life again except the moon.? 


Resvuxt or DisoBEpIENcE To THE Divine ComMAND 
MELANESIA 


Some of the Fijians account for deaths as follows : 
When the first man, the father of the human race, was being 


+ Spencer and Gillen, Northern Tribes of Central Australia, p. 249 ; Native 
Tribes of Central Australia, p. 564, 

© Howitt, The Natives of South-East Australia, p. 420. 

The Indians of San Juan Capistran Califurnia, used to call together 
all tho young mote on the day when t appoared and 1 
thoi rin about while the old men danced in a circle saying, * 
dioth, cometh to life again, so we also having to die, will again live.” 
G. Boacano, “ Chinigohinich ", in Life in California, by an American, p. 298.) 
Quoted by Frazor, p. 68, 

Au old writer narrates that in tho Congo district, nt the apponrance of 
nvery new moon, the natives clapped their hands aud cried out, somutiruse 
falling on thoir ‘knees, So muy TL renow my life, ux thou urt ronowed. 
(Merulla, “ Voyage to Congo,” in Pinkerton's Voyayes and Travels, Vol. XVI, 



























Hottentot Story, ‘Tho Namaquas or Hottontota say that once the moon 
charged the hare to go to mon and suy : “As I dio, and rige ty life again, 80 
shall you dio aud rine tu life again.” So the hare weut to men, but vithor oub 
of forgotfulnoss or malice he reversed the mossiyo, and said : “An U die, und 
do not rive to life again, 80 you shall alsa die and uot rive to life again.” ‘Thon 
ho wont back to the moon and ahe asked him whut he had anid. Ho told her, 
and when she heart how he had given the wrong moasago, she was #o 
that she throw u stick at him, and split his lip, which is the reason why a 
lip ie xtitl split, So the hare ran away, and is still running to th 
poople, however, say that before he fled he clawed the moo: 
boare the marks of the scratching, as anybody may ave for himuolf on @ clour 
muovnlight-night, So the Hottontots arestill angry with the hare for bringing 
death into the world. (Alexander, Expedition of Discovery into tha Interior 
of Africa, Vol. I, p. 129.) 

‘In another Hottontot version we note the sppearane of two messengorn, 
an ingect and a hare. The insect is charged by the moon with a monmuge of 
Tesurrection to men; but the bare persuados tivo insect to lot hin Loar the 
tidings, which he pervorts into a moseage of destruction. Hore the type of 
the two messenger stories corresponds to tho moon type (Llovk, Keynurd the 
Fox in South Africa, pp. 89-74 ; five versions of the story uro given lore.) 

Masai story (East Africa). Thoy narrate that in early days a god told 
4 man that if @ child were to die he was to throw away the budy and say: 
" Man die, and come back again ; moon die, and remain away.” Soon ufter- 
wards, @ child died, but it was not one of the man’s own children, av whon he 
threw the body away he ssid: “Man die, and remain away ; moon die and 
Tetum.” Afterwards one of his own children died, and when he threw awa} 
the body he ssi Man die, and return; moon die and remain awa: 
But God said to him, “It is of no use now, for you spoilt matters in the uther 
child.” That is why down tothis day when a man dies he returns no more, but 
aes aH moon dies, she always comes to life again. (Hollis, The Masui, 
p. 271, 
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buried, a god passed by the grave and inquired what it meant, 
for he had never seen a grave before. Upon receiving the 
information from those about the place of interment that 
they had just buried their father, he said: ‘Do not bury 
him, dig up the body again”. “No”, they replied, “we 
cannot do that. He has been dead for four days and smells”. 
“Not so’, entreated the god, “dig him up and I promise 
you that he will live again”. But they refused to carry out 
the divine injunction. Then the god declared, “By dis- 
obeying me, you have sealed your own fate. Had you dug 
up your ancestor, you would have found him alive, and you 
yourselves when you passed from this world should have 
been buried as bananas are for four days, after which you 
shall have been dug up, not rotten, but ripe. But now, as 
a punishment for your disobedience, you shall die and rot”. 
And whenever they hear this sad tale the Fijians say : ‘‘ Oh, 
that those children had dug up that body ” !* 


AUSTRALIA 

Among various tribes in New South Wales it is said that 
men were supposed to live forever. They were forbidden to 
approach a certain tree where the wild bees made a nest. 
Despite many warnings, some women who coveted the honey 
attacked the tree with tomahawks. Whereupon out flew 
a bat which was Death. From now on it could claim all whom 
it could touch with its wings.** 


MisceLLanzous TaLes 
MBLANESIA 


In a Fijian tale death is due to the rebellion of the goda 
instigated by Hikuleo, the evil one.* 


AUSTRALIA 
When man first began to exist there were two beings, a male 
and a female, Walleyneup and Doronop. Their son, Bindir- 


1 Williams, Pit and the Fijians, Vol. 1, p. 204. 

2 Smyth, The Aborigines of Victoria, Vol. I. , 

* The Yaos and Wayisa of East Central A! tributed death to 
lizards. It was originally brought into the world by a woman who taught 
two men to go to aleep. One day while they were sleeping she held the 
nostrils of one of them until his breath was no more and then he died. 
(Macdonald, - East Central African Customs,” J.4.1., Vol. XXII (1893), 
PP s Fiaon, Tales from Old Fiji, pp. 139-161. 
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woor, received a deadly wound for which there was no cure. 
Thereupon the father declared that all who came after him 
should die. But he did not remain in the grave and went to 
the unknown land of spirits across the sea. His parents 
who went after him were unable to persuade him to return 80 
they remained with him ever since.' 


Inpra 

At first no Todas died. After a time a man died and the 
people wept bitterly. While they were taking the body to 
the burial place, the goddess Teikirzi took pity on them 
and came to bring him back to life. But while some wept, 
others seemed to rejoice. Whereupon the goddess changed 
her mind and instead of resurrecting the dead man, decre 
that the funeral ceremony should take place.** 

In many of the stories cited as identified with our area, 
the moon plays a conspicuous part in the legends, and so 
others have been introduced to show how different persons 
connect the moon with death. Although the common use of 
this idea in various parts of Australia in districts in proximity 
to each other, and in many almost contiguous areas in Africa, 
may suggest historical contact between the individual tribes 
in Australia with each other, as well ay those in Africa 
with one another, yet a reason must be adduced to account 
for the persistency of such ideas in regions as far apart aa 
Australia, Africa, Melanesia, and America. Here » psycho- 
logical explanation is deemed sufficient, inasmuch as the 
observation and meditation of the phases of the moon naturally 
suggest death and restoration to life. The cycle of death 





) Thomas, The Nutives of Austratia, p. 245. 

* Rivers, The Todas, p. 400. 

* When Baldur of ‘Scandinavian fame wos slain, the goddess Hel 
Promised to release him if all things wey for his death, | (Hastings, Vol. TV, 
p. 412.) The idea that death is due to a decision of two porsonages, one of 
whorn wishes man to be mortal, the other i frequently met with 
‘orth America (Boas, “ The Origin of Deat a Vol. XXX (91H), 
No. 118, pp. 486-491). This takes two forms; a western one, where the 
decision’ is made by a counci] aud another in which it is due to divination. 
Prof. Boas points out that in the western version all the typical forms of the 
Story end with the incident that the child of the person who instituted death 
dics, and then the decision cannot be rescinded. He shows how this idea 
ia found in a continuous area frota California northward au far as the Lillooet. 
The divination version is found among the Athapascan tribes, the Arapaho, 
the Blackfoot, the Cheyenne, the Comanche, the Jicaritla Apache, and Navajo, 
thus including the entire area from the eastern foot hills of the Rooky 
Mountains. (iid, p. 480.) 
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and resurrection after three days so often found, was suggested 
by the monthly disappearance and reappearance of the 
moon.' From this we do not wish it to be inferred that the 
resurrection idea itself is attributable to the influence of the 
moon alone, for we are fully cognizant of the many reasons 
that can be adduced to account for the supposed resurrection 
of the dead to life.* 

If we examine the first Hottentot tale given we shall see 
that therein is combined the stories of the Moon and the 
Reversal of the Decree Type, with an explanation element 
added. This explanatory phase is evidently no part of the 
original story, but here we have the principle of secondary 
association. The unrelated elements certainly could have 
had no connection with the primary tale. The explanatory 
element then must be considered a recent adaptation of the 
story, influenced by the specific cultural setting and the 
tendency for explanations. In such a case the myth bears 
evidence of an historical development, its original form 
having been modified by influences from various sources. 

The Masai story also shows the combination of the moon 
tale with the Reversal of a Decree story; in the second 
Hottentot narrative we see the coupling of the moon idea 
with the Two Messengers Type. We may add that we cannot 
find in our special areas any stories which Frazer character- 
izes as of the Banana type.” 

We note that in the stories mentioned referring to the in- 
habitants of the Shortland Islands, New Pomerania, and 
the Aruntas, death is accounted for by the fact that the 
sloughing of the skin operation by women was interrupted. 
Perhaps we are justified in assigning the following psycho- 
logical reasons for the similarity in such tales. 


(1) The desire for long life is one of the prominent life values. 
(2) Such a longing for restoration of youth is especially 


1 Frazer, Belief in Immortality, Vol. I, p. 67- 
* Some causes hich may 2e account for the persistency with which the 
moon figures in ferent of primitive life 
Tt chines by night ae well 
2 General phases in the moon's appearance, {ta waning or waxing. 
3. Moisture connected with the moon. 
4. Tidal effect of the moon. 
5. Growth identified with the waxing moon. 
* Frazer, Belief in Immortality, Vol. I, p. 73. 
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characteristic of women, especially since females show 
marks of age before males. 


(3) Age becomes first evident in facia] and other lines, hence 
measures must be employed to eradicate them. 


However, we have been unable to find any evidonce to 
account for the interruption of the process other than that 
such would be & most natural and convenient way of explain- 
ing such a phenomenon. Change of actors, such as we seo 
in the two stories, is characteristic of many tales. The 
explanations we have in these narratives, dealing with the 
origin of death, can be looked upon as recent developments, 
and furthermore we have no evidence as to what the stories 
were in their original form. 

The shedding of the skin, which is a common element in 
the Saa, Banks Islands, and the New Hebrides talos, is 
easily explainable by the fact that such a deduction was made 
after concrete experiences, and observation which passed 
through the psychie channel. Thus. the phenomenon of the 
change of skin, with its accompanying effects, must have 
been often noted by the natives of those islands. Here 
not only observation, but gencralization, is involved. 

Again, in several of the tales cited, those belonging to the 
Aruntas, the Todas, and the Scandinavians, we noto that 
restoration could not be effected unless all individuals bewailed 
the loss of the dead, and a unanimous judgment must there- 
fore be secured before restoration could bo an established 
fact. 

Although the appearance of similar stories relating to the 
origin of death in a tairly contiguous area seems to point 
to the diffusion theory in Australia and Africa, yet we must 
remember, as we have endeavoured to show, that the simple 
reaction of the imagination is not due in all casos to a common 
historical source. These ideas expressed in the tales we have 
cited have naturally developed into similar incidents, and their 
interpretation must often be looked for in psychological 
processes, which result in a convergent development of certain 
phases of the stories. 

“The desire to see the dead restored to life seems a 
sufficient explanation to account for the origin of death. 
Naturally we should expect to find the sentiment everywhere 
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in evidence that there should be no death. The mere 
occurrence of stories of the origin of death in one place due to 
the miscarriage of a message conveyed from an animal, in 
others of a bet or quarrel between two beings, is not a proof 
vf common origin. This proof requires identity of the stories. 
We can even understand how, under these conditions, stories 
of the same literary type may become almost identical in 
form without having a common origin.’ 


“ Mythology aud Folk Tales of the North American Indians,” 
JA. Pains Yol. XXVII (1914), pp. 409-410. 


CHAPTER IT 


CAUSES OF DEATH 


AUSTRALIA 
(I) South-East Australia 


(a) Gringai County. Before the body was lowered inte 
the grave, the medicine man, standing at the head, spoke to 
find out who caused its death, and he received an answer from 
another medicine man at the foot of the grave,! 

{b) Port Stephens. Before placing the corpse in the grave 
two men held it on their shoulders, while « third, xtanding at 
the side, struck the hody lightly with a green bough, at the 
same time calling out loudly the names of the requaintances 
of the deceased as well as of others. The belief was that 
when the name of the person who had caused his death was 
spoken, the deceased would shake and the corpse bearers 
would do the same, Then revenge was sought.” 

(¢} Wiradjuri. A strange belief ix found among the Wirad- 
juri. When a man is near death he is supposed to see the 
shadow of the person who is causing hix death by evil magic. 
Under such circumstances he will say to those about him, 
“Get. out of my way, so that I may sec who it is who has 
‘caught’ me”, 

We find the same belief clsewhero, as for instanee, in the 
Jupagalk tribe. Howitt also recalls a case among the Kurnai, 
that when a member of this tribe was dying, his friend who 
was with him asked repcatedly, “Can you sco who it is?” 
and was greatly disconcerted when the dying man was unable 
to tell him? 

(@) Jupagalk. When a Jupagalk man died, all the men 
went out of the camp at dusk and watched carofully to see 
the gulkangulkan of the man who killed him (that is, by 


1 Howitt, Native Tribex of South-East Australia, p. 464. 
2 Thid, p. 465, 
* Ibid, pr, 468. 
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magic) peeping out of the bush about the camp. After they 
ascertained the culprit they organized a sneaking party and 
went quietly and killed him.' 

(e) Chepara tribe. If a man becomes ill in the Chepara 
tribe, it is believed that a man of another tribe has “ caught ” 
him ; for instance, by giving him a possum rug made deadly 
by magic. This fact the sick man communicates to his 
fellow-tribesmen, and they adopt measures later to avenge 
him. The medicine-man in hia dreams will see the culprit, 
and also the immediate cause of death, which has been in 
the gift flying back to the river.” 

({) Herbert River tribes. No one is believed by the tribes 
of the Herbert River to die from any cause but the magic 
of some neighbouring tribe.* 


(2) Wimmera District (Victoria) 

The clever men and the relatives watch the corpse over 
night. They see the wraith of the slayer approach with 
stealthy steps to view the result of its machinations. After 
having seemingly satisfied itself, it disappears in the direction 
of the hunting grounds of its own people and the relatives 
of tho deceased know upon what tribe to wreak their 
vengeance.* 


(3) North Australia 

It not infrequently happens that with the assistance of the 
medicine-men, the Gammona learns who really was the cause 
of his Ikuntera’s death. It is then his duty to organize an 
avenging party to kill the guilty person.* 


(4) Warramunga 


A mound of earth is raised on the exact spot where a 
man has died. A few days after the death a visit is paid to 
this spot to see if the tracks of any individual or living creature 
ean be found. By such marks the totem of the culprit is 
found.® 


1 Howitt, Native Tribes of South-East Australia, p. 455. 

# ibid, p. 468. 

* Ibid, p. 474. 

4 Hartland, Hastinye Encyclopedia, Vol. IV, p. 413. 

> Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes of Central Australia, p. 51. 
«Spencer and Gillen, Northern T'ribez of Central Australia, p. 526. 
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(5) Central Australia 

“No such thing as natural death is realized by the native ; 
a man who dies has of necessity been killed by another man. 
or perhaps even by a woman, and sooner or later that man 
or woman will be attacked. In the normal condition of the 
tribe every death meant the killing of another individual .! 


(6) Western Australia 


(a) “ The natives do not allow that there ix snch a thing 
as a death from natural causes; they believe that if it were 
not for murderers. and the malignity of sorcerors, they might 
live forever: hence when a native dies from the effects of an 
accident, or from some natural cause, they use a variety of 
superstitious ceremonies to ascertain in which direction the 
sorcerer lives whose evil practices have brought about. the 
death of their relative: this point being satisfactorily settled 
hy friendly sorcerers, they then attach the crime to some 
individual, and the funeral obsequies are scarecly conchided 
ere they start to avenge their supposed wrongs 

(6) Wateh-an-die tribe. They possess the comforting 
assurance that nearly all diseases. ant! consequent deaths, are 
caused by the enchantments of hostile tribes. and werv it 
not for the malevolence of their cnemics they would (with few 
exceptions) live for ever. Consequently, on the first approach 
of sickness, their first endeavour is te ascertain whether the 
Boollin (magic) of their own tribe is not sufficiently potent 
to counteract that of their foes, Should the patient recover, 
they are proud of the superiority of their enchantment over 
that of their enemies, but should the Boollia within the sick 
man prove stronger than their own, os there is no help for it, 
he must die, and the utmost they can do in this case is to 
revenge his death.* 

But the same writer also statea: “It is not true that 
the New Hollanders impute all deaths to the Boollia of un- 
friendly tribes, for in most cases of persons wasting visibly 
before them, they do not entertain the idea. It ia chiefly in 
cases of sudden death, or where the hody of the decersed is 





























1 Spencer and Gillen, Native Tritee of Central Australia, p. $6. 

2 Grox, Journale of Tuo E. sueitions of LXeovery in North. West and 
Weatern Avaratia, Vol. I, 

* Oldfield, © ho Aborigines of Australia, Transartione of the Ethnotogea! 
Society of ‘Londlon, W.S., Vol. 11 (1865), p. 236. 
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fat or in good condition, that this belief prevails, and it is only 
in such contingencies that it becomes an imperative duty to 
have revenge ”’. 

{c) Kamilaroi tribe of New South Wales. “In some 
parts of the country a belief prevails that death through 
disease is in many, if not in ail, cases the result of an enemy’s 
malice. It is a common saying when illness or death comes, 
that some one has thrown his belt at the victim. There are 
various modes of fixing upon the murderer. One is to let an 
insect fly from the body of the deceased and see toward whom 
it goes. The person thus singled out is doomed ”.? 

Reference has before been made to the fact that all primitives 
regard death as an unnatural occurrence. Among the causes 
assigned for death, the following stand out most prominently : 


¥—Deatu as Due ro rae Antagonism or Some Inprvipvau 
Exercising Macica, Rrrgs 

MELANESIA 
(1) British New Guinea 

{a) The natives of Mowat or Mowatta in British New Guinea, 
do not believe in a natura] death, but attribute even the 
decease of an old man to the agency of some enemy known 
or unknown.® 

(6) Hood Peninsula. A belief here that no one dies a 
natural death. Every death is due either to the sorcery of a 
living or dead relative.* 


(2) Solomon Islands 


The natives of New Georgia, one of the Solomon Islands, 
think that when an individual is sick or dies he must be 
bewitched by a man or woman, since natural sickness is 
impossible.* 


(3) New Britain 


Amongst the Melanesians few, if any, are not killed in 
war, they are supposed to die from the effects of witchcraft 


1 Ridley, Kamtlarot, 169. 
1 Beardmore, “The Natives of Mowat, British New Guinea”, J.A.1., 
Vol. XIX (1890), p. 461. 
* Guise, “* ‘Out ‘Tribes Inhabiting the Mouth of the Wanigela River, 
New ‘Eiuines,” JA.I., Vol. XXVIII (1889), p. 216. 
« Ribbe, Zwei Jahre unter den Kannibalen der Salomo-Ineel, Pp. 268. 
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or magic. Dr. Brown’s account applies to the natives of New 
Britain and especially to those of the neighbouring Duke of 
York Islands.' 


(4) Gazelle Peninsula 

All deaths are attributed to the agency of witchcraft, and a 
sorcerer is called to find out who by ovil magic has done the 
deed.2* 

At Kai in German New Guinea “ sorcery is regarded ax the 
cause of all deaths. All men without exception div in con- 
sequence of the baneful arts of these sorcercrs and 
accomplices "’.* 


Ti—DeateH ATTRIBUTED TO THE AcTION or Evi. Spreits 


We must not lose sight of the fact, as Frazer suggests,* 
that there is a difference between death due to direct. action 
of spirits, and death attributed to the indirect influence of 
sorcerers. If the death is caused by witchcraft, the guilty 
one must be found and killed, whereas, if it is brought about 
by the action of a demon it cannot be avenged. 


(1) Norru-West AusTRALIa 


In the North-Western part of Australian every illness is 
ascribed to the djuno, an evil spirit otherwise known ay the 
walrunga or warruga.® 


(2) SinzRia 


{a) The Chukchee have little conception of death by natural 
means, When a man dies he is supposed to be killed by the 
spirits, or by an evil shaman, through the influence of his 
charms, One of the chief features of the funeral ceremony 
is the cutting open of the abdomen of the corpse, especially 


4 Brown, Melanesians and Polynesians, p. 176. 

* Kleintitachen, Die Kuatenbewohner, der (éazrlichalhinxel, p. 344. 
Quoted by Frazer, p. 48. 

* ‘The Baganda attribute natural deaths cither (0 eorrory or to the action 
of e ghost. The illness of a king is due to ghosts bocauyo no man dares lo 
practice magic on him, (Roscoe, The Baganda, py. 98, 100, 101, 26%.) 

* Keysser, “* Aus dem Leben des Kaliente, cubauss’ Deutech New 
Guinea, Vol. IIE, p. 134. 

* Frazer, The Helief in Immortality, Vol. 1, p. 27. 

* Clement, “Ethnographical Notes on the Western: Australian Aborigines” 
Archives Internationales, Vol. XVI (1904), p. 8. 
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the liver, to discover if possible, which spirit or shaman may 
have killed the deceased.’* 

(b) The Koryak conceive of the kalau as malevolent beings 
that are hostile to mankind, and correspond to the Chukchee 
kelet which sometimes appears as an invisible being, killing 
people by supernatural or other invisible means, while at other 
times he is represented as a common cannibal.” The kala 
itself pulls the soul out of the human body and sets it free to 
go off to the sky to possess himself of the body and the other 
souls of the deceased.* From a Koryak tale we learn that the 
Big-Raven sends the kalau down to the people that they may 
die so that he can create others.‘ 

Among the other reasons assigned for death is that naive 
explanation that the deceased sent a kala to kill the inhabit- 
ants of a village because the young people used to play at 
night and disturbed the old people.* 

A similar practice of dissecting the body to that found among 
the Chukchee is also practiced among the Koryak. The 
Reindeer Koryak of the Palpal Ridge dissect bodies before 
burning them to ascertain the cause for their death, and 
undoubtedly this custom was likewise practiced by other 
Koryak. The usage which is common among the Reindeer 
Koryak of the Taigonos Peninsula and the Maritime Koryak 
of Penshina Bay of piercing the abdomen of a corpse with a 
knife when it is lying on the pyre, and of staffing the 
wound with some rags, in cases where death was caused 
by some internal disease, is regarded by Jochelson as a 
survival of this custom. The Koryak explain this practice 
by saying that it is done to protect the child, who later 
receives the soul and name of the deceased, against the 
malady from which the departed is supposed to have died.* 


+ Bogoras, Ohukchec, J.N.P.E., Vol. VIL (1905), p. 298, 

* Peoples as far apart as Balong and the Koryaks make a post-mortem 
examination (Hartland, Article in Hastings, Vol. IV, p. 413). Evil spirits 
steal away the soul for the purpose of eating it and they fatten before feasting 
on it. (Bogoras, Ohukehee Materials, p, 17.) We find this conception in @ 
clearer form among the Yahut. The evil spirits eat the soul, which is one of 
the three gouls of men. 

* Jochelson, The Koryak, J.N.P.E., Vol. VI (1908), p. 27. 

* Ibid, p. 101. 

4 Ibid, p. 27. 

* Ibid, p. 103, 

* Ibid, p. 118. 
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We also read that shamans frequently inflict disease upon 
nien,!* 


U1J—Deatn as Cavsep sy OLp AaE 


(1) MELANESIA 


Of the Roro-speaking tribes it is said that “except in the 
case of old folk, death is admitted to occur without some 


obvious cause as a spear thrust ". 


(2) AUSTRALIA 

Among the Port Lincoln tribes in South Australia, we find 
the belief that death by old age and from wounds ix recognized 
as natural. ‘Tn all cases of death that do not arise from old 
age, wounds, or other equally palpable causes, tho natives 


wa 


suspect that unfair means have been practised ". 


(3) Vepie Inpian 

(a) Death is frequently mentioned in the Rig-Veda.t The 
Atharva-Veda is full of charms tu avert death.’ Seven times did 
the sages keep off death by effacing their fuotsteps.6 From 
these accounts we learn that only one kind of death, that 
caused by old age, is natural. Any death before one hundred 
years is due, according to the early Indian conception, to the 
inadequate propitiation of the spirits that have man’s life 
under their jurisdiction, or to the non-performance of » certain 
very intricate ceremony, which only the initinted could 
control. In Caland’s treatise we are told of the Indian con- 
ception of avoiding night death, or of death in the dark half 
of the moon, or again of death in the dark season.’ A most 
elaborate and complicated ceremony must be performed to 

4 Jochelson, The Koryak, JN.P.E., Vol, VI (1808), p. 101. 

* A Persian conception of the Avestan period is that every croaturo dios 
whon the demon of death comes to it. (4! 0.) 

The natives of Guiane believe that death may ariso from a wound or 
concussion or may be brought about by want of food, but in other casos it is 
the work of the “‘ Yauhahu,” or evil spirit. (Brott, The Indian Tribes of 
Guiana, p. 387.) 

2 an, The Melanesians of British New Guinea, p. 279. 
irmann, The Aboriginal Tribes of Port Lincoln in South Ausiratio, 
Pp. 279, in Native Tribes of South Australia, p. 237. 

. VIL, 5%, 12; X, 13, 5; X, 48, 15, 

je. I, 30, 3; Ui, 28,1; VEIL, 2, 17; XI, 6 11. 
Bloomfield, “‘ The Interpretation of the Veda," Aracrican Journal of 


Philology, Vol. X11 (1801), p. 416n, 
? Caland, Altendiache Todten Gebraucher, p. 6. 
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prevent such a catastrophe as departure from life at these 
specified times. We hear from Vedic literature that the 
allotted time of man’s sojourn on earth is one hundred yeara.'* 
Howover, the loss of physical strength and the evils of old 
age are clearly recognized.” 


IV—Dearx Dove to VioLEncE 

(1) MELangsra 

(a) In the Island of Nvalso, one of the New Hebrides, we 
hear of the belicf firmly established in the minds of the natives 
that nobody dies a natural death except as a result of violence, 
poison, or soreery.® 

(6) At Saa the term “ akalo ” is used for the soul of a living 
person and the ghost of an ordinary individual. The “ akalo” 
which departs from the body in dreams and returns in death 
never finds its way back. After a natural death it leaves the 
body ra’e, ufter u violent death, lalamoa.* 


(2) AusTRALIA 
South-East Australia 

(a) The Turrbal attributed all deaths other than those 
caused by violence or in battle, to magic.® 

(6) Among the Unghi, when a young man has met with a 
violent death it is the custom to wash the body and let his 
kinsmen carry it out. The reason assigned for this custom 
is that he has died before his time, and therefore could not rest 
in his grave.* 


V—Deatu SoMETIMES ASCRIBED TO THR FEscaPE OF THE 
Sovn From THE Bopy 


As Hartland suggests,’ from Siberia to Australia, from Puget 
Sound to the Islands of the Eastern Archipelago, means are 


+ Re, 1, 64, 14s 89, 9. 

* Likewise the Old Testament tells us thet man's existence on earth 
shall be three score years and ten. The weakness of old age as the cause of 
death ig a belief amongst the Wedjagga of Central Africa (@lobuz, Vol. LEXXIX 

(L900), p. 198). 
The. E 71, 10; 179, 1. 

+ Denia,“ Crovances religieuscs ot moours indigenes 'le Malo,” Bissione 
Catholiques, Vol. II (1010), p. 315, quoted by Frazer, p. 4 

* Codrington, Melanesians, p. 260. 

* ng Native Tribes of South-East Australia, p. 469. 

* Ibid, p. 468. 

* Harland, article in Hastings’ Dictionary, Vol. IV, p. 412. 
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employed to prevent the soul from wandering and to bring 
it back to the body. The permanent loss of the soul means 
nothing more than death. 


(1) MEcanzsta 

The soul, talegi or atai, goes out of the body in some dreams, 
and if for some reason it does not come back, the man is found 
dead in the morning. In true death the separation of the body 
and the soul is complete.’ 


(2) AUSTRALIA 

The Marup, Yambo, Bulalong represent during life the 
self-consciousness of the individual. lts supposed ability 
to depart from the body during sleep leads naturally to the 
belief that death is caused by ita disability to enter permanently 
its former body. This, as before pointed out, is brought 
about by the evil magic of some euemy. Thus it is that the 
belief ia current that the individual continues his existence 
even after death, although it cannot gain access to its original 
body.” 

ViI—Deara ATTRIBUTED To 4 CURSE OR SPELL 

AUSTRALIA 


The Wakelbura of South-East Australia believe that no 
strong black would die unless someone had placed a apeli 
on him."* 

Despite the fact that the unnatural character of death fills 
such an important function in the lives of primitives, yet we 
find sufficient instances of voluntary death or death by suicide 
in our areas. Among them we might mention the following 
conspicuous examples. 


Among the other causes assigned we ‘may. specify deuth as a 
result of being killed in war, as is the belief of some of the 
tribes of New Britain and those of the Duke of York Islands,* 
We also find a similar ae, among the Sioux and Omaha 


1 Codrington, Melanesians, p. 2 

* Howitt, Native Tribes of Both Bast Australia, p. 440, 

* Howitt, Ibid, p. 471. 

* An Eskimo tale accounts for death as the outcome of a quarrel between 
two men, one of whom desires to be mortal, the other wishes individuals to 
be immortal. Their words are regarded by Hartland aa probably spells. 
(Rink, Tales, p41.) 

Brown, Melanesians and Polynesians, p. 176. 
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tribes. Death as due to the infraction of a taboo and neglect 
to offer sacrifice is iJlustrated in the case of the Koryak.1 

In discussing the North-West Queensland Aborigines, Roth 
tells us of the death bone, the pearl plate and death powder, 
all of which are supposed to cause death. We likewise read 
of the bone pin which produces venereal and allied diseases 
which may be fatal or not. Drowning is thought to be due 
to a water snake, and a bogie man is responsible for a sudden 
disappearance. Death is regarded as a penalty and “ were 
an individual always to remain good, he would, barring the 
munguni (death bone) or accident, or death by actual physical 
violence (spar boomerang), probably live for ever; only 
a child can die by itself ”.? 

Although our investigation shows us that the unnatural 
character of death is universally recognized by savage tribes, 
yet we find a few isolated instances of primitives conceiving 
of its natural character too, other than voluntary death. 
Thus some of the Melanesians of New Hebrides and other 
parts of Central Melanesia believe that any serious sickness 
is caused by ghosts and spirits, whereas common complaints 
such as fever and ague are due to natural causes. “To say 
that a savage is never ill without supposing a supernatural 
cause, is not true of the Melanesians ”’.* The belief that death 
may be due to a natural cause is the conception of the natives 
of New Britain and of those of the Duke of York Islands.* 

Fraser tells us that in New South Wales when a native is 
killed in battle or is so severely wounded that he dies, or is 
crushed to death by the falling branch of a tree, or dies from 
some other visible cause, his comrades do not wonder because 
the manner of the death is manifest, but it is otherwise when 
a man sickens and dies from no obvious cause.* 

Curr has stressed the fact that the natives of Australia 
regard every death as due to old age or sorcery.® 


{ Yocheloon, The Koryab, J.N.P.B.. Vol, VI (1905), p. 101. 

* Despite the fact that the unnatural charactor of ‘death fille such on 
important function in the lives of primitives, yet we find instances of voluntary 
death or death by suicide. (Roth, Ethnological Studies among the North-West 
Central Queensland Aborigines, pp. 152-161.) 

Numerous cases of death by suicide also occur in the Siberian ares. 

Melanesians, p. 194. 

* Brown, Melanesiane and Polynesians, p. 176. 

5 Fraser, The Aborigines of New South Wales, p. 78 

" Gurr, Phe Australian Race, Vol. I, p. 48; Vol. Ill, p. 27. 
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We have seen that death from old age is regarded as natural 
by some of the tribes of Melanesia and Australia, and by the 
Vedic Indian. The instances cited not only demonstrate the 
conception of the primitives in regard to the unnatural 
character of death, because of the non-recognition on the part 
of the savage of 2 natural law controlling phenomena, but they 
show us the potent power of magic and sorcery relative to the 
death-situation. However, we wish to emphasize that such 
a view is not common to the death-complex alone, but is 
intimately identified with every form of activity of the tribe. 
Indeed, so powerful is tho réle of magic and sorcory among all 
savage tribes, that it permeates every phase of their life. If 
we look into the problem, wo soe that nearly every death must 
be avenged. “In the normal condition of the tribes every 
death meant the killing of another individual”.' We can 
readily understand that this would have a most appreciable 
effect upon the numbers of @ tribe, and this in turn would 
influence the cultura) setting of the group. 

An examination of the material at our disposal shows us 
that death in the Melanesian and Australian areas, in prae- 
tically all instances, is due to witchcraft or sorcery, whereas 
in the North Siberian district it is invariably brought on 
by the action of a spirit. In the Australian and Melanesian 
territory death may be due to the influence of an ordinary 
individual exercising magical acts, but in Siberia it is often 
supposed to be caused by the power of a shaman, as among 
the Koryak and the Chukchee. From our study of the 
Melanesian region we see that death may be attributed to an 
individual who may be either a living or dead relative.” 
But among the Australians death is in nearly al! instances 
caused by an individual of another tribe. This conception 
is illustrated in the case of the Chepara tribe,* the Herbert 
River tribes, who make a member of a neighbouring tribe 
responsible for the death,t the Wimmera district tribes of 
Victoria, who hold an individual of another tribe as the cause 





1 Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes of Central Australia, p. 48. 


* Guise, * On the Tribes Inhabiting the Mouth of the Wanigela River,” 
J.A.1,, Vol. XXVIII (1899), p. 216. 


* Howitt, Native Tribes of South-East Australia, p. 468, 
4 Ibid, p. 474, 
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of the death,’ and the Watch-an-dies, who regard death as 
due to the action of a hostile tribe.” 

In the Australian and Melanesian areas the service of a 
medicine-man is nearly always brought into requisition to 
ascertain the cause of the death of the deceased. The medicine- 
man is importuned in the Gringai County, Australie, he is 
supposed to see the culprit if a death occurs in the Chepara 
tribe, he is credited with the ability to detect the guilty 
among some tribes of North Australia’; a friendly sorcerer is 
consulted by tribes of West Australia. If we compare this 
method with that of the inhabitants of North Siberia, we 
shall find that the supposed cause of the death is detected by 
entirely different means. Here s post-mortem examination 
is conducted, both among the Koryak and the Chukchee to 
discover what spirit or shaman killed the deceased. 

The function of the sorcerer in the Australian and Melanes- 
ian death-situation is so important in contrast with the other 
areas under consideration, that we cannot afford to lose 
sight of its significance. This attitude seems to me to be a 
direct result of the historical cultural setting, for we know 
from our study that the réle of the medicine-man is most 
conspicuous in the social life of these districts. However, 
if we will contrast this with conditions found among the 
Koryak we shall find that the part which the shaman plays 
in this area is reduced almost to a minimum. ‘I did not 
find a single shaman in the settlements of the Maritime Koryak 
along Pershina Bay. The old men of these settlements told 
me that many men had died among them during an epidemic 
of measles which had ravaged these regions before my arrival, 
because there were no shamans to drive away the disease ”.” 

Although we find an insignificant number of both family 
and professional shamans among the Koryak, yet there was 
a time when this tribe had all the varieties of shamans which 
atill exist among the Chukchee.* 


1 Hartland, article in Hastings, Vol. IV, p. 413. 

4 Oldfield, “Aborigines of Australia”, Transactions of the Hthnologieat 
Society of London, Vol. 11 (1866), p. 236. 

‘Howitt, Native Tribes of South-East Australia, p. 64. 

« Ibid, p. 488. 

+ Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes of Central Australia, p. 51. 

« Grey, Journal of Too Expeditions af Discovery sn the North. West and 
West Auewaita, Vol. II, p- 238. 

* Tocholson, The Koryak, J.N.P.E., Vol. VI (1905), p. 48. 

® Ibid, p. 48. 
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Despite the fact that professional shamanism has developed 
from family shamanism, yet the functions of the professional 
shaman resemble those of the priests, which sre brought 
about by contact with a higher civilization. Hence, we 
would not expect to find the shaman exercising the same 
function as in Australia, for the function of the priest would 
be concerned with prayers and incantations to prevent death, 
but not to detect the guilty one who had caused the death. 
It is interesting to note that among the Yahut, representing 
a more advanced type of culture, the influence of the family 
shaman has declined with Christian teaching, which. according 
to Trostchansky, was formerly practiced among them, rather 
than that of professional shamanism. Even at the prosent, 
professional shamans can be found everywhere among the 
Yahut.* 

The fact that death in the Siberian area is supposed to be 
due to spirits rather than to magic, finds a part reflection in the 
cultural setting, for the Reindeer Koryak on the Taigonos 
Peninsula say that the Muaster-on-High sends the kalau to 
people when they do wrong, just as the Czar sends his Cossacks 
against those who are disobedient.* 

The question which we have asked ourselvos and in some 
cases have attempted to solve, is whether the myth connected 
with the death ritual is primary, or whether it can be regarded 
as a secondary explanation of the pre-existing cercmony. 
Naturally we have to approach with caution the statements 
of natives when they derive a ceremony from 4 myth account- 
ing for its origin. Although such reasons cannot be taken ay 
objective historical fact, yet we are unwilling to concede to 
the position assumed by Lowie who, in criticising Swanton 
and Dixon’s Primitive American Hisiory, declares “1 cannot 
attach to oral tradition any historical value whatever, under 
any conditions whatsoever”. We might cite here oursympathy 
with the view of Dr. Goldenweiser, who regards such a position 
as depriving anthropology of an important heuristic tool. 
Despite the fact that with archeological, linguistic, and 
anthropological evidence at our command, traditional accounts 


1 Jochelson, The Koryak, J.N.P.E., Vol. VI (1905), p. 48, note. 

* Ibid, p. 

4 Lavwie, “' Critieal Comment on Dr. Swanson and Dr. Dixon's Primitive 
American History,” 4.4,, Vol. XVII (1915), p. 598. 
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would lose their potency, there seems to be no justification 
for rejecting them as of no significance. Indefinite and 
doubtful evidence should not be eliminated until further 
investigation gives more reliable data.’ 

It is interesting to look into the deductions of Boas, who, 
by intensive examination of the North Pacific data, has 
shown the predominence of diffusion in establishing the 
persistency of complex tales. He has demonstrated con- 
clusively that the myths of primitive tribes are not only 
influenced by the historical setting, but by assimilating 
material from various sources.? Boas does not agree with 
Bastian and Wundt, who consider the question of how tales 
originate of comparative insignificance, because the same 
psychological processes govern material independently 
created and diffused? The tales dealing in the shedding of 
the skin and the moon stories and certain other myths cannot 
be explained as a direct reflex of the contemplation of nature. 
Supernatural occurrences such as death, which represent 
ideas contrary to the daily experience of the primitives, have 
been interpreted by exaggerations of imagination.‘ Such 
itales are associated first in a phenomenon of nature, and an 
interpretative meaning is then given.* 


1 Goldenweisor, ‘The Heuristic Value of Traditional Records, 'A.A., 
Vol. XVII (1915), p. 763. 

® Boas, Indianteche Sagen von der Nord Pacifischen Kiste Amerikas, 
p. 329. 

* Wundt, Volkerpeychologie, Vol. II, part 3. 

+ Boas, “The Development of Folk. Teles and Myths,” Scientific Monthly 
Vol. TH (1916), pp. 335-343. 

° For a discussion of the explanatory element in folk-tales, see Water- 
mann, “ The Explanatory Element in the Folk-Talea of the North American 
Indians,” J.A.P.L., Vol. XXVII (1914). 


CHAPTER IIT 
DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 


StaqnrFIcaNcE 


Tue great importance attached to the disposal of the body 
seems to be universal. We may state that the principle ia 
invariably the same—the dead would “walk” unless the 
body is disposed of with appropriate ceremony. The naturat 
tendency of the deceased, then, was to find his way back to 
the place which had been his haunt in life. 


MELANESIA 

Burial is regarded as a benofit to tho ghost; if a man is 
killed anywhere, and his body is not buried, his ghost will 
haunt the region ; when a man’s head has been taken and his 
skull has been added to some chief's collection, the ghost 
for a time at least, prowls about. The natives of New 
Britain think that possession and burial of a body is very 
important.” 


AUSTRALIA 

In some tribes there is a belief that the souls of those whore 
bodies have been Jeft unburied wander about the earth especially 
near the place of death, and are intent upon harming the 
living. Again, life beyond the grave will be denied them 
and their bodies will be devoured by crows and dogs.* 

The presence of almost every conceivable method of 
disposal of the dead in Australia certainly emphasizes the 
desire of the natives to get rid of the corpse. 


Aipu 
The Hindus lay special stress upon burial, cremation, and 
other ceremonies connected with the disposal of the body. 


1 Codrington, The Melanesians, p. 253. 
* Brown, Melanesiane and Polynesians, p. 
* Brough-Smyth, Aborigines of Victoria, Feo tL, p. 280. 
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Tf we pass from Vedic times to the period when Asvalayana 
and other collections of domestic rules were composed (the 
Grihya-Sutras), we find that the funerals are more elaborate. 
Undoubtedly, one of the most interesting subjects with which 
the Grihya-Sutras deal is that of the funeral rites. Cremation, 
Caland says, was considered a sacrament. “On this day 
1 shal) go to my father and fulfill the sacrament of the 
cremation ”.1 

The funeral service of the Hindu seems to have a double 
purpose, both for the individual and for the community, 
for are we not told that the children of the one cremated who 
do not obey the injunctions relative to the observances of the 
funeral rites shal) die of starvation ? Twice in the narrative 
is starvation the punishment intimated for the non-observ- 
ance of certain definite funeral ceremonies. Again, if any of 
the funeral rites were neglected, the restless spirit of the 
dead was supposed to hover in this world because of its 
inability to reach the blissful realms. Thus every possible 
device was resorted to to propitiate the departed spirit and to 
prevent its return. We find the allusion in Vedic literature 
to pouring water to chase away the spirit,” a strong evidence, 
it seems to me, in support of this theory. Likewise in the 
ceremony performed previous to the presentation of oblations 
to the gods and to the Manes, we read of the extinguishing of 
the Rakashoghna or lighted Jamp, which served the purpose 
of expelling evil spirits. Among the Kurns of India there is 
a belief that if there is no propitiation the restless spirit of the 
deceased will walk among them, bringing sickness, want, 
and ravages of wild animals.* An article by Monier-Williams 
shows us the pronounced Hindu attitude toward ghosts.‘ 
Although he is describing a Sraddha celebration in India in 
1876, yet an examination of very ancient sources finds the same 
belief accentuated. When a man dies, his body is cremated 
and buried, but the soul always hovers in the vicinity. This 
is his ghost, and since it has no real boty, it is uncomfortable, 
restless, perpetually longing to wander, and being possessed 


1 Jolly, Recht und Site, p. 156. 

* By, X, 14, 9. 

* Colebrooke, Life and Kssaye, Vol. IT, p. 205. 
4 Indian Antiquary, Vol. V, pp. 200-205. 
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with an insatiable desire to frequent its old haunts’ If 
he dies away from his kindred and because of ignorance of 
of his death they are unable to perform the funeral rites, he 
becomes a pisacha or foul wandering ghost with a strong 
inclination to take revenge upon the living by many violent 
acts. Williams says that in 1876 he heard it remarked that 
there were fewer ghosts in India than formerly. The natives 
explained that this was due to the fact that means of com- 
munication were so rapid that few died without their deaths 
being known. 

The Vedic Hindu when cremating their dead cried out, 
“Away, go away, O Death! Injure not our sons and our 
men ”.2. The Nayars of Malabar believe that the removal 
of the bones and ashes of the dead bring peace to his spirit 
and free the survivors from injury.’ 

Perhaps it might be well to mention a word here not only 
about the importance of the specific observance of burial 
rites, especially by a son, but also the sacrifices in honour 
of departed ancestors. Since extinction of the family in 
India prohibits offerings to the dead, the Hindu is naturally 
much concerned about dying without male descendants, and 
the birth or adoption of s son cannot be divorced from his 
religion.* 

Among the Khasis when one has died at a distance from 
home whose body has not been burned according to pre- 
scribed rales, it is a custom for a clan member or the 
children of the deceased to take three or four seeds or 
cowries to a place where three roads meet. Throwing the 
seeds into the air, they say, “to alle noh ba ngin sa lum sa 
kynshew noh ia phi”.—‘ Come, now we will collect you ” 
(The seeds representing the bones of the departed.) If 


1 The Iroquois have s belief that unless the designated burial rites are 
performed, the spirit will wander on earth and have e most unhappy existence ; 
for this reason these Indians take significant measures concerning the reco’ 
of the bodies of their clain warriors. (Morgan, Leayuc of the Iroquois, Vi 
P. 165.) ‘The Nayars of Malabar are of the opinion that the Tapes 
5 corpee i conductive to the happiness of the spirit. | (Fawoots, The No: 

in Madras Government Museum's Report, Vol. III, p. 245.) 
. a x, 181. 

» Fawcett, in tho Madras Museum’s Leyort, Vol. III, p. 251. 

+ Tn Bgypt it was the duty of a son to arrange the material equipment 
of hia father for the life beyond. ‘This is represented in the Osiris myth ag 
to the duty of Horus to Osiris, (Breasted, Development of Religion and 
Thought in Ancient Egypt, p. 63.) 
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possible, a portion of the dead man’s clothing is buried with 
the seeds." 


Norra Serra 


If a man of the Reindeer Chukchee walks along the country, 
and suddenly meets a corpse lying in the road, he incurs 
great danger. But if he turns back and endeavours to retrace 
his steps the corpse will soon pass ahead of him, barring his 
way.” A complete stranger when passing a graveyard where 
a corpse is exposed may assure himself of the protection of the 
deceased provided he be deferential and give proper offer- 
ings in crumbs of meat and tobacco.3* 

Thus not only primitives, but others, shared this attitude. 


1 Gurdon, The Khasia, p. 137. 

* Borgoras, The Chukchee, J.N.P.B., Vol. VIT (1907), p. 518. 

* Ibid, p. 336. 

* In the Old Tostament we find great emphasis laid upon burial. The 
Biblical narrators express most acathingly their denunciation of the unburied 
body. ‘Thou are cast out of their grave like an abominable branch or he 
raiment of those lain, thrust through with a sword that goes down to the 
stonen of @ pit like a carcass trodden under foot. Thou shalt not be joined 
with them in burial beeauso thon hast destroyed thy land and alain thy 

eople. 
PeoP hey shall dio grievous deaths, neither shall they be lamented ; neither 
shall they be buried.” (Jeremiah xvi. 4.) 

The Grecks and the Romans likewieo manifested the samo attitude 
toward unburied bodies, ‘The Greeks believed that the soul coukl not 
enter the Elysian Fields until buried. (Tertullian, De Anima, LVI.) 
We find the ahade of Elpenor oarnestly imploring Odysseus to bury his body. 
(Odynecy. XV, 66.) Is not the picture of Fatroclus mourning for the 

ly of Hector familiar to all of us? Again, we have been much moved by 
the ‘Vight of Priam going to Achilles to beg the body of his son. Indeed, 60 
pronounced was the feoling of the Greeks and Romans against non-burial 
that they considered it @ religious duty to throw earth upon a body which 
they chanced to find unburied. (Horace, Carm., I, 28; Horace, Od., T, 28.) 

The Grecks even regarded the gods as the instigators of burial. (Sophocles, 
Antigone, 454 et seqq.; Euripides, Supplices, 563.) Not only did these 
people of classical antiquity think it incumbent upon them to bury their 
own dead, but they also gave up the bodies of their enemies so that their foes 
would not have burial rites denied them. (Schmidt, Die Ethik der alten 
Griechen, Vol. II, p. 100, ot seqq.) Lysander was regarded as especially 
derelict of his duty when he did not ‘bury Philocles and four thousand 
prisoners whom he killed. (Pausanias, IX, 32,9.) From Pausanies we learn 
that it was “'s sacred and imperative duty to cover with earth a human 
corpse ” and from the same authority we read that the Athenians themselves 
buried the Persians who bad fallen at Marathon. (Pausanias, I, 32, 5.) 

If the body of any member of a family was known to be unburied, an 
empty tomb was raised to his memory and his heir was obliged each year to 
sacrifice a victim termed Porca Praecidanes to Tellus and Cores, to free himself 
and hia kinsmen from pollution. According to the Roman conception, if 
the deceased had not been properly buried, descent into the lower world was 
impomible, and as a consequence, he roamed the earth disconsoletely and 
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The Chaldeans believed that since the spirit of the unburied 
dead had no resting place or means of sustenance, its only 
thonght was to harass and attack the living. It wandered 
through town and country occupied only with the thought of 
rabbing the living.’ 

According to the Assyrian-Babylonian belief, to be left 
unburied was one of the greatest misfortunes which could 
befall one. The Gilgamesh Epic after giving picture of those 
whose spirit remains at rest because of appropriate burial, 
refers to the awful fate of those who are denied fitting burial 
rites. 












an evil will. (Fowler, Religious Experiments of the Romana, p. 85.) 
We learn that ono of the most sacred duties of the Grecks and Romank was 
to give the body bunel rites. (Aust, Die Religion der Homer, p. 226.) 
Vlautua gives us a very interesting story of & ghost whose soul was compelled 
to wander because due burial rites bad not been accorded to it. (Plautus, 
Montllaria.)  Berause the body of Caligula waa not buried with appropriate 
voremony, “ tho soul was not at rest, but continued to appear to the living.’ 
Ag e@ result, the corpse was disinterred aml reluried according to preweril 
form (Suetonius, Caligula, 59). In ancient times the dreadful punishment 
of denial of burial waa meted out to those guilty of great crimes (Fustel de 
Coulanges, The Ancient City, p. 19). 

A large houre in Athens was rendered uninhabitable by a ghost which 
haunted it every night. The spirit appeared in the form of an emaciated old 
man making s thundering racket with chains which were attached to his 
hands and feet. Athenodorus, a philosopher, bad the courage to coufront 
the apparition; suddenly it disappeared in the vourt. The following day, 
the spot was unearthed, and a skeleton in chains was found, After appropriate 
huris! rites had Leen performed tho ghost never again mado its apperrnies 
This story wen betieved by Miny who narrated another, — (Jriedlander, Life 
aud Mannere in the Karly Roman Empire, Vol. 11, p. 305.) 

In Egypt the recovery of the body that it might be ombalmed was 
highly desirablo ; otherwise, the deceased might loso prospect of life beyond 
the grave. (Breasted, Ancient Records, Vol. 1, pp. 362-374.) Often auch a 
rocovory was attended with great danger as in the case of Sebni of Elephantin: 
who penetrated the territory of the moat dangerous southern tribes to obtain 
the body of his father. 

Among the Samoana an unburied body caused grost concern, Cere- 
monies took place on the battlefield if the body could not. be recovered, and 
along the banks of the river if the deceased wero drowned. ‘ 
<1 Hundred Years und Long Before, p. 150.) Snel 
survivors ever; 3 erying out, “Oh, how cold (Turner, Nineteen 
Yeure in Polynesia, p. 283.) The Hatakso of Numatra think that there ix no 
Greater disgrace than to be deprived of burial. (Wostormarck, Origin and 
Fevelopment of Morat Ideas, Vol. I, p. 521.) The negroes of Accra believe 

hat happiness depends upon power, courage, woalth, and aj iate burial. 
(Westermarck, Origin and Development of Moral Ideas, Vol. Th p. 621 -) 

__ Confucius identified the immediate disposal of the dead with the great 
virtue of submission and love for superiors. (de Groot, Religious System of 
China, Vol. IE, book 1, p. 659.) In China no more righteous act could be 
conceived than of burying stray bones and covering up exposed coffins. 
(Westermarck, Origin and Development of Moral Ideas, Vol. II, p. 522.) 

+ Maspero, Dawn of Civilization, p. 689. 
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But he whose corpse remains in the fields, 

‘As you and T have seen, 

His spirit has no rest on the earth. 

The one whose spirit is not cared for by any one 

As you and I have seen, 

He is consumed by gnawing hunger, by a a donging for food 
That ia left on the street he is obliged to 


True, other motives except that of fear seem to prompt 
the primitive to take every precaution not only to dispose 
of the bodies of the dead, but also to perform suitable burial 
rites. It is in this case, as elsewhere, at first glance the desire 
to benefit the ghost may appear to be the main object, and even 
in several instances such ia distinctly stated, but the motive 
which instigates such an attitude is that unless such solicitude 
be shown, the restless, disgruntled, discontented spirit, 
deprived of a resting-place and means of sustenance, will 
return to haunt the survivors. 
The wide prevalence of cremation makes us ponder the 
reasons for this method of disposal of the dead. Some of the 
motives actuating such a practice which seem to appear are : 
(1) Cremation is the most effective way of preventing the 
possible return of the dead. 

{2) This method dispels the pollution caused by death. 

(3) It protecta the body from wild beasts. 

{4) Burning removes the deceased from the machinations 
of the evil spirits. 

(5) This process is a means of securing warmth and comfort 
in the future world. 

(6) Burning eliminates the process of transformation, a process 
detrimental to the living and the dead. 

Burial, too, seems to have for its main object the prevention 
of the ghost from tormenting the living. As intimated else- 
where, this method of disposal must be supplemented by 
other practices to render the survivors safe from the spirit 
of the dead. It is here as elsewhere, burial may be resorted 
to with the idea of preventing the deceased from falling into 
Gilgamesh Bot. Fe rm atiod oe tiaontorabed takime the forme of demons 
one the Rot Linch petana® Soe th inability of relatives to perform the 
burial ritea ia one of the greatest tragedion of the Groat War. 


(Murgoot, “ Customs Connected with Desthand Burialamong the: 
P.L., Vol. XXX (1919), p. 89.) 
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the hands of an enemy, of protecting the body from wild 
beasts, and as the most convenient way of disposal. 

Although our object is not to give in detail the various 
methods practised to dispose of a dead body which we find 
in vogue in all primitive areas and which in themselves would 
afford material for an extensive study, yet a few pertinent 
remarks can be made upon some general thoories advanced 
to explain why such a diversity exists. 

After listing twelve different ways of disposing of the dead 
in New South Wales,’ Fraser comes to the conclusion that the 
great variety of these modes of burial secins a strong proof 
that the Australian race is very mixed since a homogencous 
race ia very conservative in regard to burial rites. He further- 
More points out that thesc various methods are identified 
with different localities, except the first three which are found 
in the same tribe, the Kurringgai. Then follows what Fraser 
considers a plausible explanation and he suggests that burial 
in a hollow tree or raised stage prevents the body from coming 
in contact with the earth, a reminder of the tower of silence. 
According to the Mafulu Mountain People, the graves of 
chiefs, chiefs’ wives, members of their families, and other 
persons of special importance are platforms or troe graves.” 
Sir William Macgregor found it in the mountains of the 
Vanapa Water Shed.? Thomson records it as occurring 
among the low waters of the Kemp Welsch River.‘ Among 
the Semango of the Malay Peninsula and the Andamanese, 
although now they employ a simple form of interment, yet 


1 (1) interred at full Jength ; (2) lying on ite side with the lower part of 
the legs from the knee folded up behind ; (3) trussed up in a bundle ; (4) erect 
in the grave ; (5) laid in a sido cavity dug in the earth from tho bottom of a 
pit; (6) place the body in « hollow tree and loave it there, closing up thn 
aperture with  aheet of bark; (7) place the body on a high raised platform, 
and afterwards gathor the bones of the skeleton or Jeave them on the stago 
or scattered on the ground; (8) the bonos are carried about for some time 
and interred ; (9) they do not inter the body, but morely lay it on the surface 
of the ground and cover it with logs, or they cover it with a mound of earth 
and mark some tree nesrby with @ peculiar blaze; (10) they fix the body 
over @ slow fire and thus desiceste it and smoke it until it ia quite hard; 
they carry it about with them awhile and afterwards bury it. Tho oils 
and juices which the fire brings from the body are rubbed on their own bodios ; 
(11) they eat the dead body; (12) in some districts the body is burned. 
(Franer, The Aborigines of New South Wales, p. 80.) 

* Williamson, The Mafulu Mountain People of British Guinea, p. 263. 

* Annual Report (1807-1898), pp. 22-23. 

‘ Thomson, British New Guinea, p. 53: quoted by Williamson, p. 267. 
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formerly the distinguished members of their community, 
the great magicians, were exposed on trees, whereas ordinary 
laymen were interred in the ground.’ In the Guanaco area of 
South America we find that the dead were placed upon 
platforms? The Yukaghir formerly placed their dead on 
platforms raised on posts.° 

Rivers, too,‘ is of the opinion that the various ways of 
disposing of dead bodies in Melanesia are not original with 
the population, but must have been brought by their ancestors 
from foreign regions. Although he assumes this to be so, 
yet in specific instances he does not give any proof of diffusion. 
Rivers’ deductions are hypothetical and he insists upon 
diffusion at the exclusion of all other lines of development. 

In his Contact of Peoples he points out that the complexity 
and variety of the burial customs of the Australian natives 
stand out in marked contrast to the uniformity of their social 
organization and physical type.® He then suggests that these 
revolutionary changes in such a conservative phase of culture 
where the emotional element is so much in evidence, would 
be contemplated only with the greatest reluctance and it is 
impossible to suppose that these people could have been 
guilty of such a deviation from a prescribed custom. True, 
he advances a step beyond Frazer when he devises a mechanism 
for his theory, but we certainly cannot endorse his line of 
argument when he says: “ If the funeral customs of Australia 
have been introduced from without, they have been the 
outcome of permanent settlements of strangers who lived 
and died in such close relationship with those among whom 
thoy settled, that the visitors were able to prescribe how 
their own bodies should be treated and were so honoured if 
not reverenced, and the customs they have introduced have 
become established and time honoured practices”.6 Thus 
we see that he bases his theory upon the idea that these 
diverse rites were introduced by small bodies of immigrants 


» Skeat and Blagden, Pagan Racce of the Malay Peninsula, Vol. I, 
pp. 89-91. 

* Wissler, American Indian, p. 236. 
jachelton, The Koryak, .E.. Vol. IV (1908), p. 104, 

« Rivers, History of Melanesian Society, Vol. UI, 258 ot soaq. 

® Rivers, Contact of People in Essays und Studice Presented To Wm. 
Ridgeway, pp. 480-481. 

* Ibid, pp. 481-482. 
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who represented 6 cultural strata far in advance of their 
own. He again offers no proof but gives us an assumption 
that cannot be supported by the history of the case. 

No definite concrete evidenco indicates that cave ond 
mountain burial in Melanesia was, as Rivers supposes, duo 
to certain conditions of interaction between the neighbouring 
people.' Nor can it be proved that the prosenco of proserva- 
tion in the house in Oceania is correlated with cave burial 
in this same region.* Again it does not seem that extended 
interment and cave burial in Qccania are different modes 
of expressing the ideas of a people who believe in preservation 
in rocky tombs. However, because of environmental condi- 
tions this idea is put into exceution into different ways." 
In Indonesia we have shown (sce Part II) that a cortain 
definite connection exists between myths of origin and cave 
burial. However, we are fully cognizant that this is not 
the only reason which may account for the disposal of the 
body in this manner. 

In this connection we may state our endorsement of the 
views of Rivers who also suggests that the practice of burial 
in caves and mountain hollows may be merely the outcome 
of the desire of the immigrants to remove their dead from 
all possible injury.*. Thus in Melanesia the bones of the 
dead are used in the preparation of bows and arrows or thoy 
figure in magical rites. Here we have o great incentive for 
stealing such valuable objects. In Marquesas, Polynesia, 
we also find cave burial practised, for here the idea prevails 
that the skull might be stolen by the enemy and preserved as a 
trophy.> At Tahiti, fish hooks, bones, and chisels are made 
from the bones.® Rivers is of the opinion that cave burial 
in some Polynesian districts whose location is known only 


1 Rivera, History of Melanesian Society, Vol. II, p. 271. 

* What might be interpreted as a survival of cavo burial is seen among 
tome of the Pueblo people of Arizona and New Mexico. Whon the cavos 
wero occupied aa dwellings the dead were buried in the farthest receases and 
these rock shelters have been retained as a most fitting burial place of the 
deceased members of a community. Cushing, Thirteenth Annual Report, 
Bureau of Ethnology, 1896, p. 348. 

* Rivers, History of Melanesian Society, Vol. II, pp. 286-287, 

2 lbid, p. 271. 

* Joly, Bulletin de la Soc. d'Anth. (1964), series, p. 369. 

© Chaval, Les Marguisiens, p. 45. 

* Ellis, Polynesian Researches, Vol. I, pp. 624-626. 
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to a few might likewise be due to the fear on the part of the 
survivors of desecration by enemies of the deceased. Here, 
he claims, we need not consider the motive as influenced by 
any culture or cultures. 2 

The great fear of the dead is such that this expedient is 
resorted to for propitiation to mitigate the awfulness of 
the malign influence of a departed tribesman. Frequently 
in tribes representing the lowest degrees of culture where 
such preservation is common, the horror of the dead is most 
apparent. Other elements though may enter into the question 
of house preservation. Thus the bodies of children are often 
buried in the house to facilitate rebirth, the body of a chief 
is thus kept, for such an individual, because of his power, 
is supposed to wreak most vengeance upon the survivors 
if this seeming respect be not shown. Here we have a method 
of disposal dependent upon rank. Again we read of the 
Pygmies and Papuans,' “‘ Though the people bring their skulls 
into their homes they show no real respect for them and they 
are eager to part with them when a chance occurs”. When 
Allen makes the statement,? that “during the first stage 
(referring to preservation in a hut or cave where the family 
dwell) the attitude of a man toward his dead is chiefly one of 
affectionate regard. The body is kept at home and tended ; 
the skull is carried about as a beloved object. But in the 
second stage which induces the practices of burial a certain 
fear of the dead becomes notoriously apparent. Men dread 
the return of the corpse or ghost and strive to keep it within 
prescribed limits”, he does so without supporting his hypo- 
thesis by any definite evidence to show that the successive 
stages which he indicates took place. To the historian who 
cannot let mere assumptions stand without proofs, such 
deductions are valueless. 

It may be said that even though the corpse is kept in the 
house, such preservation may be prompted by a dread 
attitude and not by affection. Although at Murna the bones 
are handed to the nearest relative who keeps them as a 
sacred trust, yet at the end of nine months they are placed 
in a cleft of a cliff. 

True, an affectionate attitude may sometimes account 


1 Wollaston, Pygmies and Papuans, p. 140. 
* Allon, The Solution of the Idea of God, pp. 53-54. 
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for preservation of bones or skull in a house, but as we have 
seen, this motive is by no means invariably present.' 

Rivers also suggests that there is a possibility that inter- 
ment is associated with the belief in a home of the dead 
underground. He likewise declares that although there is no 
evidence for this in Melanesia,? Dr. Landtman records the 
fact that in the Fly River region of New Guinea the grave 
is supposed to be a means of passage to the underworld.’ We 
cannot ascribe to the idea that this belief is the only motive 
underlying inhumation, nor can we agree to the conclusion 
of Rivers who is of the opinion that whatever the motives 
which prompted interment in the contracted position, we 
can be certain that these are so at variance with those which 
produced preservation and can be definitely assigned to 
different culturea.* 

In other countries, such as India, Italy, and Greece, 
different methods of disposing of the body exist side by side 
and there is no proof to show that such were due to various 
cultures. Thus in India, in the Rig-Vedic period, both burial 
and cremation were practiced, although in India, as in Greece, 
burial was less favoured ; indeed it was regarded with dis- 
approval. However, burial was not, as some suppose, rare 
in the Rig-Vedic period,’ and we have an interesting hymn 
describing the ritual accompanying it. The apparent 
inconsistency between burial and burning so often stressed by 
Vedic scholars, is dismissed by Oldenberg® as unnecessary.” 
We may add that burning and burial existed at precisely the 
same time in Greece for many years, and we find numerous 
instances of such parallel methods of disposing of the body, 
not only among innumerable primitive tribes, but we also 
have this practice to-day among most progressive natives, 
the same being prompted by no cultural setting due to 
migration. We may add that in the Atharva-Veda we find two 
other modes of disposing of the body, casting out and exposure 


1 Seligmann, Melanesians, p. 728. 

2 Rivera, History of Melanesian Society, Vol. II, pp. 274-550. 

* Wostermarck, ‘Featelrift tillégnad, p. 73, quoted by Fraser. 

 Kivern, History of Melanesian Society, Vol. 11, p. 274. 

fe. XK, 19. 

* Oldenberg, Religion des Veda, p. 57. 

* To remove the apparent discrepancy between burning and burial by 
seruming that the references to burial aro to the burial of the bonea as does 
Oldenberg, is not necessary. (See Vedic Index, Vol. I, p. 8.) 
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of the dead. Zimmer considers that casting out is parallel 
with the Indo-Iranian custom of throwing out the dead to 
be devoured by wild beasts, or that this refers to the old who 
are exposed when helpless.' Before we have mentioned the 
fact that from the Grihya-Sutras we learn that all but children 
two years old are to be cremated. And so we could cite very 
many other instances to show that different methods of dis- 
posal of the body not only exist at the same time, but that 
such are instigated by varied motives specifically attributable 
to many causes, and not representing the different cultural 
standards due to successive migrations. 

This does not mean that we wish to refute the statement 
of Rivers, who claims that the preservation practice in 
Melanesia waa the result of the transmission of a practice from 
generation to generation, and which in the opinion of the 
immigrants was merely a means to an end. Naturally, the 
original purpose of such a custom might have been eliminated 
in the process of transmission. 


For supplementary reading on this subject see Sir Baldwin Spencer, 
Wanderings in Wild Australia, Vol. Il, Chapter on “ Death, Burial and 
Mourning Coremonies of the Warramunga,” pp. 476-495. 


1 Zimmer, Altindiaches Leben, p. 402. 


CHAPTER IV 
DREAD OF THE SPIRIT 


As we see universally demonstrated, burial is not considered a 
sufficient precaution against the return of the ghost. Other 
devices must be practised to exclude the dead. There 
seems no other conclusion to come to in regard to the various 
attentions bestowed upon the dead of all ancient and primitive 
peoples than the view of Frazer, who says that they sprang 
not so much from the affections as from the fears of the 
survivors. “It is the way of al! ghosts from Britanny to 
Samoa ".' 


Carryine Ovt THe CorrsE 


The custom of carrying out the corpse by some other way 
than that of the ordinary door is very common. We find 
evidence of this custom from South Africa to the farthest 
limits of Asia, from the Indian Archipelago to the Islands 
of the Southern Ocean. Although a very fow specific instances 
of this custom can be found in the definite areas under 
consideration, yet the practice is common enough to merit 
our consideration, especially in connection with discussing 
the universal attitude of dread toward the spirits of the 
deceased. 

MELANESIA 

It is a custom of the Fiji Islands to break down theside of the 
house to carry out a dead body, although the door ia wide 
enough.* 
inpia 

In some areas the corpse is passed out in a seated posture 
through an opening in the wall. The hole is closed after the 

1 Frazer, “On Certain Burial Customs, an Illustration of the Primitive 
Theory of the Soul”, J.A.L., Vol. XV (1865-1886), p. 64; Turner, Samoa, 


p. 150; Williams (Monier), Heligious Life and Thought in India, p. 239, 
1 Williams, Fyi and ihe Fijians, Vol. I, p. 107, 


Lid 
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ceremony.’ It is still a custom among Hindu castes that 
when 4 death has occurred on a non-euspicious day, not to 
remove the corpse through the door, but through a temporary 
hole in the wall.2 The corpse is carried out feet foremost, so 
that the ghost may not find ita way back to the house.* 

A death under an unlucky or disgraceful circumstance 
often occasions a special mode of conveyance of the dead 
body. This is usually effected by means of an opening other 
than that of the ordinary house door, and is resorted to among 
modern Hindus only when people have died on inauspicious 
days,* 

The Banjaras of Khandesh reverse the process. Instead 
of the ordinary door they make another entrance, for the 
usual way of exit is supposed to be polluted by the passage 
of the spirit of the dead.’ A similar custom is found among 
the Maghs of Bengal. When the friends return from the 
funeral, in the event of the death of the master of the house, 
the ladder leading up to the house is thrown down, and an 
entrance is made by cutting a hole in the back wall.® 

In the Kabui settlement in the Valley of Manipur it is 
usual to carry out the body through the small door at the side 
of the house, or even through a small aperture made for the 
purpose. Such an opening is closed after the removal of the 
body.’* 


Srepria 


Among the Koryak it is the custom to carry out the dead 
body by raising the corner of the tent. The Chukchee carry 
out the body not through the entrance of the tent, but through 
the roof or from under the folds of the tent cover. Every 
trace of this improvised exit is obliterated to prevent recogni- 


2 Sonnerat, Voyage aur Indes Orientales et a la Ohine, Vol. I, p. 86. 

* Dubois, Hindu Manners, Customs and Ceremonies, Vol. Ui, p. 505, 

1 Grooke, The Natives of North India, p. 217. 

4 Frazer, Belief in Immortality, Vol. I, p. 46! 

| Crooks, Popular Religion and Folk-Lore of Northern India, Vol. II, p. 56. 

1 Hodson, The Naga Tribes of Manipur, p. 147. 

* When a death haa taken place among the Indians of north-west North 
America, the body is at once taken out of the house through an opening in 
the wall from which the boards bave bean removed. (Boas, Sizth Annual 
Report of the Commitiee on North-Western Tribes of Canada, p. 231: special 
reprint {rom Report of the Brisigh Association for the Advancement of Science, 
Leeds Meeting, 1903.) 
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tion of his old haunts by the deceased.’ The head of the 
sled on which the dead body is placed is pointed to the houav, 
the rear in the direction in which it is to be taken.” The 
so-called double dead are overturned with the sled, and 
fall face downward.* 

‘These illustrations are sufficient to show the prevalence of 
the custom of carrying out the corpse by other than the 
ordinary means of oxit.* We may add tho following reasons 
in explanation of such a custom : 


(1} The practice of throwing open the windows is sometimes 
observed before death for the purpose of easing the 
departure of the soul, for escape is impossible if the way 
be obstructed. It ia important to bear in mind that in 
such a case the window is permitted to romain open only 
for an instant for fear the soul might return.‘ 


1 Jochelson, The Koryak, J.N.P.B., Vol. VI (1905), pp. 110-111, 
} Hogoras, The Chukehee, J.NP.B., Vol. VIE (1007), p. 628. 
hid. 

* The uso of an oxit different from that of the ordinary ono iy not. confingd 
to carrying out the corpse, Aniong tho Kwakinoe Judiana girls during the 
adoloscent period at the time of uncleapliness depart from aud ontor their 
room through a hole in the floor. (Ions, First General Heport of the Indianx 
of British Columbia, p. 42.) Iu the samo tribe mon who are contaminated 
bocause of outing huinan flesh for fuur months are not pormittod to go out 
except by a sucret door in the rear of the house. 

‘ Bogoras, The Chukehee, J.N1’.E., Vol. Vil (1907), p. 617. 

Among the Sakalava and the Antincriva of Madagascar, whon a sorcerer 
or prince dies within the enclosure of the King's palace the botly ix carried out 
not through the door, but by @ breach made in the wall. (Van Gonnop, 
Talon et Totémieme & Madagascar, p. 65, yaoting Dr. Catat.) The Tlingit 
curry out @ corpse through an opening in the rear corner of & houne, 
passage-way being made by removing e wall plank. (Swanton, “ 
Pwenty-sizth Annual Report of Kthnology (1908), p. 420.) 

‘The Algonkins carry out a dead body through a hole opposite the door, 
(Brinton, Myths of the New World, p. 279.) 

In the Hritieh Isloa and different parts of Europe it is umual to throw open 
the doors and windows. Such a precaution was resorted to in England (1800), 
upon the death of a dignitary of the Church of England. (Notes and Queries, 
seventh series, Vol. X (1880), p. 170, quoted by Hartland, article in Hastings, 
Vol. IV, p. 415). & survival perhaps of the ides that tho greatest amount of 

langer from death pollution emanates from thos most sucred. It is 
significant to note in this connection that the Matse of Ewhe carry out 
the body of a priest through a hole in the wall. (Speith, Die E’we-Stamme, 
P. 756). Here again we seo that defilement is ewpecially connected with those 
Tegarded as most sacred. 

__ Acommon custom in France, Germany, and Switzerland is to take the 
tile off the roof with the object of easing the departure of the soul. (Ztsch. 
dea Verime far Volkekunde, Vol. XI (1901), p. 267.) 

q The Hottentots, Bochuanas, Marotec, Zo, and many tribes of Kouth 
and West Africa, never carry a corpse through a door, but always by a special 
opening in the wall. (Kolbon, The Present Stote of the Cope of Good Hope, 
Vol. I, p. 316; Thunberg, “(An Account of the Cape of Good Hope,” in 
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(2) There is a fear of pollution from the corpse. 


(3) The main object is to prevent the dead from finding his 
wey back, 


Pinkerton’s Voyages and Travela, Vol. XVI, p. 142.) A similar custom is 
found among the Tlingit and Heide. (Boas, Sizth Report of the Commitiee 
on the North-Western Tribes of Canada, p, 23), Swanton, “Contributions to 
the Ethnology of the Haida”, J.N.P.B., Vol. V, pp. 52-54. 

Sometimes the soothsayere of Tangut say that it ig not good luck to carry 
out a corpse by the door, and they often break a hole in the wall to carry out 
the doceased, (Yule, Travels of Marco Polo, Vol. 1, p. 209, 6.) The 
Siamese not only break an opening through the side of the house wall, but 
after the body is out, they hurry it at full speed, throe times round the house. 
(Tylor, Primitive Culture, Vol. II, p. 26.) 

If @ death occurs within a house among the Eskimo of Hudson Bay, 
the doad budy is carried out throngh a hole which is then closed to prevent. the 
return of the spirit, (Turner, * Ethnology of the Ungava District, Hudson 
Bay Torritary, Eleventh Annual Report of the Bureau of Ednotony (1894), 
p. 191.) 

It is a Norve custoin that a corpee should not be carried out by the door 
but by a hole made in the wall which is located at back of the dead man's 
hhond ; the decoasod is taken out backwards ; again, a hote is sometimes dug 
in the ground under the south wall, and the body of the deceasod is drawn 
through it. (Weinhold, Adinordisches Leben, p. $76.) 

Th Greoniand the body ia ‘carried out through « window if the death hus 
occurred in the tent and the skins are unfastened in the rear of the corpse. 
‘A woman placed bebind the dead body waves a lighted chip and savg, “There's 
nothing more to be bad here". | (Crank, History of Greeniand, . 237.) 

We read that in certain parte of Umbria, such as V'erugia sa ini, an 
opening elevated some feet above the ground and known as the “Door of 
the Dead", was very common. | (Yule, 7¥avelsof Murco Polo, Vol I, p.209,n6.) 

‘A bricked doorway called the “Corpse Door” existing in many farm 
houses of Jutland, has been recently discovered by Keilberg. (FL, Vol. 
XVIII (1907), p. Bt), The ‘The corpee door ia still to be seen near Amsterdam. 
(Frazer, “ On Cortain Burial Customs”, J.A.I., Vol. XV (1885-1886), p. 70.) 
tami? oa a of Central Tibet the 4 ‘toad bodies of merabers of the 

ly are taken tl e corpee of another person ia 
carried through the window or smoke hole or a hole in the wall. (Yule, 
Travele of Marco Polo, Vol. I, p. 219, n6.) 

The Hottentota remove the dead from the hut by @ special opening. 
(Bastian, Mench, Vol 11, 323 + quoted by Tylor, Primitive Culture, Vol. TI, 

. 28.) 
P “A common custom among the Lolos of Western China ja to make « hole 
in the roof of s house to enable she soul to eacape, (Henry, The Lolos and 
Other Tribes of Western China ”, J.A.I., Vol. XXXII (1903), p. 103.) 

For diseusaion of the Corpse Door, ee Yule, Marco Polo, p.209. Frazer, 
On Certain Burial Customs, p. 70. 

Formerly the Cheremise of Ruseia osrried out a carpee through & breach 
in the north wall to prevent the return of the ghost. (Kusnezow, 
Glauben vou Jesenia und den Todtenguites der Yachororisen”, Truer: 
nationales Archiv far Ethnographie, Vol. IX (1806), p. 157.) 

‘The Eakimo about Bering Strait raise @ corpse through « smoke hole 
in the roof: never do they carry a dead body through a doorway. If such 
a hole is too small to permit the carpee to be carried through, an entrance is 
made in the rear of the house. Such an opening is immediately closed. 
(Nelson, “The Eskimo About Boring Strait”, Eighteenth Annual Report, 

jureau of Ethnology (1899), p. 311.) 

‘The Hupa Indians carry out a corpee, not through the door, but by means 

of the wall. (Goddard, Life and Culture of the Hupa, p. 70.) 
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REVERSAL OF THE ORDER OF THE ROUTE OF THE FUNERAL 
Procession 

MELANESIA 

In the Solomon Islands the return of the funeral cortege is 
by a road other than that by which the corpse was carried. 
lest the ghost should follow." On the return from the burial 
of one of the natives of Florida, the mourners take a 
different road than that by which they carried the corpse to 
the grave.* 


Hinpu 

When the Vedic Indian proceeded to the place of interment, 
the eldest came first and the youngest last in the funeral 
procession? but the order was reversed on the homeward 
march. 


SIRERIA 
After the performance of burial rites among the Chukchoe 


the order of the funera) procession is reversed to prevent 
pursuit by the dead.‘ 


Drivine Away THE Gnost 

MELANESIA 

After a deceased member of the Roro-speaking tribes 
has been placed in his grave, a near relative strokes it twice 
from head to foot with a branch for the purpose of driving 
away the dead man’s spirit. In Yule Island when the ghost 
has thus been brushed away it is pursued hy two men waving 
sticks, This is kept up all along the route from the villege 
to the forest, and here with a final curse, they hurl the sticks 
and torches after him.5 If unusual noises and creakings are 
heard coming from the dead man’s deserted house, special 
measures might be taken to drive the spirit away.° 

Tn the Banks Islands it is thought that the ghost does not 
at once leave the neighbourhood of his old body. He manifests 
his presence by noises in the house and lights on the grave. 


1 Codrington, Melanesiune, p. 254. 
* Frazer, Belicf in Immortality, Vol. I, P Eat 
: Caland, Albindische Todken Gebraucker, 

+ 





Bogoras, The Ohukohee, JNPH, Vol. 1 tl 
Seligmann, The Melanesians, p. 275n. 
* Ibid, p. 277. 
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On the fifth day his relatives drive him away with shoute 
and the blowing of conch shells or the sound of bull roarers.’ 

It is a custom among the Torres Straits Islanders that 
after a lapse of several days following a death, the relatives 
return to the body, mourn, and beat the roof of the bier, 
while they raise a shout with the object of driving away any 
part of the man’s spirit which might chance to remain. This 
is especially significant at this moment, for the time has arrived 
for the severing of the head of the deceased. They think 
that this could not be easily accomplished if the spirit were 
still lurking in the body. Naturally the dead man is unwilling 
to part with so valuable an asset as his head.” 

The inhabitants of North Melanesia are very much afraid 
of ghosts and do all in their power to drive them away. At 
the conclusion of a feast which consists of the body of their 
victim, these cannibals shout, brandish spears, beat the 
bushes, and indulge in all sorts of fantastic cries with the 
object of expelling from the village the ghost of any man 
who has been murdered and eaten.* 

The ceremony of expelling the ghost forms a conspicuous 
part in the rites of the Sulka, a tribe of New Britain to the 
south of the Gazelle Peninsula. The time for the expulsion 
is decided in secret lest the spirit should hear. Cocoanut 
leaves are gathered the evening preceding the ceremony and 
the next morning the performance begins. Then they beat 
the walls, shake the posts, set fire to the cocoanut leaves, 
and then rush out into the paths.‘ After the Fijians had 
buried a man alive these savages used to make a thundering 
noise with bamboos, trumpets, shells and other articles to 
drive away the spirit.’ 

The ghost of the dead wife is specially feared by the widower 
in Britiah New Guinea. Everywhere he goes about in mourn- 
ing and armed with an axe to defend himeelf against her 
spirit. In addition he is subject to many restrictions and has 
to follow a life like an outcast from society for the members 

+ Codrington, Melanesians, p. 267. 
ae Cambridge, Anthropological Expedition to Torres Streite, Vol. XV, 
PS Fraser, Belief in Immortality, Vol. I, p. 396. 
* Rasober, “Dio Sulka oin Bertrag zur Ethnographic Neu Pommern,” 
Archiv, far Anthropologie, Vol. XXIX (1904), p. 214. 


+ Jackson, in Erekine’s Journal of a Cruise Among the Islands of the 
Western Pacific, p. 477; quoted by Frazer, p. 416. 
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of the community are afraid to come in contact with such a 
dangerous individual. The Mafulu at the head of the St. 
Joseph River in British New Guinea believe that at the death 
of one of the natives the human spirit departs from the body 
and becomes an evil ghost. Hence they resort to the device 
of driving it away with shouts.” In the Hood Peninsula in 
British New Guinea, special precautions are taken by man- 
slayers. Among them may be mentioned the beating of floora, 
and the kindling of fires for the purpose of expelling the 
ghost if he should be lurking in the neighbourhood.* It may 
be added that the spirits of slain men, unchaste women, and 
women who have died in childbed, are especially foared.* 

Formerly it was a custom of the Mabuiag to tie the things 
of a dead man together and also his great toes. The body 
wan then wrapped in a mat which was either sowed or fastened 
with a akew. The corpse was carried ont of the camp feet 
foremost lest the ghost should find ita way back and trouble 
the survivors.* 

In German New Guinea the Yabim drive away atghost*with 
shouts and the beating of drams.® Some days after the burial 
of one of the Papuans of Dutch New Guinoa, about sunset, 
an awful noise in all the houses of the village may be heard. 
The yelling, screaming, and throwing of sticks are supposed 
to compel the ghost to take his exit.’ 


AUSTRALIA 


The women of the Alice Springs Group join in the dancing 
and shouting connected with the funeral ceremony and heat 
the air with their hands in the direction away from the 
body with the object of driving away the spirit from the old 
camp which it is supposed to haunt. After the dancing is over, 
all the participants in the performance diroct their steps to 





}, Cig Les Canaques, “ Mort-deuil,’ 
(1003) Pp. po 4, quoted by Frazer. 

Will "he Mafulu Mountain People of Lritinh New Quinsa, 
PP. 244: 255. 


ues, ‘ Mort-deuil," Missions Catholiques, Vol. XXXIV 
(3003) “Ps Do bd ot seq, quoted by Frazer. 
‘lame, Ft and the Pipians, Vol. 1, p. 241. 
. Gambadge , Anthropological Expedition to Torres Straits, Vol. V, p. 248. 
* Vetter, Koren herdber wnd hitftane, Vol IL, p. 77 Val. Ill, p24 ; quoted 
by Frazer, p. 248. 
7 Ven Hasselt, Die Pa;atastémme an der (éeelvinkbai, quoted by Frazer 


Missions Catholiques, Vol. XXXIV 


P. 305. 
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the burial place with a run. The leader of the procession 
makes a circuit away from his associates, perhaps to prevent 
the spirit from returning to his usual] haunts. When the 
grave is reached the leader jumps upon it and dances wildly. 
All the rest follow suit except the Mia, Uwinna, and Mura 
women, who dance backwards and forwards beating the air 
downward as if to drive the spirit into the grave.’ In the 
Melville Islands men rush to the grave yelling and throwing 
spears ahead of them to drive away the spirit.” 


Hrpu 


Allusion has before been made to the pouring of water 
during the Vedic funeral services with the avowed object of 
chasing away the spirit, or the lighting of the Rakshoghna 
which was supposed to expel evil spirits. 


Sunpry Devicrs 
MELANESIA 


At Mabuiag the corpse is carried out feet foremost, other- 
wise the mari (ghost) would find its way back and trouble the 
survivors.® 


AUSTRALIA 

When the Urpmilchima is practised by the Arunta, the 
widow, decorated with a chaplet of beads, goes to the grave. 
1n the midst of wild lamentations and trampling of boughs 
she and the other relatives cut themselves, both to indicate 
their grief and to show that appropriate mourning has been 
done. Otherwise the spirit of the dead might return to take 
its vengeance upon the survivors for neglect. After the 
performance of these rites the deceased must return to the 
Alcheringa camp and leave them in peace.‘ In the Warra- 
munga tribe we find that certain ceremonies must be performed 
to display respect for the dead, for otherwise the ghost would 
feel great chagrin and thus would make it most uncomfortable 
for the living relatives.> 


1 Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes of Central Australia, p. 506. 
* Spencer, Native Tribes of the Northern Territory of Australia, p. 233. 
» Cambridge, Anthropological Expedition to Torres Straits, Vol. ¥, p. 248. 
{ Spencer and Gillen, Northern Tribes of Central Australia, p. 608. 

i Py o 
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The natives of some tribes of the Central Australian Group 
believe that unless a certain amount of grief be displayed, 
the survivors will be harmed by the offended spirit of the 
dead man.’ Among the Alatunja of the Alice Springs Group, 
it is the custom of the widow to paint herself white to attract 
the attention of the spirit.” The ghost is supposed te watch 
the proceedings from the bottom of the grave. When he 
sees that his widow is painted white and wears the chimurilia, 
he realizes that he is sufficiently mourned for. The object 
in painting the body white is for the purpose of attracting the 
spirit’s attention.® 

The Ngarigo practice was to cross a river after burying a 
body to prevent pursuit by the ghost. Howitt recounts an 
instance which came to his notice. A leading man of tho 
Ngarigo tribe died at the Snowy River and was buried there. 
The survivors who had camped not far away, were much 
alarmed at night by what they thought was the ghost of the 
deceased haunting the camp. as one of the relatives expressed 
it, “coming after his wife “* 

The Wakelbura also take measures to ward off the ghost. 
They mark ali the trees in a circle round the burial place, 
so that when the deceased rises from his grave in pursuit of 
the survivors he wil) direct his steps in accordance with the 
marks on the trecs, and thus will always find himsclf at his 
starting point. Farthermore, to fortify themselves moro 
strongly against possible pursuit, they put coals in the ears of 
the dead man, supposing by this means that the ghost. would 
remain in his body until they had advanced sufficiently far. 
Again, they would light fires and put bushes in tho trees with 
the intention of enticing the deceased to tarry in the bushes 
and warm himeelf by the fires.® 

Among the Dieri is a custom to tie the big toes of the corpse 
together. The Blanch-water section stand in awe of the 
dead and adopt measures to prevent the dead from rising by 
tying the toes together and the thumbs behind the back. If 
any footprints are in evidence about the grave they come to 








1 Native Prides of Central Austratia, p. 510. 

* Ibid, pp. 503-507. 

* Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes of Centrat Australia, p. 507. 
* Howitt, Nasive Tribes of Souwth-Rast Australia, p. 461. 

* Ibid, p. 473. 
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the conclusion that the deceased is dissatisfied with his 
resting place, and they bury him a second time.* 

Among the Narrang-ga, the Wotjobaluk, the Mukjarawaint, 
the Ngarigo tribes, as well as in the Victorian area and in the 
Gringai country, the body is usually buried bound with heavy 
cords, the knees doubled up, either reaching the chest, or the 
face with the elbows often fast to the sides.) This seems 
a device resorted to to prevent the return of the ghost to its 
familiar haunts by preventing its escape from the tomb.* 

The Kukata place digging sticks at the grave to keep the 
spirits away,> and so many other expedients were adopted to 
facilitate’ the journey of the deceased to the other world, 
and to interfere with his return to this one. 

At the burial ceremonies of a Kakadu native the deceased 
is addressed thus: ‘‘ You lie down quietly, do not come back, 
lie down all right; if the children see your spirit later on, 
they will be sick’. It is also a custom among the Kakadu 
tribe to place the body face downward, the legs bent back at 
the knees.® 

In one part of Queensland the dead are buried face downward 
and in another part the knee-cap of the deceased is removed." 
In Cooper Creek we note @ custom also found in other sections 
of Australia. The ground round a grave is swept to obliterate 
all footprints.” 

Perhaps the climax of the dread attitude is reached by the 
Kwearriburra tribe on the Lynd River in Queensland. 
Whenever a person dies, they cut off his head, roast it in a fire 
on the grave, and when it is thoroughly charred they smash 
it into minute pieces and Jeave the fragments in the hot coals. 
They calculate that when the ghost arises from the grave 
to follow the survivors he would miss his head, and go groping 
about for it until he scorches himself in the fire and is glad 
to return to his cramped quarters.® 

“When on important men dice ia Olero, the two big toes are tied 
r. (Dennett, Nigerian Studies, p. 30.) 
1 Howitt, Native Tribes of South-East Australia, pp. 450-461, 
} Sum The Austration Race, Vol. I, p. 87. 
‘ Spencer, Native Tribes of the Northern Territory of Australia, p. 241. 
* Thomas, The Natives of Australia, p. 200. 
1 Bmyth, ‘The Aborigines of Victoria, Vol. 1, p. 119. 
ges eee “ Legends of the Australian ‘Aborigines, "JAZ. Vol, XIV 
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Ispia 

Before burial a clog was tied to the foot of the Vedic Indian 
to prevent the return of the deceased.’ We learn that round 
the thumbs and big toes are twined one or two white threads 
tied with fringe or grass. Stones are given to the survivors 
and they are also placed between the village and the place 
of cremation to ward off the return of the dend. Care is taken 
to obliterate all footprints and those who are in the funeral 
procession are requested not to look back. It is significant 
to note that at the funeral ceremony planta are selected whose 
names have a protective sense. The Kurmi caste also practice 
the custom of tying the thumb and great toe."** 

The menial tribes of Inc bury their dead face downward 
and fill the grave with thorns. Sometimes the corpse is bound 
with cords or interred in the crouched position.*t When a 
member of the Kurmi caste dies, the route along tho funeral 
procession is strewn with thorns.‘; The Aheriya of Dudb 
bury their dead face downward.* 

In the Kunbi caste the chief mourner walka round the 
corpse dropping streams of water all the way." Among tho 
Aheriya in Duab and the Bhangi in Hindustan, the survivors 
throw sticks and stones behind them after interring the 
corpse,’ 





' Av, V1, Lt: Bloomfield. American Journal of Philology, Vol. X11. 


2 Russell. Tribes and Casica of India, Vol. 1V. 1. 74, 

* ‘Tying of the limbs is a very common dovico to prevent walking. We 
the Hudson Bay Kakimo. (Turner, deport, 

Rurean of Ethnology, Vol. X1, p. 191), by the Pimus of Arizona (Yarrow, 

Introduction to the Mortuary Custome of the North American Indiana, Vol. T, 

p. 981, by the Tupinambas of Hrazil, etc. (Southey, Hixtory of Hrazil, Vol. 1, 

p. 248.) The expedients of tying the toen and thumbs together, bending the 











custom practised by 











knees, fastening the ollows to the sides. bonding the head down, enveloping 
et, attaching a clog to the foot, the extraction of the knoc-cap, 





the body 
are among the methods employed to prevent * walk: 

At childbirth the hands of a Kurmi woman are tied with a cotton thread 
so that the spirit cannot arise and trouble the living. (Jtusuel), The Triber 
and Castes of the Central Provinces of India, Vol. IV, p. 78.) 

2 {rooke, Popular Religion and Folk-Lore of Northern India, Vel. U1, 
pp. 48-60, 

+ The wrapping of the dead body in clothes and nets, the placing of 
stones and logs over a corpse, the putting of snakes across the coffin perhaps 
ate also devices for preventing the dead from walking. 

* Rumell, Trites and Castes of India, Vol. IV, p. 78. 
¢ Among some negro tribes thorns are put in the paths to keep away 
demons. (Spencer, Principles of Sociology, Vol. I, p. 173, quoting Bastian.) 

¢ Sroake, The Tribes and Camen of the North: Went Provinces, Vol. I, p. 44. 

ol. IY, p. 35. 
vol. I, pp. 45-287, 
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Among the Néyars those who carry the corpse to the pyre 
are dressed as women.* 

When the Aheriyas of the Northern Provinces burn the 
corpse, they fling pebbles in the direction of the pyre to 
prevent the spirit accompanying them.” In the HimAlayas, 
when & man returns from the funeral services of a relative, 
he places a thorny bush on the road whenever it is crossed by 
another path. It is incumbent upon the nearest male relative 
when he sees this to put a stone upon it, and presa it down 
with this feet, praying to the spirit of the dead man not to 
molest him. Among the Dhangars and Bason of the North- 
Western Provinces we meet with a strange custom. After 
they have sacrificed a hog, which is regarded as the repre- 
sentative of the dead man, they bury the trunk in the grave, 
and pile thorns and stones to keep the ghost down.* The 
Dwanwar carry a corpse to the grave on a cot turned upside 
down.‘ If a man cannot afford a bier of planks, the Kurmi 
place the deceased on his cot turned upside down, and carry 
it out with the legs pointing upward.> 
Norra Srexeis 

Among the Chukchee, the idea of the deceased doing harm 
is much more in evidence than the possible good he might do. 
Fear of the dead and the necessity of adopting precautionary 
measures to prevent their return is so deeply ingrained in the 
mind of the natives, that this idea is even conspicuous in the 
children’s play. We might mention among some of the 
devices to prevent the return of the dead: directing the head 


1 Thurston, Castes and Tribee of Southern India, Vol. V, p. 359, 
* Crooke, Popular Religion and Folk-Lore of Northern India, Vol. 1, 


57, 
1 Ibid, p. 58. 
« Russell, The Tribes and Casiee Loi Central Province of India, Vol. I, 
495. 
oye is a. common custom through all clocks in the house or 
to cover all mirrors, and to turn Shem oy ‘their Tacos to the wall ‘This is 
said to be done to prevent or misleading the Cee in its efforts to 
leave the house, (Hartland, article in Heatings, Vol. IV, p. 415.) 


‘An Ojibway widow springs over the grave and runs zigzag behind the 
trees as if fleeing from some one. She thus dodges the ghost, of her husband 
to prevent it from haunting her. (Jones, Ojibway Indians, p. 99.) 

+ Hartland, artiole in Hastings, Vol. IV, p. 74. 

In Scotland and Germany when the coffin was lifted up, the chairs on 
which it reated wore carefully turned upside down for fear the ghost might 
be sitting on them. (Frazer, ‘On Certain Burial Customs", J.A.J., Vol. KV 
(1885-1886), p. 67.) 

* Bogoras, The Chukehes, J.N.P.E., Vol. VII (1907), p. 518. 
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of the corpse toward the exit,’ the Reindeer Koryak custom 
of placing the reins of the reindeer, which convey the 
dead body to the cremation place, over the right shoulder, 
the reverse of the usual way.” and among tho Chukchee we 
note that when the reindeer intended for the dead are being 
slaughtered, the collars are placed over their right shoulders, 
contrary to their usual custom.** Before, allusion has been 
made to the reversal of the order of the funeral procession on 
its homeward march, to interfere with possible pursuit by 
the dead, We likewise hear of incantations being practised 
to prevent the spirit from following the survivors. Some- 
times the summer after the death of the Chukchee the chief 
of the funeral procession would wado through the water in 
a pool exclaiming ‘I am not a man; I am an eiderduck ".' 
The “followers” in the funoral procession of a Reindeer 
Koryak caw like ravens and bark like foxes. This is done 
three times to conceal their identity and make it appear that 
they are ravens or foxes.> Again there is an injunction against 
beating a drum for three nights during the time of the death 
ceremony, for this might cull the dead hack to life. Among 
the Reindeor Chukchee, cutting the throat of a corpse is 
regarded as indispensable. ‘his is done to prevent the spirit 
of the deceased from following the funeral cortege.’ The 
same people practise the enchanting of an iron sheet which 
serves as a net into the holes of which the deceased would be 
caught if he attempted to return to his home. Such a shoct 
is placed under one of the skins of bedding in the sleeping 
room.* 

A deceased Koryak is dressed in his funeral garments just 
before the corpse is taken out. The arrangement of the 
clothes is peculiar, to indicate, Jochelson suggests, that the 
dressing of the dead is different from that of the living.” But 








1 Boy Si Chukehee, JNPE., V¢ LL (1907), p. 522. 
* Jock Phe Koryak, JN. PE 1905), p. 110. 
3 » Hogoras, The Chukohee, J.N.P-E. (1907), p. 626, 


* Dogs are not allowed ¢9 drag a sled which conveys'e deud body to the 
place of interment. (Bous, “ Contral Eskimo”, Sizth Annual Report of the 
Bureau of Ethnology (1888), p. 613.) 

‘ + egoras, The  Ohalkchos, INP.£., Vol. VII (1907), p. 682. 





* Ibid, p. 528, 
" Jochelson, The Koryak, J.N.P.E., Vol. VI (1905), p. 110, 
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it seems that this practice must have another object—namely, 
to confuse the ghost by a reversal of an ordinary custom. 

We read that the left-hand mitten is put on the right-hand, 
and the right-hand one on the left-hand. The cap is put on 
with its front toward the back. When hitching the reindeer 
which carry the dead body to the place of cremation, the 
reindeer Koryak puts the collar over the right shoulder of 
the animal which ordinarily is placed over the left. After 
the body is put on a sledge, it is tied with straps to prevent 
its getting up.’ 

Methods are adopted among the Koryak of preventing the 
spirits of the deceased from entering other houses. As soon 
as a death occurs, a messenger ascends to the entrance of each 
house, and calls: ‘‘Set a noose!’" The messenger is asked by 
those within the house, ‘‘Who is dead?” and after the 
desired information is communicated, the messenger departs. 
Then a blade of grass or a splinter is placed near the head 
of the ladder. One of the relatives of the deceased holds the 
head of the dead man on his knees until the entire village 
is informed. Little children are held in their mother’s or 
grandmother’s arms. After the news of the death has been 
told to all the natives, the deceased is placed on his bed.* 

An interesting story is told of a Koryak who was taken ill 
while travelling and who died in a Russian village near Gishiga. 
The Russians buried him in his travelling clothes. The 
Telatives of the deceased did not then know what to do with 
his funeral costume which among the Koryak ia always 
prepared in advance of the death. As they feared he might 
come to get it, they decided to send it to the Russians of the 
house where the man died, and thus performed their duty 
to the deceased. However the Russians were unwilling to 
accept it, but the Koryak messenger left it on the floor of the 
house and drove away.’ 

Other practices in the funeral rites of the Koryak demon- 
strate the same attitude toward the spirits of the dead. 
Jochelson has given us 4 very significant account of a funeral 
ceremony which he witnessed among the Koryak. Weare just 
going to recount those details which directly concern the point 


} Jocheleon, The Koryak, J.N.P.E., Vol. VI (1905), p. 111. 
» Ibid, p. 104. 
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under consideration. After the burning of the child's clothes, 
and appearance of the child's head, the grandfather took a 
pole and thrusting it into the body exclaimed: “ Of yonder 
magpie pricked”. He then imitated the actions of the 
magpie in the world of the dead with the object of indicating 
to the deceased that she was passing into another world and 
must not return to the house. The rest of the performance 
had the same end in view. As the flames were about to become 
extinguished he took some twigs from tho nearby bushea 
and placed them round the pyre. These were supposed to 
represent a dense forest. The grandfather went round the 
pyre, first from right to left, then from left to right, to eradi- 
cate hia tracks and thus prevent the spirit from following. 
After this, as he stepped away from the place of cremation, 
drawing a line across the snow, he jumped over it and shook 
himself. The line represented a river which separated the 
village from the place where the funeral rites were enacted.! 
The desire that water should intervene betweon the place 
of burial and the abode of the deceased is also characteristic 
of the funeral ritual of the Chukchee. The carriers of the 
corpse of a Maritime Koryak are often replaced en route 
to the burial place presumably with the object of circum- 
venting the dead in case of pursuit.?* 

From these concrete instances and from a study of the 
motives which seem to have actuated the performers of these 
ceremonies, we must come to the conclusion that dread of the 
evil influence of the deceased, their impurity, and their 
possible interference with the survivors is everywhere apparent. 
This theory is entirely at variance with the view expressed by 
Rivers, who declared that such an attitude is not character- 
istio of the natives of Melanesia. Why then, wo ask, should 
such elaborate ceremonies as those described by Codrington 
for expelling ghosts be resorted to, if the dread idea is not a 
paramount conception relative to the death-situation of the 
inhabitants of these islands ? Ghosts in Melanesia, according 
to Codrington, are not only believed to haunt their burial 


1 Bogoras, The Chukchee, J.N.P.E., Vol. VII (1907), p. 476. 

* Tid, p. 585, 

* The Haran who put the torch to the funeral pyre of hia relative did 
ao with averted eyes (Virgil, Aensid, VI, 224), for we are told that the 
spirits wero eager to gain recruits. (Granger, The Worship of the Romane, 
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places and to partake of the feast prepared for them, but at 
night they are everywhere in evidence, dancing, shouting and 
blowing pipes.' The return of the funeral procession by 
another route than that along which the corpse was carried® 
seems further to corroborate our hypothesis. 

It is said that the tribes of the Hood Peninsula have no 
belief in any good spirit, but in a great number of evil spirite, 
including those of their dead ancestors. The natives are 
continually on their guard not to offend these hostile spirits 
by the least provocation.® 

Although among the Kori of British New Guinea the 
spirits of the dead are supposed to go to Mount Idu, it is often 
their custom to return to their native villages and haunt the 
burial place. On such visits a most hostile spirit is displayed 
by these ghosts, and the dread of the ghost among this tribe 
is so pronounced that they commonly desert a house where a 
death has occurred.* 

Among the Roro-speaking tribes of British New Guinea. 
already referred to, when a death takes place, the female 
relatives mutilate their bodies in all sorts of conceivable ways, 
until they are overcome with pain and fatigue. Then, too, 
a fire is kept burning on the grave for a very long period, with 
the purpose, so the account goes, of warming the ghost.’ 
As Frazer suggests,® this, after a cursory glance, might be 
regarded as a mark of great affection, but when we consider 
the subsequent harsh methods adopted in expelling the 
supposed evil spirits from the vicinity of the burial place, 
we must be of the opinion that the dread of the deceased is 
the main consideration of the survivors. 

The numerous devices practised in the Australian area for 
expelling the spirits of the dead and for warding off their 
evil influence are at all times much emphasized. At first 
sight some of the customs followed might, too, be interpreted 
as marks of devotion, but a more careful study reveals the 
fact that such is not the case. 

1 Codrington, Melanesians, p. 255, 

2 Ibid, p. 254. 

4 Frazor, Belief in Immortality, Vol. I, p. 208. 
« Ibid, p. 195, 


4 Joust, La Socittd des Miesionaires du Sacré Cocur dans les Vicariate 
Apostoliques de la Mdlanéeie ef de la Microndeie (1877), p. 30, quoted by Frazer, 


p. 197. 
* Frazer, Belief in Immortality, Vol. I, p. 197. 
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The tribes of the Herbert River bury 4 man with all the 
paraphernalia which belonged to him in life. Furthermore, 
they build a hut on his grave, supplying him with a drinking 
vessel, and at the same time putting food and water at the 
burial place. If we were not informed of the crue! and brutal 
treatment later accorded the corpse we might think that 
most sympathetic and humane motives prompted the sur- 
vivors. That the spirit of the deceased should not haunt the 
camp, the father or brother or husband of the dead takes a 
club, and maltreats the corpse to such an extent that ofttimes 
the bones are broken. He even breaks both the legs so that 
wandering would be impossible. To add to the discomfort 
of the ghost he bores holes in the Jungs, stomach and other 
organs, and places stones in these openings with the object 
of so weighing down the deceased that he cannot travel far.! 
Thus the object of these mutilations seems to be to render the 
ghost harmless. 

The fear attitude toward the dead finds expression umong the 
Narrinyeri of Australia, These people believe that the souls 
of the deceased live in the aky, but descend at night to earth 
to annoy the living. Among them there is little or no trace 
of affection toward their departed.” Although seemingly 
the most excessive grief is dieplayed which takes the form of 
wailing and cutting yet it is the opinion of Taplin“ that fear 
has more to do with these exhibitions than grief”, and he 
says that ‘‘ for one moment a woman will appear in the deepest 
agony of grief and tears ; a few minutes after the conventional 
amount of weeping having been accomplished, she will laugh 
and talk with the merriest”.* If this sorrow were not 
manifested, the deceased would not think that he is sufficiently 
™mourned, for, and hence would take vengeance upon the 
survivors. 

The Warramungs suppose that the spirit of the dead person, 
called “ungwulan”, hovers about the tree where the corpse 
has been deposited and sometimes visits camp to see if the 
widow is mourning sufficiently ; occasionally it can be heard 
making a whistling sound.‘ 


1 Howitt, Native Tribes of South-East Australia, p. 474. 

4 Frazer, Belief in Immortality, p. 135. 

® Taplin, “ The Narrinyeri,” in Native Tribes of South Australia, pp. 20-21, 
* Spencer and Gillen, Northern Tribes of Central Australia, p. 530. 
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From a study of our Siberian data it ia aleo evident that the 
deceased is regarded as a spirit unfriendly to the living. 
The conceptions which we have submitted are without doubt 
proof of the attitude of dread manifested toward the spirits 
of the dead by the inhabitants of this region. Although 
Jochelson says that he did not hear of any tales of direct 
transformation of a dead person into an evil spirit yet such 
tales are found among the Chukchee and sjao among North 
American and Siberian tribes in many parte of the world. 
These transformed evil spirits are particularly pernicious to 
the relatives of the deceased.* 

Our investigation into Vedic literature leads us to the 
deduction that dread of the evil influence of the deceased was 
certainly far more accentuated in their funeral ceremonies 
than was any regard or affection for the departed. Refer- 
ence has before been made to the various devices which were 
employed to prevent the return of the spirits of the dead. 
It is not without interest that many of the regulations of the 
Sutras find present day parallels emong Indien tribes. 

If we examine the data presented we shall find the belief 
that water acts as a barrier between man and his ghostly 
pursuer among the Chukchese, the Koryak, the Auatralian 
tribes, and the Hindus.t For some reason ghosts are unable 
to cross water, and we also hear of water being thrown along 
the route of the funeral procession. } 

The spirit of the deceased is frequently represented aa 
thiraty, and in the Indian area a thread is stretched which 
serves the departed as a ladder to reach the drink suspended 


» Jochelson, The Koryak, J.N.P.E., Vol. Y3Cm0e): pp. 112-113, 

* In this connection he mentions the Tupil of the Eakimo; (Boas, 
Central yee 691 and in Land Rekimo, p. 31}, Similar cone: 
are held by the Yahut (Trotacl , The Boolution of the Black Faith of the 
Yahut, Mp pp. 82 82-87 ; Jochelaon, Wandering Tribes, p. 34); the Bur ryat (Agapitott 

galofi, * Materials Sor the ome ees Shamanism of ere 

oe Altaiana (Potanin Sketches 3 Ne yest Mongolia, TV, | i 130) 5 
and Mongolia (Mikhailovsky, Si BI? The 
quoted by Jochelson, The Koryak, J.N.P.E., Vol. VI ( 

Wo find the same batiaf ainang the Omabe 
Annual Report Bureau of Bidnolopy (7911), 

{ In Greece all the stored along the rou route of the funeral procession 
is thrown out. (Politis, of Vessels as « Funeral Rite in 
Modern Greece,” J_A.I. XXIII (1894), pp. 35-41.) It was a Greek idea 
that water would case the burning pains of the dead, but this ia interpreted 
az probably a later and Christian explanation. (Hartland, article in Hastinga, 
Vol. LY, p. 427.) However, I ean find no trace of such @ conception in the 
areas under consideration. 
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by it.! Among the high-caste Hindus a jar of water is hung 
on a Pipal tree for the refreshment of the spirit.” 

The Kutaba tribe of Australia think that the ghost may 
be thirsty, so they leave a drinking vessel on the grave that 
he may quench his thirst. The ghosts of the natives of the 
Maranoa river were likewise represented as thirsty souls, and 
vessels of water were suspended for their use over the grave.* 

Here we might call attention to the enormous réle played by 
water in religious ceremonies, for we wel] know ite use is by 
no means confined to the death-situation. In the history of 
many peoples, although water has its nymphs, nixen, and its 
protecting gods, yet it is the water itself which always remains 
sacred, divine, mighty. The immediate valuation of the 
elements finds expression in the Persian religion, where the 
practical use of water is connected with its worship. Water 
is kept ‘‘ pure ”, first, because of its divine character, and then 
because of its ‘ human” character, and, what to us is more 
important, its human character survives even after the 
divine has been eliminated. In his comment upon the religion 
of the Todas, King says: “The transformation of practical 
acts into religioua ones, through the medium of habit, has 
no more striking illustration than that furnished by the 
Todas with their daily religion. When the worth of an 
object is once established in a group’a practical or social life 
it thereby gains through eternal momentum to go on increas- 
ing, in relative independence of practical] social interests ”.* 

The uae of fire, too, plays a most important part in the death 
ceremonies of all peoples, not only as regards cremation, but 
in connection with leaving fires at the place of interment 
and stepping over fire after a buria].* Mention has been made 
of the fact that the Wakelbura tribe of Australia, as a pre- 
caution, light fires with the idea that the ghost would tarry 
long enough at the fire eo that the living could effect an escape. 
However, we do not wish it to be inferred that dread was 
always the only motive which influenced the survivors. 
Doubtiess, at times a certain regard is shown for the comfort 


1 Caland, Alsendische Todten Gebrauchsr, p. 88. 
# Crooke, Popular Religion and Folk-Lore of North India, Vol. Il, p. 61. 
* Howitt, Native Tribes of South-East Australia, p. 450. 
4 Ibid, p. 467. 
* King, King, Development of Religion, pp. 117-121, 
Roman mournera returning from s funeral stepped over a fire. (Festus, 
ay. ane et Igne.) 
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and convenience of the ghost. Among the natives of Australia 
the custom of lighting a fire at the grave to afford comfort to 
the ghost seems to have been practised.* In West Victoria 
the aborigines kept up fires all night for this purpose,’ and 
we also hear that sometimes these fires were kept burning 
for an entire month. The Gournditchmara of Australia 
used to make fires at the grave with the idea of warming the 
ghost.2 When a member of any tribe located within thirty 
miles of Maryborough, South-East Australia, died, one or 
more fires were lighted on the grave, not only to allow the 
departed to warm himeelf, but aleo to ward off the ghosts of 
other tribes and of bad men of his own tribe. The greater 
the number of fires, the more affection is supposed to be 
displayed. Fires were also lit by Wiimbaio and Wotjobaluk 
natives to enable the ghosts of the dead to warm themeelves,* 
At the grave of a Mabuiag native was always a fire, “ for dead 
man he cold”.t Among the Roro-speaking tribes of British 
New Guinea a fire is kindled at the grave and is kept burning 
almost a month with the object of preventing the ghost 
from shivering. At Tubetube in British New Guinea on 
the day when the body is buried, a fire is kindled at the grave 
and kept continually burning until the feast of the dead is 
held. The reason assigned for this custom is that the ghost 
is enabled to get warm when it rises from the grave.® A fire 
is kindled at the grave of a deceased Papuo-Melanesian of 
British New Guinea and kept burning for nine days so that 
the ghost may not shiver.’ In the Hood Peninsula after a 
manslayer performs several ceremonies as a precaution to 
ward off the ghost of his victim, fires are kindled with the 
object of driving away the ghost. If a chief known for his 
bravery dies in the Duke of York Islands, the women make 


* The Omaha bad @ custom of kindling fires at the burial ce to cheer 
the dead. (Fletcher, ‘‘ The Omaha", Twenty-Seventh Annual Report, Bureau 


of Talon (1911), p. 592.) 
of fre and water see Frazer,“ On Cortain Burial Customs", 
IAT. v RY (ieee), p. 76-81. 
2 , Australian Aborigines, p. 50. 
» Native Tribes of South-Hast Australia, p. 455. 
* Toid, p. 452. 
« Cambridge, Anthropological Expedition to Torres Straits, Vol. V, p. 249. 
5 douot, La Sociaté deo Missionoires du Sacré Coour dane les Vicariate 
Apostoliques de la Mélanésia et de la Micronésie, 
* Field, quoted by Brown, Melanesians and 
* Chalroers, “Notes on ‘the Natives of Kiwal Ieland ‘British New 
Guinea”, J.4.2., Vol. KXXIII (1903), p. 120. 
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fires that his ghost might warm himself at them.! The 
natives of Vaté or Efat, one of the New Hebrides, kindled a 
fire on the grave to enable the soul of the deceased to rise to 
the sun. According to Turner, if this custom were not 
observed, the soul went to the wretched regions of Pakasia 
in the lower world? This is doubted by Frazer, who saya 
that he does not recall any other instance of the souls of the 
Melanesians ascending to the sun, since the usual custom 
was for them to descend to the earth. The fire, he claims, was 
probably for the purpose of warming the ghost.” Some of 
the natives of Murua light a fire on the grave which the 
parents of the deceased look after for two weeks and on & 
specified day the fire is put out. For tho first four nights after 
a Koita burial, fires are lit on and round the grave near which 
the dead man’s wife and near relatives sleep, while his other 
relatives and friends sleep in his house.5* 

In India there is a belief that if, at the time of cromation, 
the flames ascend directly upward, the deceased gains heaven. 
Among the Kabirpanthis a lamp is burnt and the soul is 
supposed to mingle with the flames and thus to become 
absorbed into the deity, Kabir.® 

Summing up our evidence, the following seem to be some 
of the possible motives which suggest the use of fire in con- 
nection with the death-situation : 

{1) To warm the ghost. 
(2) To drive away ill disposed beings. 


+ Brown, Melanesians and Polynesians, p. 389. 

* Turner, Samoa, A Hundred Years and Long | Before, Pp. 335, 

* Frazer, Belief in Immortality, wal, Lp. 

* Soligmann, Melanesians, p. 

8 Ibid, p. 161-162. 

* "The Hupa light fires at the grave. (Goddard, Life and Culture of the 
Hupa, pp. 70-72.) ‘The Ashira tribe, the Krumen in Africa, the natives 

f Kingsmill Islands, keep a fire burning near a corpse. (Smyth, Aborigines 
of Vieleria, Vol. T, p, 122). ‘The Iroquow build a fre near a grave to enable 
the spirit to prepare itafood. (Morgan, League of the Iroquoie, Vol. I, p. 175.) 
‘The Macusi of South America light a fire before the hut in which a corpse is 
lying to scare off both the ghost and the evil spirit which caused the death. 
(Koch, "Zum Animus der Stdamerikaniachen Indianer”, Int. Arch., Vl. 
XIII (1000), Supplement, p. 88.) 

‘Tho Yabim of German East Africa believe that the fire which is lit on 
tho grave directa the ghost to the door of the man who ldlled him by earcery. 
(Frazer, Belief in Immortality, Vol. I, p. 248.) 

‘The Algonkina and the Mexican maintain « fire on the grave for four 
days with the object of lighting the spirit upon ita journey. (Brinton, Myths 
of the New World, p. 281.) 

« Ruseoll, The Tribes and Castes of India, Vol. I, p. 241. 
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(3) For lighting the spirit of the deceased to the other world. 

(4) For purification. 

(5) The belief that if the flames go straight upward, the 
dead gain heaven. 

(6) We must also consider fire and its association with the 
practical. The effect of fire must have been observed 
with its connection with heating, lighting, foodstuffs. 

(7) To hasten dissolution. 

(8) To detect the sorcerer who caused the death. 

Noise, too, is a potent factor in driving away ghosts. Thus 
wailing, drum beating, stone clinking, and brass rattling are 
practised to ward off the evil effects which the spirits of the 
deceased might have upon the living. Dances, too, are often 
instituted with the same object in view. 

Wailing is a common form of lamentation in connection 
with the ceremonies at Bank Islands, at Saa,) and at the 
Shortiand Islands.” It is likewise a form of lamentation of 
the Tongaranka tribe,’ the Kurnai,‘ the Kamilaroi,’ the 
Wakolbura,* the Warramunga.’ the Weimbaio, the Wotjabaluk, 
and the Tongaranka tribes.® After the final bone ceremony 
practised by the Mara tribes, the wailing is kept up the entire 
night.® Among the Koryak we find that it is forbidden to wail 
for the deceased until he has been taken out of the house.!° 

It was the custom for the youngest son at the funeral 
ceremony of a Vedic Indian to utter loud, mournful cries which 
remind us of the “conclamatio” of the Romans.* In the 


* Codrington, Melanesians, pp. 261-267, 270. 

* Brown, Melanesians and Polynesians, p. 211. 

2 Howitt, Native Tribes of South-East ‘Australia, p. 451. 

4 Ibid, p. 459. 

5 Ibid, p. 466. 

* Ibid, p. 471. 

? Spencer and Gillon, Across Australia, Vol. Ii, p. 426. 

* Howitt, Native Tribes of South-East Australia, p. 451. 

» Spencer, Native Tribes of the Northern Territory of Australia, p. 258. 

Jochelaoa, “The Korynk,” JN-P-E., Vol Vi, 1 (1903), p. 110. 

© Tho Homan ‘mourncre Tepeatedly Called upon the names of the 
deceased with loud cries (Ovid, Met, X, 62; Lucan, Phara., TI, 22; 
Catullus, CI). We aleo read that calling the name of the dead three times 
at burial was done because the survivors wished that the deperted might live 
hsppy underground. Three times they said to him, ‘Fare thee well. May 
the earth zest lightly upon thee”. They wrote upon his tomb that 
the man rested there. (I, XXIII, 221; Pavsanias, II, 72; Virgil, 
Aencid, III, 68; Catullue, 98-110; Ovid, Trio. 111, 3-43.) We also 
learn that the Romans had paid mourners to chant the funeral wail. 
Loud lamentation, Paling’ ena beating of the breasts were 
chatactoristie of tho Greck ritual far the dead. "(Lng (Lucian, de Zuciu, 12,) 
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areas we have considered we can find only one instance in 
which the wailing indulged in at the death ceremonies is not 
supposed to drive away the ghost of the departed. Among 
the inhabitants of Lepers’ Island we find that the wailing 
commences after death begins. Codrington describes the 
last eolemnity rites connected with the death of a man of 
prominence. On this occasion all the people assemble in the 
middle of the village ; a man of the waivung division to which 
the deceased did not belong, mounts a tree, and calla tho 
names of the departed. This is followed by silence and all 
listen very attentively for a sound. If none is forthcoming, 
they utter a wailing cry, because they will hear the voice of 
the dead man no more. They have no thought in this instance 
of driving away the ghost.’ 

Ten days after a death the Maritime Koryak beat tho drum, 
thus expressing their grief for the deceased, whereas the 
Reindeer Koryak beat the drum immediately after the funeral.* 
Among the Chukchee, there was an interdiction against 
beating the drum for three nights during the time of the burial 
ceremony, for this might call the dead back to the houso.* 
Here, as we see illustrated, are two conceptions. one that the 
ghost was frightened by noise, and the other, that the spirit 
of the deceased would frequent his old haunts, if a drum 
were beaten a short time after death. But nevertheless, the 
idea, after all, is the same,—the departed was not wanted 
in the realms of the living as he was dreaded by the survivora.* 


1 Codrington, Melanesians, p. 285. 
* Jochelson. The Koryak, J.N.P.E., Vol. VI (1905), p. 113. 
J.N.P.#., Vol. VII (1907), p. 521, 





ling and dirge common. to the Israclitish 
cult (Zechariah, XIL, 10-15). | When Micah depicts the fall of Somarin 
he dec! * Therefore will I wail and howl”. (Micah, I, 8.) 





us an interesting scoount of the myrologia of modern Greece 
populaires de la Gréce Moderne. ‘The myrologion”, he says, is a “ pootic. 
improvisation, inspired by gricf. ‘The improvisation is done by women 
and in Asiatic Greece and in tho Ielands are professional myrologiste whose 
funotions are almost. parallel with those of the Russian wailers. 

The Skazki stories of the Russian people bear frequent witness to the 
fact that the dead epirite are regarded as vampires or werwolvos, thirsting 
for human blood. The only ghosts which aometimes are regarded as friendly. 
are those of parents evincing eympathy with a child by intending to do it a 
service, (Raiston, Songe of the Russian People, p. 335.) 

Among the Romana we find the fear attitude so omaphasized that because 
of this feeling toward the dead, men would pine and go mad. (Fasti, V, 
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The dread idea seems to have prompted the Dieri and the 
Herbert River tribes of South-East Australia, the Warra- 
munga of Central Australia, the Koita tribe of British New 
Guinea, and the Chukchee either to shift camp or to desert 
the house in which a death occurred. 

It is very interesting to note that the procedure followed 
in the disposal of a dead body among the Koryak is identical 
with the episodes narrated in the Magic Flight Tales. The 
express object in imitating the actions of the magpie in the 
world of the dead is to inform the deceased that he is passing 
into another world and must not return to his old haunts, 
since he is looked upon as a spirit hostile to the survivors.’ 

As Jochelson suggests, the question why dead persons are 
supposed to radiate such danger especially upon those to whom 
they have been most attached and dearest in life, is one of the 
most difficult problems for the ethnologist to attempt to 
solve.2 Although we have throughout this treatise stressed the 
conception which universally prevails among all peoples 
regarding the evil influence of the deceased upon the living, 
yet we are not insensible to the fact that other factors some- 
times contribute which cause the performance of certain rites. 
Thus in the Solomon Islands in Florida, when a man dies, 
his relatives and friends cut down the dead man’s fruit trees, 
ag a mark of respect and affection. not because they think 
that these will be of advantage to him in the ghost world ;* 
likewise in Saa, a man’s cocoa-nut and bread-fruit trees are 
cut down after his death, which act the natives interpret as 
an evidence of respect.4 Among the Koita tribe of British 
New Guinea, there is a belief that residence in the spirit land 
depends upon the length of time their names and memories 
survive in the land of the living. However, even here the 
idea of the spirits of the dead haunting the realms of this 
world is the paramount conception. We have before alluded 
to the kindly motive which sometimes prompts the lightings 





p. 429, et seq.) The Greoks too were afraid of their dead ; their heroos were 
Tegarded as very irritable and evil. (Rohde, Payche, pp. 177-225 n4.) 
‘The ancient Greeks beat brass to drive away the spirita, (Rohde, 


Payche, UL, 77.) 
1 Jocheleon, The Koryak, J.N.P.E., Vol. VI (1905), p. 112. 


1 Codrington, Melanesians, p. 2 
* Codrington, jane, p. 255. 
bid, p. 263, 
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of fires ut a grave. In German New Guinea we find the 
belief that ghosts are supposed to help as well as to harm the 
living, assisting in the cultivation of the land. But here, too. 
the predominant motive is that of fear of the apirits of the 
dead. We feel firmly convinced that although the various 
propitiatory offerings may be actuated by motives not 
altogether selfish, yet the dread attitude is so emphasized 
everywhere that we cannot afford to lose sight of ite 
potency. 

If we examine our data we shall see that the custom of 
driving away spirits is far more in evidence in the Melanesian 
and Australian areas than in the Siberian region, although we 
learn from the Chukehee texts? that beating the air was a 
common device for getting rid of spirits. We would certainly 
expect that the performance of driving away the spirits would 
be more conspicnons among peoples where magic plays such 
an important réle, thin in communities where its rdle is 
comparatively insignificant. Thus we have seen that in the 
Melanesian and Australian aroas where many magical rites 
are practised, means of driving away spirits aro inseparably 
connected with death customs. The differentiation which 
Codrington has so aptly characterized between the ideas of 
the natives of the New Hebrides and Banks Islands to the 
East and those of the inhabitants of the Solomon Islands 
to the West. sooms to me also to hold good when applied to 
the Australian and Siberian areas. Whereas the religious 
ideas of the natives of New Hebrides and the Banka Islands 
are directed toward spirits rather than ghosts, those on 
the West are primarily concerned with ghosts, and they 
address themselves almost wholly to them. This, Codrington 
says, goes with a greater development of the sacrificial system 
in the West than in the East and with a certain advance in the 
arts of life? We likewise find that in Australia where the 
sacrificial system is developed, we have ghosts playing a most. 
important part in the religious ceremonies, but in the Siberian 
area where there is practically no system of sacrifice, the 
inhabitantd concern themselves with spirits. 

2 Vetter, Komm heriber und hilfuns, Vol. 111, pp. 19-24. itteil 
ter ep ers lan SA 2, Zeon 


‘| Bogoras, Chukcher Mythology, J.N.P.B., Vol. VILL (1923 
* Codrington, Melanesians, p. 152. . ADS): 320: 
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Our study demonstrates the universality of the beliefs 
connected with the spirits of the deceased in the Melanesian, 
Australian, Hindu, and Siberian areas. We are of the opinion 
that these beliefs are the outcome of the just-so death- 
situation, and are evolved independently of any outside source. 
It is not necessary in this instance, we claim, to attribute such 
ideas either to diffusion or to historical contact of any sort 
whatever. We voice here the sentiment of Boas' who is of 
the opinion that psychological conditions may bring about 
similarity of ideas without an underlying historical connection. 
These similar beliefs may be explained by similarities in the 
reactions of the mind. In this case we must take issue with 
Wissler who does not think that a psychological explanation 
is valid for cultural phenomena,” 


* Boas, “ Mythology and Folk Tales", J.A.F.D. (1914), p. 408. 
1010) ayy," Historioal Interpretation for Culture", Science, Vol. UXTIT 
(2926), p. 193. 


CHAPTER V 
GENERAL ATTITUDE TOWARD THE CORPSE 


‘Tne influence which our investigation reveals as the most 
fundamental is not tho non-recognition on the part of the 
savage of conceiving of death as a fact, but the awfulness 
felt to attach to tho dead body itself. Here, we are in accord 
with Marett! who thinks, ‘‘ We have the cause of a definite 
assignment to a passing appearance such as the trance image 
of real and permanent existence in relation to a dead owner ”. 
However, real as the thrill of ghost-seeing may be, according 
to this view it is insignificant in comparison to the very 
horror of a human corpse instilled into man’s body by the self- 
preservation instinct. The mass of evidence dealing with 
the use of human remains for the purpose of offensive or 
protective magic seems to support this view. The acqnisition 
of a dead man’s scalplock, his bones, his hair, insures the 
possession of mana to the recipient. 

Since the ghost is in the realm of the mysterious and uncanny, 
it is naturally saturated with danger. “The potency of the 
mysterious is the fundamental historical basia of religion.” 
Even “in ghost stories the victim is transfixed with horror ’’.* 
‘The very awfulness of contact with a dead body makes one 
show respect and reverence to the departed and to perform 
acts of service to propitiate the ghest. As there is a pro- 
nounced tendency to personify the supernatural and un- 
fathomable, and at the same time to resort to every possible 
expedient such as conciliation, communion, and self-restraint 
to appease such a formidable power, we must expect to find 
this attitude emphasized in the mystery of death, encircled 
as it is by such an imaginative setting. 

An examination of the concrete material shows that a 
“perfect pandemonium centres around the corpse ”.* 
Although in the areas with which we are concerned only a few 

1 Marett, The Threshold of Religion, p. 23. 


‘ shotwell, The Religious Revolution of To-Day, pp. 111-122. 
* Farnell, Evolution of Religion, p. 134. 
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examples of a specific attitude toward the corpse as such can 
be found, yet the presence of innumerable mourning customs, 
death taboos, purification rites, and various devices adopted 
to prevent the return of the deceased, point to a confirmation 
of Marett’s and Farnell’s views. 

The universal attitude toward the corpse is mystical and 
supernatural, and the contact from it is alarming. Not only 
do woe find this emphasized in the Iranic Sacred Books, in the 
Old Testament, among the Grecians and Romans, but wherever 
we turn we see society replete with examples of this 
conception. 

The author of the Evolution of Religion has voiced a most 
characteristic utterance when he says that the “ Zend-Avesta 
regards the whole universe as an over-charged battery of 
spiritual electricity, where a single careless act of accidental 
uncleanliness is a common catastrophe ”.! That a corpse 
is regarded as uncanny, and that it is supposed to contain a 
certain power for evil, is emphasized most significantly in the 
Sacred Book of the Persians. Since the corpse is supposed. 
to be saturated with danger for mortals, it is regarded as 
taboo. The amount of influence which a dead body can 
radiate, is often in proportion to the rank and sanctity of the 
deceased, Thus in the Zend-Avesta, the defiling power is 
most potent in the case of a priest, less in @ warrior, and 
least in a husbandman.? The sacred person can defile the 
most because he is looked upon as being charged with the 
greatest amount of spiritual electricity. A striking instance 
of this ia seen in the Old Testament. When the ark was being 
conveyed to Jerusalem the cart shook, and the person who 
struck it fell.* Uzziah thus came in contact with Deity and 
died of terror.* 

1 Farnell, Evolution of Religion, p. 104. 

2 Vad. V, 25. 

? This same principle is illustrated by the Roman concept. 

* After Augustus had conveyed the body of Agrippa into the Forum he 
pronounced over it a funeral oration with a curtain drawn before him because 
the eyea of a pontiff might not look upon the body of a corpre. (Merivale, 
History of Rome, Vol. IV, p. 168.) ‘The idee is explained by Seneva in relation 
to a similar ecene forty years later. (Cons. ad Marc., 5.) Again, & eypreas 
bough waa placed over the door of a noble family to give warning to any 
pontiff who chanced to pass, that he was not to enter. 

At Hierapolis no man could enter the great temple of Astarte on the 
same day when he viewed a corpse. However, the next day he was permitted 


to go in provided he had first purified himself. But kinsmen were not allowed 
to enter until thirty days after a death and then not without shorn heada. 
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MELANESIA 

A person in the Fiji Islands because of the defilement 
caused by touching the corpse of one who died # natural 
death is yambo and as @ consequence is not allowed to 
touch food with his hands for eeveral days.’ In Fiji, too, 
a man who has dug the grave of a chief is unclean for a 
year.2* 

Among tho Koita any men not closely related to the dead 
man may bear him to his grave, but these attendants give 
place to others at almost every pace since the body is now 
highly aina. This indicates a contagious quality which is 
harmful to those who come in contact with it, although its 
detrimental effects are lessened by shortening the time of 
exposure to it. 

The fear of the pollution from the corpse is seen in New 
Caledonia in the strict injunction that no one except the 
urave diggera may handle a corpse. After their duty has 
leen performed, they must stay with the dead body four or 
tive days, fasting and praying und keeping away from their 
wives. They are also forbidden to shave or cut their hair or 
tu partuke of fuod with their hands.‘ 


AUSTRALIA 


Among the Dieri of Australia it is the custom of the relatives 
of the dying man to divide into two groups, one comprising his 
near relatives, and the other his distant ones. While those 
of the first group sit close to the dyimg person, and even after 
his death throw themselves on the body, those of the other 
group remain at some distance. Here we see that even a glance 


1 Kison, Tales from Old Fiji, p. 163. 

In Satnoa those who attended the deceased were most careful not to 
handle food and for daya were fod by others, (Turner, Samoa, a Hundred 
Yeara and Long Before, p. 145.) 

* Fraser, The Aborigines of New South Wales, p. 62. 

* In Great Fiji the office of the chief's grave digger is hereditary in a 
certain clan. After the funeral rites are over, he is ahut up in a house and 
balntod black from head to foot. | When he is forced to leave even for a very 
short time, he covers himself with a very large cloth and is supposed to be 
invisible. "Food is trought to him afver dark by silent messengers who place 
it wi loorway. Such seclusion may lest time. (Fi 
from Old Fiji, p. 107) af © Bina ttoes (Wien, Tides 

2 Geligmann, The Melanesiane, p. 161. 

‘ Lambert, Moeure et Superstitions des Nto-Calddoni. . 288- 
(Quoted by Frazer, p. 327.) i a 
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directed upon the corpse by a distant relative is saturated with 
danger. According to some, the reason given for this custom 
is to prevent an intense longing for the deceased, while others 
say the spirit of the deceased might draw them to itself, and 
death then would be inevitable.’ 

When one of the now practically extinct Australian Tribe 
Wiimbaio died, his face was covered with the corner of his 
rug, because no one could look at the face of a dead person. 
The body was laid out, rolled in a rug, and tightly 
corded. The relatives would place their heads on the body 
and sometimes were even stretched out full length on the 
corpse.” 

in Victoria no one cared to touch a dead body with his 
hand.* The grave-diggers at Copper’s Creek, New South 
Wales, smoar their bodies with the red and white spots and 
put pipe clay on their heads.‘ 


Inpta 


As long as the body of a Hindu remains in the house neither 
the inmates nor their neighbours can eat, drink, or work. A 
temple service was entirely suspended until the body of a man 
who had died not far off had been removed.* 

Among the Dhinwar, « primitive tribe, the male relatives, 
when filling the grave, keep their backs toward it to avoid 
seeing the corpse.° Those who go near a corpse while a 
Teivali is being buried are ishchiloivichior ichchil, denoting 
& condition of impurity.’ 


SERN AREA 


In Kamenshoye some one closes the eyes of the deceased 
and his face is covered with a fur robe, for it is a sin to look 
at the face of a dead person.® 


1 Howitt, Native Tribes of South-Hast Australia, p. 447. 
© Ibid, p. 451. 

+ Frasor, The Aborigines of New South Wales, p. 86. 

« Tid, p. 82. 

* Dubois, Hindu Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies, p. 179. 
* Russell, Tribes and Castes of India, Vol. TI, p. 495. 

7 Rivers, The Todas, p. 368. 

* Jochelson, The Koryak, J.N.P.., Vol. VI (1905), p. 104, 
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It is a custom among the Reindeer Koryak for one of the 
nearest relatives of the deceased. mother, husband, or wife, 
to wipe the face of the departed with wet moss without, how- 
ever, looking at it.' No part of the body of a deceused 
Chukchee must be seen by those present. It is covered with 
a heavy skin.” 

At the funeral obsequies of a Reindeer Chukchee, tho 
“ fortifier " or nearest relative of the deceased rips open the 
hudy to see if he can ascertain the cause of the death. He 
docs this with a long knife, carefully avoiding touching the 
body with his hands, notwithstanding that they are protected 
with mittens or gloves of a peculiar kind.® 


Lack oF Dreap Artirupe Towarp THe Corpse as Socu. 
MELANESIA 


When a Sulka dies, his relatives come and sleep beside 
the corpse.‘ In describing the funeral ceremonies of the 
Fijians, Wilkes tells us that the female mourners kiss the 
corpse.> A New Guinea native kissed her deceased husband’s 
body every day until the skin dried up.° 


AUSTRALIA 


In Encounter Bay we find that one of the nearest relativos 
sleeps on the head of a corpse if the deceased has been killed 
in battle.’ Among the Dieri when a dead body is about to be 
disposed of, eight men take the corpse on their heads.® In the 
Boulia district the body is carried by two or three men. It 
usually is placed crosswise and resta on their shoulders.** 


\ Jochelson, The Koryak, J.N.P.E.Vol. V1 (1905), p. 110. 

* Bogoras, The Chukehee, J.N.P.E., Vol. VII (1907), p. 622. 

* Ibid. p. 527. 

« Frazer, Belief in Immortality, Vol. T, p. 399. 

+ Wilkes, United States Exploring Expedition, Vol. LIT, p. 96. 

© Allon, Evolution of the Idea of God, p. 50. 

? Meyer, “The Aborigines of the Encount ies", i ‘ 
Tribes of South Australie, b. 109, toad ae es NaS 

» Thomas, The Natives of Australia, p. 196. 

* Roth, Ethnological Studies among the North-West Central Queensland 
Aborigines, pp. 163-164. 
* At Port Moreaby the husband throws himself on the body of his dead 

(Lawea ‘ Ethnographical Notes on the Mohe, Koitapu, and Keiari,” 

J.A1., Vol. VIET (1879), p. 371.) 
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Inpia 


At @ funeral the Todas touch the dead body with their 
foreheads.’ Dubois tells us that a Hindu widow holds the 
corpse tightly clasped in her arms.? At the cremation 
ceremony the chief mourner kisses the dead body.® 


) Rivers The Todas, p. 343. 

For further discussion of attitude toward the corpse, see sections on 
“ Purification ” and ‘‘ Mourning.” 

9 Dubois, Life and Customa of the Hindus, Vol. II, p. 353, 

2 Ibid, p. 492. 

A Hupa grave-digger is under taboo. After the funeral he is required to 
carry a bough of Dougias spruce over his head" that he may not by any chance 
glance at the sky or any human being thereby contaminating them.” 
(Goddard, Life and Culture of the Hupa, p. 72.) 

‘Among the Maoris wo find the attitude toward the corpee most pro- 
nounced, Anyone who handled a dead body, or assisted to carry it to the 
grave, or even touched a dead man's bones was tabooed and had innumerable 
restrictions imoposed upon him, He was not permitted to enter any house 
nor to come in contact with anything. Not only was he forbidden to touch 
food with his hands, but the man designated to feed him is likewise subject 
to restrictions. This feeder presented a picture of the most abject corruption 
and filth, and degradation of the most appalling nature. (Frazer, Golden 
Bough, Vol. 111, pp. 138-139.) 

‘Those who have touched a corpse among the Shuswap of British 
Columbia sleep with thorn bushes for pillows, and thorn bushes are also placed 
round their beds. (Boas, Sizth Report on the Western Tribea of Canada, 
p. 91.) For one year among the Thompson River Indians the widow or 
widower who has come in direct contact with a dead body has a bed made 
of fir boughs on which sticks of rose bush are placed, (Teit, *‘ The Thompson 

33.) 
008 





River Indians of British Cohmnbia”, J.NP-E., Vol. 1 (1900), pp. 982- 

‘Thoro seems to be a belief that the ghost attaches itself to the thorn, 

who handle a dead body and dig a grave are isolated for four deys. 
The Salish, British C 






ipposed to be immune to the “ bad medicine " of dead 

sprinkled with bull-rushes which are regarded as patent 
in checking the evil influences of corpses. The grave is brushed out by the 
mystio red fire to drive off the evil mfluence. (Hill-Tout, “‘ Report on the 
Ethnology of the StiatlumH of British Columbia,” J.A.J., Vol. XXXV 
(1905), NS., p. 137.) 

Of the Greenlanders it ia atated, “ If they have hay to touch @ 
corpse, they immediately cast away the clothes they have on”. (Weater- 
marck, Development of Moral Ideas, Vol. Il, p. 645, quoting Egede, History 
of Greenland.) 

‘The Eskimos are filled with the greatest awe when touching a dead body. 
(Boas, ‘ Central Eskimo,” Sizth Annual Report, Bureau of Ethnology (1888), 
P. 612.) 

“Whosoever is unclean by the dead, both male and female, shall be 
put out, without the camp shall ye put them; that they defile not their 
‘camps in the midst whereof Yahweh dwells.” (Numbers v. 2-3.) Inreference 
to the high privet we read: “Neither shall ke go to any dead body”, 
(Levitious xxi. 10.) 

In parnoe Che mien who take bold of tne body ‘are pele (escred) for the 
time and are forbidden to touch food. They are also fed by at . (Brown, 
‘Melanesians and Polynesians, p. 402.) 


CHAPTER VI 
MOURNING 


Atmost as varied as the methods of disposing of the dead 
are the mourning customs. Only a few illustrations of each 
mourning observance will be given, just sufficient to keep in 
line with the general plan of the work. 


Har 
MELANESIA 

The widow and children of a deceased Wagawaga native 
of British New Guinea shave their heads after bathing in the 
sea! The Fijian Islanders cut their hair and beard after o 
death has occurred in their midst. Sometimes they make 
bald only the crown of the head.? The widow and widowers 
of a departed native of the Hood Peninsula in British New 
Guinea also shave their heads and blacken their bodies.* 
Among the New Caledonians the grave diggers are forbidden 
to shave or to cut their hair.‘ 

Mourners at Windessi of Dutch New Guinea have their 
hair shorn as a sign of mourning.» Among the Lenguas of 
Paraguay it ix a custom for the relatives to cut their hair and 
the mourning lasts until it is grown again.® In Greece the 
men allow the beard to grow, and in parts of Bulgaria for forty 
days the men neither shave nor cut their hair.” The men 
in districts of Southern Italy do not shave their beards for 
one month.® The male inhabitants of Malta go out on the 
seventh day with faces unshaven.? Among the negroes of 

1 Seligmann, Melanesians, p. 611 

: Frazer, etiaf in Immortality, Vol. I, p. 451. 

« Lambert, Moeure et Superstitions dee Néo-Culédonians. pp. 295-289 
{Quoted by Frazer, p. 327). 

. aaa Belief in Immortality, Vol. I, p. 320. 


‘Zum Ani mus dor Sidamerikaniachen Indianer,” Int, Arch, 
Vol. XIII, Suppl., p. 76. 

1 Hartland, in Hastings, Vol. 1V, p. 439. 

* Ramage, Nooke and By-Ways of Haly, p. 

* Busuttil, Holiday Customs of Malia, p. ie 
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the Gold Coast the relatives may not wash themselves or comb 
their hair during the funeral ceremony and among both the 
Ewe and Yoruba-speaking people, shaving marks the termina- 
tion of the mourning period. Upon the death of a Bakongo 
chief, all his followers shave their heads as a sign of mourning.* 
In the Tonga Islands the entire population shave their heads 
upon the death of one of the inhabitants.* Spencer mentions 
the fact that the Todas, the Chippewayans, the Comanches, 
the Dakotahs, the Mandans, the Tupis, cut their hair after a 
death. A Greenland widow likewise cuts her hair.» Among 
the Tlingit Indians, as soon as a person dies, his friends cut 
or singe their hair just below the ears to show respect for 
the dead.® 

The widow of a member of the Trobriand community of 
Northern Massim cuts her hair as one of the outward signs of 
mourning.’ At Waima children may cut off a few locks of 
their hair as a sign of mourning and both male and female 
adults shave their heads to indicate that one of their kinsmen 
has died.* In the Shortland Group both men and women 
eut their hair when in mourning.” 


AUSTRALIA 

The relatives and friends of a Barrinyeri native who has 
departed this life have their hair cut close to their heads and 
cover themselves with oil and powdered charcoal.° Shaving 
the head with » mussel shell was practised by the men in 
South Australia and with a fire-stick by the women.” In 


} Ellin, Yoruba-Speaking People p. 100, 
|. Congo Cannibals, p. 43. 
+ Marines, Tonga Iolande, Vol. II, 

{ Spencer, Principles of Sociology, Fait “pp. 166, 167. 


= ianisn: * Social Conditions, Beliefs, and Linguistic Relationships of 
the Tlingit Indians,” Twenty-siath Annual Report, Bureau of Ethnology (1908) 
Pr 7 Beligmann, Melanesians, p. 716. 

© Ibid, p. 276. 

* Brown, BMelanesions and Polynesians, p. 

4 Taplin’ “The Nanrinyer”"in Native Tribes of South Australia, p. 20, 

41 Thomas, The Natives ce Australia, p. 208. 

‘The hair is cropped as ‘ouriing emong the Sonmoo end Wellwa 
Indians of America. (J. To RMI (1894-1895), p. 207.) Among the 
Indians of Guiana it is » custom for the survivors to crop their hair aa» sign 
of mourning. (Im, Thurn. Indians of Guiana, p. 224.) Cutting of the hair 
mong the Ainu is imperative upon the death of husbend or wife ; ordinarily 
such « custom is unheard of among them. (Batchelor, The Ainu and Their 
Folk-Lore, p. 187.) 
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many parts of Australia the natives cut off portions of their 
beards, and singeing these, throw them upon the dead body. 
Sometimes they cut off the beard of the corpse and burning it, 
rub themselves and the dead body with the singed portions.! 
We also meet with the idea that the hair of the dead confers 
the gift of clear sightedness.> Thus among the Narringeri 
it ig uaual to preserve the hair of a dead man. It is spun into 
a cord and fastened round the head of a warrior who now 
sees more clearly, is more active, and can parry with his shield 
or avoid the spear of his foe.* 


Enpia 


During the ten days period of mourning the Hindus were not 
allowed to shave. The immediate relatives of the Paharias 
of the Rajmahal Hills for five days are regarded as unclean 
and then they shave. On the eleventh doy following a death 
the Bhumijas of Manbhum shave.’ In Bengal to-day, accord- 
ing to Bose, the son is forbidden to shave from the moment 
of his father’s death tu the conclusion of the funeral ceremony.® 
When any one dies among the Kumbi, a great agricultural 








‘That hair cutting must have Leon in vogue among the Israelitos in seen 
in Gou's injunction to his children to the effoct that they should not diefigure 
thomselves in mourning. “ Ye shall not cut yournelves, nor make any 
baldness botween your eyea for the dead.” (Deut. xiv. 1) Regarding the 
priests’ mourning we read: “They shall not make any balduews upon thoir 
heads, neither shall they shavo off the corner of their beard". (Ler, xxi. 5.) 
“ For every head vhall be bald ant every beard clipped, and upon all handa 
shall be cutting.” (Jer. xiviii, 37.) 

It is interesting to note that a coin of Angustus haa been discovered 
which represents this princers bearded ae @ sign of mourning. (Shuckburgh, 
Auguatua, facing p. 16.) We also read that after the doath of Hephaestion 
Alexander ordered the manes of the horsos to Le shorn as a nign of mourning. 
(Sackoon, Persia, Past and Present, p. 165.) Seo Herodotue, 1X, 24. AMONg 
the Greoks the huir was cut ae a token of mourning. 

We find hair cutting practices by the Wichita in time of mourning, by 
the Achomawi Indians of California, and the Crow. (Yarrow, A Study of 
Mortuary Customs among the North American Indians, pp. 8, 62,91.) Although 
the Dakotas never cut their hair under other circumstances, yet after a death 
they cut it off even with the neck and the top of the forehead. (Yarrow, 
A Study of Mortuary Customs among the North American Indians, pp. 71-72.) 
their yloungen of Vaneouver Island forbid « widow and widower to cut 

it hair for tear they might gain too much power over the souls and welfi 
of othera, (Hartland, Ritual and Beliefs, p. 264.) = 

1 Grey, Expeditions of Discovery in North-West and West Australia, 
Vol. TL, p. 835. 

: Gur, Phe Autration Race, Vol. II, p. 249. 

, origines of Victoria, p. 112. 

« Stakistical Accounts of alge 

* ose, Hindooe ae They Are, p. 261. 
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esate, the male mourners shave their heads.' The Kurmi 
mourners likewise shave after a funeral? The same custom 
is practised by the Dhikar caste whose members are of illegiti- 
mate deecent.? The chief mourner of the Dhimar caste of 
fishermen shaves ten days after a death has occurred.‘ 

What, we ask ourselves, is the significance of these mourning 
customs ? Among the most primitive peoples, the hair, because 
it continually keeps growing, is inseparably connected with 
life ; indeed, it is the very incarnation of life. Then, too, it 
could be so easily detached that cutting was a simple expedi- 
ent to conform to certain emotiona! values in the life of a tribe. 
To the primitive mind, the possession of a man’s hair is a valid 
representation of the individual himself and its possession 
insures mana to the recipient. It is primarily a case of 
“pars pro toto,” being one of the innumerable instances of 
sympathetic magic. Then, too, there is a belief that spirits 
attach themselves to hair. 

The importance of hair in the life of a savage is by no 
means restricted to the death-situation alone. Thus at the 
close of the initiation ceremonies of Ariltha among the Northern 
Arunta the elder sisters of the boy who has just figured in the 
ceremony cut off a few locks of his hair which they keep. 
Among some of the tribes of Central Australia, when a man has 
his hair cut, which he does periodically, it is incumbent upon 
him to present it to certain individuals. It is significant to 
note that in so doing, he always sits facing the direction where 
the Alcheringa camp of his mother is supposed to be situated, 
for otherwise a great calamity would befall him. A man’s 
hair always goes to some one who is either Ikuntera or Umbirna 
to him.** 


1 Russell, Tribes and Castes of India, Vol. IV, p. 37. 

® Ibid, p. 78. 

* Teid, Vol. IL, p. 479. 

« Ibid, Vol. H, p. 508. 

Among the Salish of British Columbia it was the custom for the mortuary 
shaman to cut the hair of the members of the household. The severed 
hair was tied up in a little ball and taken into the forest and fastened to the 
branches of a red fir tres on its eastern side. (Hill-Tout, ‘‘ Report on the 
zee of the StlathunH of British Columbia,” J.A.I., Vol. XA XV (1905), 
P. 138, 

+ Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes of Central Australia, p. 466. 

* Ibid, p. 485. 

* The importance of hair in initiation rites is seen in the Omaha tribe. 
(Fletcher. Ty seventh Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology (1911), 
Pp. 122-124, 
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In Australia we find an exchange of locks for affection. 
These are worn round the neck and it is considered unlucky 
to give away or lose such a keepsake. If it chances to be lost 
the owner of the other lock is asked to undo the exchange 
by returning it, otherwise the owner of the lock will die.’ 
Tt is esteemed a mark of the greatest confidence if a young 
girl gives her lover a lock of her hair.* 

At Cape Grafton there is a firm belief that heavy rains are 
sure to follow if hair is burnt. We also note a similar belief 
along the Proserpina River.* In the Keppel Islands a human 
hair string is often tied to the apot where pain is.‘ 

Ynnumerable instances can be cited to show that hair is 
often used asa charm ; again, it serves the purpose of a curse ; 
and it is also used in sacrifice. Thus in Victoria hair is burnt 
as a charm, and if a tribesman is taken ill, it is thought that 
a member of a hostile tribe has stolen some of his hair.’ 
Among the New Caledonians we find that the hair of the 
deceased is used as an amulet.° Sometimes in memory of the 
dead the Yabim wear a lock of his hair.’ The Bhils of India 
shave the heads of their children between the ages of two and 
five and the sacrifice idea seems to be accentuated here.” 
Oldenberg tells us that in India before the ceremony of the 
new and full moons, the head of a child was cut into a certain 
form identified with its particular family." Among the 
Omaha, each gens had a special hair arrangement." In many 
areas we find the hair fixed to represent the totem animal. 
Again, some primitive tribes require a rain arrangement of 
coiffure after marriage. Thus the Hopi maidens wear their 
hair in a whorl representing the squash, but after their entrance 
upon wedded life, they fix it in braids. 

The sacrificial idea is often met with in Greek life. Before 


1 Dawson, Australian Aborigines, p. 55. 

* Smyth, The Aborigines of Victoria, Vol. I, p. 83. 

> Roth, “Superstition, Magic, and Medicine,” North Queensland 
Ethnography, Bulletin No. ¥, pp. 10-21. 

“Ibid, p. 37. 

* Smyth, The Aborigines of Victoria, Vol. I, p. 110. 

* Lambert, Maura et Supcrstitions des Néo-Calédonicns, p. 276, 

* Frazer, Relief in Immortality, Vol. I, p. 249. 


é PS Crooke, The Popular Religion and Folk-Lore of North Indio, Vol. It, 


* Oldenberg, Religion des Veda, pp. 425-429. 
* Fletcher, Handbook, American Indians, Vol, I, p. 525. 
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marriage, girls frequently dedicated their hair to some patron 
saint.’ The particular sanctity which attaches itself to hair 
is evident in the Samson story and in the tale of the avenger 
of Baldur, who will not cut his hair until he has killed his 
enemies. Perhaps the possession of the hair of the deceased 
which we find coveted in many cases, is supposed to effect 
a sacramental union with the dead, and for this reason we not 
only find the hair of the departed preserved as a precious 
relic, but the locks of the living are often thrown into the grave 
at the time of the funeral ceremonies.” 

The head itself is regarded as especially sacred by some 
primitives. The Greeks identified the head with the rest of 
life? and a modification of this belief is found among the 
Omaha.‘ 

That great significance is attached to the skull, and that, in 
the mind of the primitive, the possession of one’s skull, especi- 
ally if such belongs to a chief or a person of power, was 
evidently realized by all Indians. 

We find hair left unshorn during the period of a vow, as in 
the case of Achilles when his father vowed that he would 
dedicate his son’s locks to the River Spercheius if Achilles 
would return from the war.’ The idea that uncut hair is 
associated with a vow is also seen in the Nazarites.° Here 
hair cutting is connected with purification for the Nazarite 
was regarded as unclean until his vow had been fulfilled. The 
purification idea is likewise associated with hair cutting in 
India, for thus the death pollution was removed. It is 
interesting to note that the Tlingit thought that the locks 
cut from a corpse were associated with reincarnation. We 
also hear that it is often imperative for hair to be left uncut 
during a journey. 

Tylor advances the theory that hair cutting was a substitu- 
tion for the whole person who by this means did not offer 
himself as a sacrifice for the dead. 


1 Herodotus, IV, 84: Poua, I, 43-44. 

4 For a discussion of hair see article by Grey, “Hair and Nails”, 
Hasting’s Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethice, Vol. VI, pp. 474-477. 

* Gruppe, Myth and Religion Geachichte, pp. 187-728. 

4 Fletcher, The Omaha Twenty-seventh Report, Bureau of Ethnology, 
(1912), p. 124. 

3 Iliad, XXIM, 144, et seqq. 

© Numbers vi. 5. 
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The general reasons, then, for hair cutting seem to be as 

follows : 

(1) The belief that hair is the reincarnation of life. 

(2) Its possession insures mana to the owner. 

(3) The belief that spirits attach themselves to the hair. 

(4) Hair cutting and its supposed purificatory properties. 

(5) Hair outting is a substitution for the wholo person who 
by this means need not offer himself as a sacrifice to the 
dead. 


LacgRaTIoNns 


MELANES(A 


In New Caledonia in South Malenesia the nearest relatives 
of the deceased tear the lobes of their ears and burn their 
arras and breasts.’* It is a custom of the natives of Mafulu 
and the Fijian Islands to amputate finger joints as a sign of 
mourning. Thomson tells us that few of the elder natives 
can be found who have the fingers of both hands intact.* 
This act of cutting off a finger ia confined to the relatives of the 
deceased unless one of the highest chiefs dies. When the little 
finger is cut off, the fourth finger in said to “ cry itself hoarse 
in vain for its absent mate”. (Droga-droga-wale.’) Upon 
the death of a king of Tonga, one hundred fingers were ordered 


' Lambert, Merurx et Superstitions de Néo Calédonienx, yp. 
(quoted hy Frazer, p. 327). 

* A similar custom of having the lobes of the cara ent in mourning ia 
practised in the Islands of Torres Btraite. Here youths who have hoon 
recently initiated ancl girls who have reached puborty follow thin custom, 
(Cambridge, Anthropological ion to Torres Straits, Vol. VT, p. 14.) 
The flaps of ears are alao slit by mourners in German New Guinoa. | (Kuyaver, 
* Aus dem Leben der Kaileute", in Neuhauss’ Dewach New Quineh, Vol. 11, 
pp. B0-142,) 

‘The Dakotahs not infrequently amputate one of more fingora, (Sponcer, 
Principles of Sociology, Vol. L, p. 167.) ‘The Greenlanders somotimes Incerate 
their bodies. (1bid.) 

The widow and married daughter and sistor of a doceased Carruan native 
cut off their finger joints and inflict other wounds. (Hartland, article in 
Hastings, Vol. IV, p. 438.) 

And they cri loud and cut themselves after their manner with knivea 
and lancets, until the blood gushed out upon them. (I Kings xviii, 28.) 

After a chief's death in the Sandwich Islands, it ia a custom to taboo a 
spot on the tongue or to cut the ears or to knock out one of the front teeth. 
(Spencer, Principles of Sociotogy, p. 167.) When @ death occurs among the 
Arapho the women yash themselves across the upper and lower arm and 
below the knee. (Kroeber, The Arapho,” Bulletin, American Museum of 
Natural History, Vol. XVIIL. (1902), p. 36.) 

* Williamson, The Mafulu Mouniain People of British New Guinea, p. 247. 

* Thomson, The Fifiane, p. 375. 

+ Finon, Tales from Old Fiji, p. 168. 
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to be cut but only sixty were amputated.’ The aborigines 
of Vaté or Efat of the New Hebrides wail loudly at the death 
of a native, and scratch their faces until they are covered with 
blood.” 


AUSTRALIA 

It is said that nowhere perhaps has the practice of lacera- 
tion upon the death of an individual been practised more 
extensively than in Australia. In reference to the tribes of 
Victoria, we are told that a widow, upon the death of a husband, 
seizes fire-brands and burns her breast, arma, legs, and thighs. 
Whon exhausted she takes the ashes and rubs them into her 
wounds and then scratches her face until the blood flows.® 
The parents of the deceased in Central Victoria lacerate them- 
selves upon a death, more especially in the case of an only 
son. Sometimes this self-inflicted punishment continues 
unti] death ensues.‘ The Kurnai of South-East Victoria 
have a custom of cutting and gashing themselves with sharp 
stones and tomahawks until their heads and bodies are covered 
with blood. This practice is observed by the relatives of 
the dead man.5 When a man meets death in the Mukjara- 
waint tribe, his kinsmen cut themselves with tomahawks 
and other instruments for about a week.’ The mourners 
among the Kamilaroi, and more especially the women, cut 
their heads with tomahawks until the blood comes.’ Lacera- 
tion of mourners is a common custom among the tribes of 
Lower Murray and Lower Darling Rivers.® Among the 
Alatunja of the Alice Springs Group it is a custom for the 
women to dig the sharp ends of yam sticks into the crown 
of their heads, while the men also lacerate themselves with 
knives.’ 

At the funeral ceremony of the Kakadu native every one 
wails and cuts himself freely until the blood flows.’® Cutting 


1 Turner, Samoa, a Hundred Fours: Age and Long Before, p. 336. 
* Williame, Fiji and the 
* Bmyth, Aborigines of Victoria, Fou tp. 105. 
* Stanbridge, “Tribes in the Central Part of Victoria", Transaction of 
the Ethnological Society of London, N.3., Vol. I, p. 298. 
* Vowitt, Native Tribes of Seulh-Biaet Ausiretia, p. 459. 
+ Hei . 453. 








bid, 
. + Toverkiges Journal and Proceedings of the Royal Society of New South 
Wales, Vol, VU (1883), pp. 28-29, quoted by Fraxer, p. 156. 
* "Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribce of Central Australia, p. 509. 
19 Spencer, Native Tribee of the Northern Territory of Australia, p. 241. 
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as # sign of mourning is resorted to for one week by the 
Wotjobaluk natives.’ 

Mutilation of the corpse and of the mourners is such a 
common feature in the areas under consideration, that many 
reasons occur as to why this practice is almost universal. 

Again, we must here accentuate the “dread ” attitude on 
the part of the survivors. The fear of the evil influence of 
the deceased is sufficient to induce them to resort to every 
possible expedient to mitigate that influence. Again, we must 
not lose sight of the fact that their desire is to divert the 
suspicion of having caused the death by witchcraft. Indeed, 
the very definite regulations regarding cuttinga for the dead 
which we find emphasized in the Australian area could not 
be prompted by an expression of sorrow, but rather by the 
fact that severe punishment would be the outcome if such 
were neglected. In the Warramunga tribe a woman who 
does not lacerate herself in accordance with certain prescribed 
rules can be killed by her brother. By such mutilation the 
ghost might be convinced that the “ sorrow ” of the survivor 
ia sincere. The lacerations to the skull of the deceased 
which are 80 common seem to have been made with the object 
of rendering the ghost harmless. 

The custom of allowing the blood of the mourners to drip 
on the corpse into the grave seems to be followed with the 
ostensible object of establishing a corporal union between the 
living and the dead. Then, too, this blood is supposed by 
some primitives to strengthen the deceased who, because 
of renewed physical strength, is in a condition to undergo 
reincarnation. In speaking of the aborigines of Australia 
Smyth says that the object of letting blood drip over a corpse 


+ Howitt, Native Tribes of South-East Austratia, p. 453. 

Beckwourth describes a acene which he witnessed among theCrow Indians 
when the blood was streaming from evary part of the bodies of those who were 
old enough to comprehend the loss. (Autobiography of James Beckwourth, 
P. 289, quoted by Yarrow, A Study of the Mortuary Customs of the North 
American Indians, p. 90.) When describing the mourning for & chief of the 
Crows, Yarrow tells us that hundreds of fingers wore Uisme:nbored. Wo read 
that tho Samoans after death “beat the hoad with stonos until the blood 
runs”, They val] this an offering for the dead. (Turner, Nineteen Yeara in 
Polynesia, p. 150.) Lacerationa were likewise practised emong the Dakotas. 
(Yarrow, p. 72.) 

.The Roman women who figured in the funeral procession were in the 
able shorring aloud, tearing their hsir, and lacerating their cheeks. (Prop., 


7 
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is to strengthen the deceased in the grave and to assist him to 
rise in another country, 

Perhaps the purification motive in conjunction with blood- 
letting is in the mind of the primitive when he lacerates himself 
until the blood flows, for there is a belief that impure or evil 
spirits attach themselves to blood. This impurity idea in 
connection with blood is very common. Farnell tells us 
that the material substance most generally felt to be impure is 
blood and nothing is more uncanny to the savage. Since 
death is one of the great mysteries, together with birth and 
sexual crisis, physical substances which are associated with 
them partake of their mystical quality.” 

A study of the mentality of reactions of primitive man does 
not justify the conclusion of Hirn that mutilations are practised. 
to get relief from effervescing emotional states, which are 
caused by the pain or exhaustion which follows a death.” 

Mutilations following a death are resorted to 
(1) In order to render his ghost harmless, thus lessening the 

fear of the evil influence of the deceased. 
(2) To convince the ghost of the sincerity of the mourners. 
(3) To establish a corporal union hetween the living and the 
dead. 
(4) To strengthen the departed. 
(5) As an offering. 
(6) For purification. 

Lacerations, too, are connected with other complexes. Thus 
in south-eastern New Guinea we find the custom of amputat- 
ing a joint or joints from the fingers of those individuals who 
are relatives of a sick person. Brown states that at Iakalova 
he saw people whose hands had been thus mutilated—one 
woman who had one or two joints removed from her first, third, 
and fourth fingers; even mere children were disfigured.‘ 
In referring to the aborigines of Sitka, Lisiensky tells us that 
when a female enters upon womanhood, she must have her 
lower lip cut.® 

4 Smyth, The Aborigines of Victoria, Vol. IL, p. 274, 

+ Farnell, Hvolution of Religion, pp. 90-95: Brinton, Myths of the New 
World, p. 176. 

2"Hirn, Origine of Art, p. 66. 


‘ Brown, Melanesians and Polynesians, p. 394. 
* Lisiensky, A Voyage round the World, p. 243. 
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ReversaL or Cvstom 
MELANESIA 


The widows and widowers in the Hood Peninsula blacken 
their bodies as an indication of mourning.’ In the Duke of 
York Island, all the female relatives of a man of prominence 
blacken their faces for a Jong time.* Fijian mourners would 
sometimes dress in leaves instead of cloth.* 

The widow, children, and father of a deceased Trobriand 
in Northern Massim blackon themselves before they take part 
in the funeral feast. The widow's mourning costume consista 
of a long petticoat with a special kind of neck ornament ; 
her legs are covered with leglets and her arms with armilete. 
The children of the dead man are smeared with black pigment 
for 2 month, during which period they wear a special lace. 
A widower blackens himself and wears mourning in much 
the same way as 8 widow does. Among the same tribe when 
the paramount chief of a district dies, and also at the Tro- 
briands, black mourning pigment should be worn by his subjects 
except by those of his own clan.* 

At Gawa the widow and children all wear mourning. The 
widow blackens herself and is attired in a long petticoat and 
croag shoulder belts, these articles being made for her by her 
dead husband’s sister, but wears no armlets. The children 
also blacken themselves and wear cross shoulder belts and 
armlets. A few days after the death of a woman the husband 
blackens himeelf and puta on cross shoulder bands.* 

At Murua if the deceased is a person of distinction, such as a 
chief, all the tribe goes into mourning for some months. The 
mourning consists in blackening the body with charcoal.® 
Three or four days after her husband’s death a Wagawaga 
widow blackens herself all over with a mixture of cocoanut 
oil, and soot, and puts on a neck ornament, armlets, and a Jong 
petticoat. The children wear necklaces, armlets, and leglets, 
and also blacken themselves. The father adopts mourning 
similar to that worn by children of the deceased. The mother 
of the dead man wears a mourning like that adopted by the 

1 Frazer, Belief in Immortality, Vol. I, p. 204. 
2 Brown, Melanesions and Polynesians, p. 390. 
> Williems, Fiji and the Fijians, Vol. 1, p. 198. 
* Seligmann, Melanesians, pp. 716-717. 

$ Ibid, p. 724. 
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widow. Brothers wear one or more armlets and blacken 
themselves for the funeral feast, while the sisters do not blacken 
themselves at all, but wear armleta until the first feast, and a 
mourning necklace until the last. Black is not worn by a 
mother, but both sexes wear armlets and necklaces until the 
last funeral feast. A widower blackens himself and dons 4 
neck ornament until the first feast, but wears his fishing-net 
perineal bandage belt and cane armlets until the last one.! 

The kinsfolk and friends of a deceased Torres Strait Islander 
have their faces and bodies smeared with greyish earth and 
water and ashes are strewn upon their heads.” We also 
hear that the relatives cut off their hair, paint their 
bodies with white coral mud, plaster their hair with mud, 
pull off their ear ornaments, and sever the distended loop of 
the lobe.** 

A great number of net collars and armlets, and a long 
petticoat are worn by Waima widows when in mourning. 
The widower in addition wears leglets and a special belt. 
This mourning period usually lasts for one or two years. 
The other mourners, not including the widow and widower, 
though they blacken the rest of their bodies, leave the face 
untouched. At Maewo, in Aurora, one of the New Hebrides, 
after the sacrifice in honour of the deceased, the mourners 
smear their bodies and faces with ashes, and wear cords 
round their necks.’ In the Shortland group, women throw 
ashes over their heads at an interment.* 


AUSTRALIA 


Among the Arunta when a man dies, bis special Unawa or 
Unawas smear their faces, hair, and breasts with white pipe 
clay.’ The Warramunga women likewise cover themselves 


1 Seligmann, Melanesians, pp. 618-619. 

2 Cambridge, Anthropological Expedition to Torres Straits, Vol. VI, 
Pp. 198-158-157. 

* Ibid, Vol. V, p. 249. 

* We also read in tho Bible that when the deoree of Ahasuerus had gone 
forth that all the Jews in Persia were to be exterminated, Mordecai rent hia 
clothes and put on sackcloth with ashes. (Hather iv. 1.) 

‘The Dakotas sometimes amear their whole body with » species of white 
earth as asign of mourning. (Yarrow, 4 Study of the Mortuary Custome among 
the North American Indians, pp. 71-72.) 

4 Beligmann, Melanesians, pp. 276-277. 

® Codrington, Melanesians, p, 282, 

* Brown, Melanesiane and Polynesians, p. 213. 

+ Spencer and Gillen, Ratioe Betbes of Conaret Australia, p, 500. 
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from head to foot with pipe clay.! A widow of a deceased 
Alatunja of the Alice Springs group paints herself white.” 

It is a belief among the Kaitish tribe of Central Australia 
that if a widow does not keep her body covered with ashes 
from the camp fire during the entire mourning period, the 
spirit of her deceased husband will kill her and strip all the 
flesh from her bones.** 

The women of the Koombokkaburra plaster their heads 
with clay and ashes until not a particle of hair is visible, 
whereas the men blacken their bodies with a mixturo of burnt 
bark and grease. Of the Port Mackay tribes we read that 
in times of rejoicing they paint themselves red, but during 
the mourning period a white preparation is used.’ 

In the Boulia district the head is plastered with a sort of 
gypsum, making the whole hair appear white. This form of 
mourning is adopted by all in any camp uncontaminated and 
away from the settlements. The nearest relatives only 
“ colour-grease ” themselves down to the waist after the 
design for males and females. Formerly old women in the 
Cloncurry district wore gypsum for mourning but now both 
sexes smear themselves with mud or paint themselves red 
as far as the waist.’* 


Inpia 


In the funeral procession the Hindus wear the cord over the 
right shoulder and under the left one, contrary to their usual 
custom, They likewise cover the head with dust. We also 
read that they use leaves for plates instead of meta! dishea.* 


1 Spencer and Gillen, Northern Tribes of Central Australia, p. 621. 

" Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes of Central Austrulia, p. 503. 

 Tbid, p. 507. 

* A Uriyas widow who is especially fond of bright colours, in time of 
mourning wears a white borderless sari of cloth. (Rici, Occasional Enays on 
Native Souh Indian Life, pp. 56-57.) 

‘or a i i ii. 30-31 5 
Re tie Sait, oe a8 @ symbol of mourning see Ezekiel xxvii. 30-31 

* Curr, The Australian Race, Vol. _ 

2 Sar The Han Vol. THI, p. 21. 

' Roth, Evinological Studies among the North-Weet-Central Queensland 
Aborigines, ‘p. 164. 

* Ibid, p. 185. 

., " The Navajos smear their bodies with tar for @ protection from the 
$fil influence which caused the death. (Yarrow, ‘“ Mortuary Customs of the 
North American Indians,” Firet Report, Bureau of Ethnology (1881), p. 123. 

* Crooke, Northern India, p. 218. if aia 
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SrpEria 

The reindeer which convey the sledge containing the body 
of the deceased Chukchee to the cremation place as they are 
being slaughtered, have their reins placed over the right 
shoulder, the reverse of the customary way.’* 


ABSTINENCE FROM THE ORprvaRy Pursuits or Lire. 
Inpra 


As before intimated, the Hindus must lead a pure life during 
the mourning period and must refrain from intercourse with 
others. The Lohir caste requires abstinence from the ordinary 
pursuits of life and forbids offerings to deities during this 
interval. No work is permitted to be done by the chief 
mourner of the Kurmi caste, while the others under the 
mourning taboo may work yet they are enjoined to touch 
no one since they are impure.* A Kunbi chief mourner must 
refrain from sexual intercourse and abstains from ordinary 
work and all amusements.‘* 


‘ Bogoras, The Chukchee, J.N.P.E., Vol. VII (1907), p. 526. 

* In the funeral procession of a Roman the sons had their heads veiled 
while the daughters went uncovered with dishevelled hair. (Plu, Quacet, 
Rom.,, II.) This was, 8 we know, a reversal of their usual custom, 
Women in the northern part of Greece left their hoads uncovered with their 
hair hanging and dressed in white contrary to their ordinary habits. The 
Arapaho, who ordinarily wear their hair long and braided when in mourning, 
wear it unbound; in addition, they wear old clothing, and refrain from 
painting themselves which they usually do. (Kroeber, “The Arapaho,” 
Bull. American Museum Natural History, Vol. XVII (1902), p. 17.) The 
Ainu mourners, when following 8 corpse, wear their coate inside out and 

ide down. (Batchelor, The Ainu and Their Folk-Lore, p. 106.) The 
fgonlango mourners discard their ornaments, wear brown garments and 
paint different parta of the body with red earth. Furthermore, the widows 
go out carrying @ piece of wood which is supposed to be impregnated with 
the power of causing death to any one who comes within reach. (Clozel, 
Lea Coutumes Indigenes de la Cote d'Ivoire, p. 363.) 

Among the Pima Indians the women who are observing mourning are 
allowed to bring their blankets under the armpits, but not over the shoulders, 
even in the coldest weather. When the chemise was sdopted and blanketa 
went out of use, it was the custom to revert to blankets during the mourning 
period. (Russell, “The Pima Indians,” Twenty-sizth Annual Report, Bureau 
vettihnolge, (1908), p. 195.) 

After s death the Centra] Eskimos mourners do not amoke and keep their 
hoods on from morning to night while the women do not work. (Boss, 
““Gontral Eskimo,” Sith Annual Report, Burson of Behnology (1888), p. 614.) 

* Russell, Tribee and Castes of India, Vol. IV, p. 126. 

* Pid, PR 78 

& Ibid, 





* Gatto natives Ga the Oongo distitet do aot ewesp a house for one year 
after a death for fear the dust will injure the ghost. (Bastian, Der Menach 
in der Geschichte, Vol. IL, p. 323.) 

‘Taboos ere asscsinted with eo many complexes that it is unnoccasary to 
call attention to their prevalence. Among taboos may be mentioned 
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The object of seclusion is to get a revelation into the mystery 
of life. The ceremonial lodge is a sacred symbol and under 
its protecting shadow the primitive wishes to come into com- 
munication with a higher power which con direct his path 
by giving him the desired insight. When the spell is riveted 
upon him he comes out uplifted, experiencing pleasurable 
emotion, and thereby getting consolation and strength to 
enable him to withstand some of the mysteries and dangers 
with which he will be compassed, and to obtain important 
life values, By such mental concentration and fasting he 
reaches such a state of purity that the spirits can see through 
him," 

Lacerations too figure in complexes other than that of the 
death-situation. ‘‘ Near Doenella or Deonhully, a town in 
Mysore, is a sect or subdivision of the Murressoo Wocat 
caste and every woman previous to piercing the ears of her 
eldest daughter preparatory to her being betrothed in marriage 
must undergo the amputation of the first joints of the third 
and fourth fingers of her right hand®”. ‘The origin of this 
custom is ascribed to a tradition.* 

Such mourning customs as we have just described seem to 
be practised, 

(1) For protection against any attempts of the departed 
to wreak vengeance upon the survivors, 


connected with (1) special religious obsorvances—the Sabbath, various 
religious festivals, regular periods consecrated to the gods, the appearance 
of the full moon, the offering of the first fruits, certain totemic animals; 
(2) critical periods—birth, sexual crises, marriage, death, drought, femine, 
aickness. (3) house building, boat construction, agricultural entorprives ; 
(4) miscollaneous—-the end of the old year and the beginning of the now, the 
commencing of a war period, fishing seasons, avoidance of hurricanes, rain 
compelling ceremonies, the appearance of certain animals, the ceromony of 
driving out malevolent spirits, the induction into office of « priest or chief, 
tho departure of a native from one village and the taking up of his residence 
in another. The object of auch taboos is, ay Webster pointe out, both 
Protective and conciliatory. 

For discussion of taboo, see Frazer, Taboo and Perils of the Soul, Webater, 
Htext Days, Crawley, The Mystic Rose, Marett, Ie Magic a Neyative Taboo f 

Other examples of taboo during the mourning period have Leen troated 
under Dread of the Spirit and in Part I 














1 Jor “The Algonquin Manitou,” J.A.F.L., Vol. XVII (1905), 
p. 183-190; Radin, “ Religion of the North American Indians,” J.4.¥.L., 
~ igi 
ol, XXVII (1914), pp. 335.373, 


Thuraton, Castes and Tribes of Southern India, Vol. V, p. 75; quotii 
Buchanan (Hamilton). 2 erg oe Bree 
2 Ibid, pp. 76-77. 
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{2) To distinguish those who are under taboo. 
(3) As a safeguard against the evil influence which caused 
the death. 


Drerary RESTRICTIONS 
MELANESIA 


If a widow, widower, or other near relative of a deceased 
native of Mafulu prefers, he may abstain from eating a 
favourite food of the dead member of his group, instead of 
wearing the customary mourning necklace.! The Massim 
in South-eastern British New Guinea forbid widows to eat the 
same kinds of food which their husbands ate during their 
last illness and this prohibition is strictly enforced until 
after the last funeral feast.2 At Maewo, in Aurora, one of the 
New Hebrides, the very closely related may not eat foods 
such as yams, bananas and caladium. Only gigantic caladium, 
bread-fruit, cocoanuts, mallows, and similar products are 
permitted to be eaten. Never is food which has been planted 
allowed to them during the mourning period? The Fijians 
sometimes, because of grief, would not eat fish, fruit, or other 
pleasant food for months.‘ In New Caledonia in Southern 
Melanesia, the grave diggers observe a strict fast after the 
burial ceremony.® 

Among the Trobriands the widow and widower are not 
allowed to eat yams for one and a half months after the death 
of their mates.° Certain kinds of yams and bananas are 
forbidden to widows and widowers at Warma. Wallaby, 
pig, fish, are also denied to the widow, and the widower 
avoids shell fiah and, although he does not eat yama, he may 
eat sweet potatoes.’ Cocoanuts, yams, and bananas from 
the garden of a dead man are denied to his sons in the Island 
of Wapuru. If this injunction were not adhered to, the 
belly and face of the violator of this tribal custom are supposed. 
to aweli and death will result. The same prohibition is applied 
to the dead man’s brothers’ children.* A Koita widow and 

21¥iliamson, Phe Mafulu Mountain People of British New Guineo, 
beer { Beligman, The Melanesians, p. 617. 


‘ WillinSs, Ge and the PEane. Vol. I, p. 198. 

$ Lambert, Marura et Superstitions des Néo-Calédoniene, pp. 235-289. 
* Seligmann, Melanesians, p. 717. 

7 Ibid, p. 276. 


* Ibid, Ppp. 730-781. 
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other relatives of the dead man must abstain from such 
articles of food as the deceased was especially fond of until 
after the funeral feast six months later.' 

Two or three weeks after 2 Wagawaga funeral, the Gariauna 
may not eat boiled food but only roast; they are not per- 
mitted to drink water but only hot milk from young cocoa- 
nuts and although yams are allowed, they must not eat 
bananas and sugar cane. Pork is denied to them until after 
the last of the funeral feasta called banshivi.” At Tubetube 
the cocoanut trees of the dead man which have not been 
cut down may be eaten by the brothers, sisters, and other 
relatives of the deceased, but not by his children. A child 
of the dead man eats no produce grown, nor pigs fattened 
near the house.® 

At Tokunu only the cocoanuts of the dead man’s settlement 
become taboo at his death.** 

The Monumbo of German New Guinea compel a widower 
during the mourning period to abstain from certain foods 
such as fish and sauces.§ At Windessi, the mourners are 
forbidden to eat anything cooked in a pot. Sago-porridge 
which is a staple food of some of the natives of New Guinea 
is not allowed to be eaten and if rice is taken it must be cooked 
in a bamboo.® In some parts of Geelvink Bay the family 
of the deceased must refrain from eating the usual food and 
are compelled to substitute half-baked cakes of sago and other 
non-desirable foodstuffs, and at the same time they are not 
allowed to bring their own eatables and drink.’ 


Inpia 


Certain customs, consisting of the performance of daily 
exercises, must be observed by the relatives. Caland tells 
us that during the period of impurity the Hindoos must lead 


? Seligmann, Melanesians, 64. 

* Ibid, p. 611. ss 

* Ibid, P 614. 

* Ibid, p. 780. 

* Or possibly only the cocos-nuts belonging to members of the dead 
man's via in his settlement, (Zbid, p. 730n.) 
oxmann, “Dorf und Hausanlange dei den Monumbu Deutsch-Neu 
Guinea’® Anthropoe, Vol. ¥ (1910), p. 412. 

« Van der Roest, “‘ Vit the levon der bevolking van Windessi,” Tijdschrift 
voor Indische Paal- en Volkenkunde, Vol. XL (1898), p. 161 ot seqa., 
quoted rca Frazer, p. 320. 

* Gondswaard, De papoewa's van de Geelvinisbasi, p. 75, et eeqq., quoted 
by Frazer, p. 314. 
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a chaste life, and Jolly furthermore says that they must 
neither beg, nor study, nor have intercourse with others. 
They must refrain from eating meat and consume only the 
food that is brought and given as a present. 

If any of the Dhanwar tribe dies, food is brought to the 
chief mourners for three days. The agricultural caste, the 
Kunbi, does not permit the principal mourner to partake 
of the betel-leaf.2 Abstinence from certain foods is required 
of the Kurmi caste moumers.* The Lohar caste of black- 
smiths also forbid the partaking of certain kinds of food.‘ 

Fasting and abstinence from certain foods are associated 
with various complexes. Thus we find prohibition of food 
and drink intimately connected with many religious practices 
in primitive, antique, ancient, and modern society. Again, 
fasting is observed when astronomical changes occur. Among 
such phenomena, placed in the realm of the mysterious and 
uncanny, might be mentioned eclipse of the sun, equinoxes, 
the periods of the new or full moon, twilight and darkness.® 


1 Russell, Tribes and Castes of India, Vol. II, p. 496. 

} Hid, Vol. IV, p. 37. 

2 id, Vol. IV, 

« Ibid, Vol. IV, p. 35. 

In Togoland » Ewe widow is forbidden beans, flesh, fish, palm wine, and 
rum. (Seidel, “ Krankheit Tod, und Begrabnis bei den ‘Togonegern,” Globus, 
Vol. LXXII (1897), p. 22.) Among the Salish, the widower must abstain 
from fresh meat for a period varying with his age. (Hill-Tout, “ Report 
on the Ethnology of the StlatlumH of British Columbia,” J.A.J., Vol. XXXV 
(1905), NB. p. 198.) 

In Samoa thoso who touched the dead were most careful not to handle 
food. For days they were fed by others. Baldness and bad health were the 
penaltica for transgression, (Turner, Samoa, p. 145.) No native of Tonga 
ean touch a dead chief without being tabooed for ten months except chiofe 
whose taboo lasts from three to ten months according to the rank of the 
deceased. Upon no condition must food be touched with the hands. (Marine, 
The Tonga Iatands, Vol. TI, p. 183n.) 

For restrictions in diet, see Westermarck, Development of Moral Ideas, 
Vol. IL pp. 290-345. 

# In savage tribes girls and boys at puberty are often requested to fast 
or at least not to © of certain kinds of food. (Boas, First General Report 
on the Indians of British Columbia, p. 40.) The Hindus fast the last day 
before 4 visit to a sacred shrine a8 well as the last day of the journey. Before 
sacrificing to Isis the Egyptians abstained from food. (Herod, Vol. II p. 40.) 
The injunction relative to fasting on the Day of Atonement is familiartoall Old 
Testament readers. (Leviticus xvi. 29, $1, xxiii. 27, 29, Numbers xxix. 7.) 

“The Hindus at the time of eclipee do not drink nor eat, (Croke, 
Popular Religion of Northern Inda, Vol. 1,p. 21.) At such a time the Todas 
likewise do not partake of food. (Rivers. The Todas, p. 692.) Brahmanes 
who have been received into the fold abstain from food at twilight. (Laws 
of Manu, Vol. IV, p. 66.) The Brahmins fast st the time of the equinoxes 
end of the new or full moon. (Dubois, Description of the People of Indio, 
P. 160.) ‘The Snanaimuq Indians do not cat while it is dark, (Boas, Firat 
General Report on the Indiane of British Columbia, p. 61.) 
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Prohibition of certain food is often enjoined upon the 
young.’ In many instances women are not allowed to partake 
of certain articles of diet2 Sacred individuals such as shamans 
and priests are not permitted to eat some designated foods.* 
Among dietary prohibitions animals figure most prominently. 
Thus we find some animals closely associated with the daily 
life of the people are not eaten because of their utility. The 
non-partaking of the totemic animal is very common ; animals 
supposed to impart detrimental qualities when eaten, are 
not used for food ; animals are frequently not eaten because 
of their obnoxious habits, and foreign animals are sometimes 
not consumed for fear of their harmful influence. 

What interests us is why does fasting play such a promin- 
ent part in the death-complex ? The object of such privation 
which firet suggests itself is that it would be indiscreet for 
the survivors to touch food until the deceased is adequately 
provided for, because of the fear of the return of the dead 
to his old hannts. This is all the more apparent when we find 
restrictions of the kind of food in which the dead especially 
delighted. The importance of this motive appears more 
clearly when we note that the period of abstinence frequently 
lasts until after burial or until the departed has reached his 
permanent fnture abode. Then, again, the conception that 
under certain conditions, food defiles, is by no means un- 
common. Fasting, too, must be regarded as a purification 
ceremony ; more particularly if the survivors have come in 
contact with the dead. 

In some of the areas under consideration cooked food is 
prohibited. As food undergoes transformation when cooked, 
and as transformations are regarded by primitive man as 


1 In south-east Australia the boys of the Wotjobaluk tribe are not 
rmitted to eat kangaroo and padi-melon. (Howitt, Native Tribes of South- 
fast Australia, p. 769.) 

" By some Australian tribes this prohibition is very strict. (Curr, The 
Australian Race. Vol. 1, p. 81.) In Mawata the mother is not allowed to eat 
food which comes out of the soa until her child has cut its first tooth, 
(Cambridge, Anthropological Expedition to Torres Straits, Vol. V, p. 500.) 
One of the seven principles of tho Satn&mi sect of India includes abstinence 
from spirituous liquor and vegetables, like lentils and tomatoes, whose juice 
resembles blood. (Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vo. I, p. 428.) 

® The dairymen of the Todsa can partake only of the milk of certain 
buffaloes. (Rivers, The Todas, p. 102.) 

* In ancient Rome excommunication was the penalty meted out to those 
who slaughtered an ox (Pliny, Historia Naturalis, VIII, 70), and in Athens 
and in the Poloponneseus, the death penalty was the punishment. 
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fraught with danger, such a stipulation should not surprise 
us. The savage realizes that he must not only rid himself 
of the death pollution, but also prevent any possibility of 
future contamination. Then, too, because of his contact 
with death, he must not defile himself even more by preparing 
his own food. To further fortify himself and his tribesmen 
he must refrain from the ordinary activities of life. 

In frequent instances eating and drinking before others is 
prohibited. Perhaps this injunction might have been 
instituted because of the belief that the evil eye of another 
might contaminate since there is contagion in the look and the 
deadly influence of one who who has come in contact with 
death may be thus transmitted. 

Another object of fasting after a death may be to acquire 
supernatural powers, for then the survivors would be able to 
cope with the many dangers which now beset them, largely 
because of the extraordinary powers with which ghosts are 
endowed. Perhaps the desire to get a revelation pertaining 
to the mysteries with which the mourners are encompassed, 
may prompt them to resort to fasting ; by such an expedient 
the longed for objects may be secured. 

Food restrictions then seem to be instituted : 

(1) For propitiation. 

(2) As purifying agencies. 

(3) To avoid any possible future defilement. 

(4) To prevent danger because of the transformation of un- 
cooked food to cooked food. 

(5) Because of the susceptibility of the hands to evil influences 
since they are regarded as carriers of ceremonial un- 
cleanliness. 

(6) For the acquisition of supernatural powers. 

The meaning of these mourning ceremonies now concerns 
us, Perhaps the most evident reason for the many restric- 
tions and elaborate ceremonies seems to be the desire for the 
protection of the survivors against the machinations of the 
departed spirit who would wreak vengeance upon the living, 
unless intense sorrow be shown. However, this in itself is 
not sufficient to explain the entire situation, inaamuch as 
protection of a more telling character is often resorted to. 
By the reversal of custom which we find so characteristic of 
the areas we are describing, the mourners who are thus under 
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taboo, ate distinguished. Thus they serve as a warning to 
others who refrain from coming in touch with those who 
have had intimate contact with death. As the mourner 
is polluted for a certain time after a death and as the garment 
worn during this taboo period is saturated with contagion 
and must be discarded after the infection interval is past, 
a different one from that ordinarily worn is utilized. The 
evidence is not enough to show that one of the main motives 
which actuate the survivors to don mourning garb is to 
deceive the deceased. Although the theory has often been 
advanced that the object of that garb is to express sympathy 
for the departed or grief at his loss, yet our investigation 
warrants no such deduction. Despite the fact that the 
sympathetic motive does not secm to be in evidence, yot such 
a custom may incite pity and avert the suspicion of sorcery. 
Not much credence can be attached to the theory that the 
mourner is a slave of the dead and must humiliate himsolf. 
The seclusion which we find so characteristic of the mourn- 
ing ceremonies is by no means identified with the death- 
complex alone. It is frequently required of girls and boys 
arriving at the age of maturity. Among the Eskimo, the 
natives of British Columbia, many Bantu tribes of Africa, 
the Southern Asiatics, the Melanesians and some of the 
natives in India, seclusion is demanded of adolescent girls. 


CHAPTER VII 


ERECTION OF A HUT ON THE GRAVE 


MELANESIA 

In the Hood Peninsula we find the custom of erecting a 
temporary hut over the grave and in it the widower or widow 
lives alone for three months.! From what we know of the 
attitude in this section toward spirits, since the natives have 
no belief in good spirits, but in a great number of bad ones, 
we may conclude that the fear motive in this case is the 
paramount conception. The Southern Massim build a 
shelter over the grave.* 

At Maralug the nearest relative sleeps in a hut erected 
near the grave.’ In South-Eastern New Guinea a small 
roughly built house is erected on the grave with the object 
of protecting the burial place from the inroads of pigs and 
dogs and of preventing the rain from washing away the 
earth which covers the grave.‘ 

At Kai in German New Guinea, the widow or widower 
lives day and night for several weeks in a hovel built directly 
over the grave. Over a Bakaua grave is erected a rude hut 
in which the widower remains for some time.* 


AUSTRALIA 
In Widadhari County, New South Walos, friends of the 
deceased visit a hut erected over the grave. After several 
months it is pulled down.’ Smyth also refers to the numbers 
of huts with thatched roofs erected along the Murrumbidgee 
and Murray River.* We also find thatched huts north of 
Victoria.® 
1 Frazer, Belief in Immortality, Vol. I, pp. 203, 204. 
} Seligman, Melanesians, p. 614. ; 
irs. idge, Anthropological Ezpedition to Torres Straits, Vol V, 
PC Brown, Melanesians and Polynesians, p. 442, quoting Field. 
* Keysser, “Aus dem Leben der Keiloute,” in Neuhauss’ Deutsoh Nue 
Guinea, Vol. TI, pp. 83, 84. 
* Lehner-Buicua, in Newhsuse’ Deutech Neu Guinea, Vol, III, p. 430. 
1 Eraser, The Aborigines of New South Wales, p. 82. 
* Smyth, The Aborigines of Victoria, p. 99. 
» Thomas, The Nasives of Australia, p. 198. 
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The Herbert River tribes erect a hut on the grave, put a 
drinking vessel in it, and clear a path from this hut to the 
water, presumably for the convenience of the ghost. How- 
ever, as was before intimated, this outward act might be 
interpreted as a mark of deep devotion, but the subsequent 
brutal treatment accorded the ghost shows that the fear motive 
is predominant. When a person died who was highly esteemed 
among the tribes of the Lower Murray, Lower Darling, and 
Lower Lachlan Rivers, a hut was erected over the grave and 
this was sometimes enveloped with a net. Although the 
motive here is not mentioned, yet the fact that such was clone 
for a tribesman who held a position of honour among the 
natives, seems to point to the fact that in this case we might 
have had, if these huts had been kept permanently, as Frazer 
suggests, an incipient form of ancestor worship.” We also 
find the erection of a hut in an account given of a native 
burial on the Vasse River in Western Australia. Among 
the Port Jackson tribes we find the erection over the grave 
of what might be called a hut.t* 


Dzsertion or a Hovusz 
MELANESIA 


The Koita commonly leave a house after death and let 
it fall into decay, because of their dread of the ghost. 
Children who play in the neighbourhood of a house thus 
deserted are supposed to fall sick.’ In the South-Eastern part 
of British New Guines, especially in Tubetube and Wagawaga, 
we find the custom of abandoning or destroying a house in 
which a death has occurred, another evidence of the horror 
which ghosts suggest.° In the Island of Florida, after the 


1 Howitt, Native Tribse of South-East Australia, p. 474. 

* Fraver, Belief in Immortality, Vol. I, p. 151. 

3 Grey, Journals of Two Expeditions of Discovery, Vol. Il, p. 332. 

‘ Howitt, Native Tribes of South-East Australia, p. 464 

* Burial places in the vicinity of river banks among the Woolwa Indians 

il @ lo it inj 
are marked by a large thatched shed similar to the 1 inhabited during 
life. This is built over the place of interment and the whole ia kept clear of 
bush growth. (Wickham, ‘Notes on the Soursco or Woolwa Inclians,” 
FAT, Vol. XXEV (1804-1985), p. 207.) 

The Monbutte erect a hut in the foreat for the dead and place there some 
oil and provisions to prevent the spirit from returning to earth for food. 
(Burrows, The Land of the Pigmies, pp. 100, 103.) 

§ Seligman, Melanesians, p. 191. 

* Ibid, p. 681. 
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death of a chief, everything in his house is left untouched 
and the house is allowed to fall into ruin.’ If a Sulka dies 
suddenly in his house, it is then shut up and deserted, because 
so intense is the dread of the survivors on account of the 
harm which his ghost might possibly do.* At Waima the 
day after a man’s death many of his effects are broken or 
damaged and hung beneath the eaves of his house which 
ia usually not again inhabited and is allowed to decay. Like- 
wise, when the vegetables planted by the dead man become 
ripe they are also hung on the eaves of the house and per- 
mitted to rot. In the Duke of York Islands, houses and 
villages are often abandoned on account of sickness or death 
and their sides broken in.‘ The Yabim usually abandon a 
house, however solidly it may be built.¢ 


AUSTRALIA 


Immediately after a death the Dieri shift their camp.* 
The Warramunga remove every camp a considerable distance 
from the burial place, since no one desires to come in contact 
with tho spirit, of the dead man.”_ The Herbert River tribes 
likewise shift their camp after a death.” As soon as anyone 
belonging to the Yungman, Nullakun, Mungarai, Karrawa, 


, Vol. 1, p. 349. 
Sull jirag zur Ethnographie von Nou- 
Pommern”, , Archiv fiir a ae Vo), XXIX (1904), pp, 214, 216. 

* Soligmann, Melanesians, p. 274, 

Beskwourth relates that after a death among the Crows, every lodge 
lay prostrate. (Autobiography of James Beckwourth, p. 269, quoted by Yarrow, 
p. 90.) It is also said that upon a death, the Dakotas gave the lodge, the 
tepeo, and the family possessions away. (Ibid, p. 72.) 

The tribes of British Central Africa destroy a house in which man 
has died. The mourners shave their hoads and bury the hair on the site of 
the house, (Werner, Native T'ribes of Britieh Central Africa, pp. 165-167.) 

Ifa Navajo Indian dies in the house, the rafters are pulled down over the 
rernains and tho place is usually set on fire. (Mindeleff, ‘Navajo Houses,” 
Annual Report, Bureau of Hthnology, Vol. XVII, p. 487.) Destruotion of 
huts is recorded by Hyades in Deniker of the Fuegians. Westermarck, 
Development of Moral Ideas, Vol. IL, p. 586; by Butler, Travele in Assam, 
p. 228; by Batchelor, The Ainu of Japan, p. 130; by Fawoott, Saoras, p. 50 ; 
Cunningham, Uganda, p. 130. 

4 Brown, Melanesians and Polynesians, pp. 387, 403. 

5 Frazer, Belief in Immortality, Vol. I, p. 248. 

* Howitt, Native Tribes of South-East Australia, p. 449; Gason, The 
Dieri, p. 275. 

* Sponcer and Gillen, Northern Tribes of Central Australia, p. 519. 

* Howitt, Native Tribes of SouthEact Australia, p. 474. 
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Binbings, and Willingara tribes dies, the camp is immediately 
shifted, because it is a belief that the spirit of which they have 
fear haunts its old camping ground.’ The aborigines of New 
South Wales shift their camp after a death has occurred.** 


Inpia 


Among the Bengal Chakmas, a bamboo post or other part 
of the dead man’s house is burned with him.* The Banjaras 
of Khandesh move their huts after a death. Among the 
Todas we hear of the burning of a hut at a woman’s funeral. 
which is regarded by Rivers as a survival of the common 
custom of burning the house of a dead person.’ Women 
also lament round huts. The author of The T'odas raises the 
question as to whether the hut is supposed to be useful to 
the deceased in the next world.® 

On the seventh day after the burial of a male Kudiya, a 
booth is erected over the grave or place of ceremony.” 


SrpxR1a 


After the Chukchee return from their second visit to the 
burial place, the family move their tent to another place, 
even though it be only five or six feot away. More especially 
is this custom observed if the dead one is carricd out, as 
sometimes occurs, through the usual tent entrance.’ A 
Chukchee tale, The Sacrifice to the Dead, tells us that after 
the natives of a village died, a girl, the only inhabitant who 
was left, in accordance with directions reccived from her 
father whose voice she heard, removed with all the herdsmen, 


1 Spencer, Native Tribes of the Northern Territory of Australia, p. 204. 

4 Fraser, Aboriginss of New South Wales, p. 84. 

* Aiter a Central Eskimo is buried, the mourners shut themselves up 
for threo days in the hut in which he died, and then leave it forever. (Uons, 
“Central Eakimo,” Sixth Annual Report, Bureau of Hthnology (1888), p. 614.) 

471 Crocke, The Popular Religion and Folk-Lore of North India, Vol. 11, 
Pp. 71. 

4 Ibid, p. 56. 

4 Rivers, The Todae, p. 403. 

« Ibid, pp. 338, 339, 403. 

*, Thurston, Hvhnographic Notes in Southern Initia, p. 148. 

* The Tartars of Tomsk bury their dead near # forest and commonly 
erect on every reve a ‘@ hut of balks. ‘These are sepuichral huts and have the 
shape of houses. As @ consequence their cemeteries have the appearance of 
villages. (Georgi, Russia, Vol. II, p. 70.) 

* Bogoras, Ths Chukches, J.N.P.E., Vol. VII (1907), p. 532. 
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who were occupying the nearby district, from the settle- 
ment, and remained away until the snow covered the ground. 
This they did after slaughtering reindeer and offering them 
in sacrifice. 

The Yahuts let the hut fall into ruins when any one died, 
thinking that it was the habitation of demons.** 


} Rogoras, The Chukchee, J.N.P.E. va VIL (1913), p. 158. 
: Tylor, Primitive Culture, Vol. 11, p. 2 
* The Navajos of Now Moxico and “Arizona abandon a house when a 

body is romoved hence for burial for they believe that devila come to tho pla: 
of death. (Yarrow, ‘Mortuary Customs of the North Amer. Indians, 
Firot Report Rurean of Ethnology (1879-1880), p. 123.) Among the Araphi 
the Tamily of a. dead man moves to another site. (Kroeber, ‘* The Are] oa 
Bulletin anerican Muscum of Natural History, Vol. XVIII (1902: 6B 

We find desortion of a house after death practisod by the ittertots 
aud the Karens. (Tylor, Primitive Culture, Vol. 11, p. 26.) The Hottentots 
move their entire village to some other place. Thurnberg, ‘' Account of the 
Cape of Good Hope,” Pinkerton's Vi @ and Travels, Vol. XVI, p. 142, 

‘The Bantu usually burn or pull lown the hut of an ordinary person, 
but if @ chiof dios, the entire kraal is left for a et ind among some tribes 
itiaburntdown. (Hartland, article in Hastings, Vol. 1V',p. 441.) The reason 
given by the Ngoni for desertion is not that eet fi stor lives thore, but 
thore is a possibility of its return to its former haunts, and thus the way is 
cleared for it. (Elmslie, Among the Wild Ngoni,p.71.) As Hartland suggesta, 
(Vol. £V, p. 441), similar customs are reported for the various tribes of negroes, 
‘the North ond South Ainerivan Indians, the Andaman Islanders, the Karena, 
the Yahuts, the Kamtchadals, the Central Eskimo, ete. 

In earlier tiraes, at the death of a Japanese sovereign, the capital was 
removed to a new site. (Aston, Shinto, p. 252.) 

‘A relic of the custom of destroying the house after a death is found in 
some of the Nicobar Islands, where the supporting post is cut through or so 
notched, that its removal is necessary. (Ind. Cens. Report, Vol. III (1901), 
p. 200.) Another possible relic of the abandonment of the housemay befound 
in the modern Roman custom, by which the family, if such can be arranged, 
leave the house where a death has occurred, and remain away a week. (Hare 
and Baddeley, Walks in Rome, p. 433.) 

‘Hastings is of the opinion that where huts are of little value and easily 
erected, or where sentimental reasons have not taken great possession of the 
natives, the house where e death has occurred may be abandoned or anentire 
new settlement may be chosen. However, from the illustrations cited, we 
see that even dwolling-places which are well constructed may be deserted, as 
is seen among the Yabim of Gormen New Guinea. 

‘Tho Arkansas leave the body in a lodge and burn over it the dwelling of 
the deceased with its contents. (Brinton, Myths of the New World, p. 278.) 
‘The Hupa Indians sometimes burn the hut of the deceased either because they 
fear his return or asa mark of respect. A modern house is vacated for a time 
atleast. (Goddard, Life and Culture of the Hupa, p. 73.) 
















CHAPTER VIII 


DESTRUCTION OF PROPERTY 


MELANESIA 

In Wagawaga when the relatives return from their purification 
rites, they cut down three or four of the dead man’s cocoanut 
trees. Both nuts and trees are left to rot, but the mother 
and sisters of the dead man may use the leaves of these 
cocoanuts to make petticoats or a basket commonly in use 
for carrying fish. Cocoanuts are cut down for a woman in 
the same fashion as for a man.' Immediately after the funeral 
of a deceased Tubetube native the brother of the dead man 
cuts down two or three of the cocoanut trees belonging to 
the latter. This might also be done by the son or a sister's 
child.? When an aborigine dies among the Trobriands of 
Northern Massim, four or five of his cocoanut trees are cut 
down by his brothers, children, and sisters’ children. No 
restrictions seemed to be in evidence relative to eating these 
nuts, and the leaves might be used by the women of any clan 
for baskets or for making petticoats. Although when a 
paramount chief dios in the Trobriands, no cocoanut trees 
are destroyed in the village subject to his jurisdiction, yet a 
number of cocoanuts are cut down in his own village.* In 
the Island of Ysabel cocoanut trees are cut and groves of 
bananas hacked.* 

Among the Koita, if a man dies without wife, brothers, 
sisters, or children, his house is allowed to rot, and later 
another house will be built on the same site.° At Bartle Bay 
the house is sometimes deserted or destroyed. It is thought 
that if this were not done, the evil spirits of the dead would 
come back and thus jeopardize the surviving relatives.’ It 


1 Sotigmann, Melanesians, p. 611. 
1 Ibid, p. 614. 

2 Tid, p. 716. 

§ Ibid, p. 718. 

1 Brown, Melanesians ant Polynesiane, p. 396. 
« Beligmann, Melanesians, p. 89. 

7 Ibid, p. 525. 
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is a custom in Tubetube, for a widower, if he has brother, 
sisters, or married children, to live with them, in which case 
his old house will be destroyed soon after he has left it. If 
a man should be living in his wife’s house at the time of her 
death, his children would go to live with their maternal uncle 
or aunt, and the house which the widower leaves may be 
destroyed or allowed to rot. If a widow should die childless, 
the house in which she had lived with her husband would 
be broken up or perhaps burnt.’ 

In New Caledonia situated in Southern Melanesia, the houses, 
nets, and other possessions of the dead are burnt, his plante- 
tions are laid waste, and his cocoanut palms destroyed.” 
In the Shortland group, the chief’s boats, spears, bows, 
arrows, tomehawks are broken and destroyed.® 

It is worth noting that the house in which a married man or 
woman has died is commonly allowed to rot or is destroyed. 
Seligmann is of the opinion that the motives which actuate 
the survivors to do this are prompted by their feeling in 
regard to intimate association with objects connected with 
the dead in foreign clans. Such contact must be avoided 
whatever the sacrifice. The identity of the dead man with his 
former home is so marked that a line of demarcation oan 
hardly be drawn between them, and for this reason we have 
such an attitude evinced. In support of this theory Seligmann 
cites numerous instances to show that even so close 4 relative 
as a child dissociates himself from everything which waa 
connected with his father.’ 


AUSTRALIA 


The Wogal tribe are very careful about burying everything 
which belongs to a dead man with him. Even valuable 
articles such as spears and nets are included; indeed, a 
canoe, too, has been sacrified in this manner and pieces of it 
placed in the grave. “ Everything belonging to a dead man 
was put out of sight”. In South Victoria we find that after 
the grave has been dug, the dead man’s property is brought 
and a sorcerer takes out the contents from two bags. Small 

3 Seligmann, Melanesians, p. 632. 
* Lambert, Maurs et Superstitions des Néo-Calédonions, Pp. 235-230, 
1 Brown, Melanesians and P 217, 


{ Seligman, Melanesians, pp. 19.14.73. . 
5 Howitt, Native Tribes of South Kast Australia, pp. 461-462. 
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pieces of stones for cutting skins, bones for boring holes, and 
twine are placed in the grave. The bags and rugs of the 
deceased are torn and also deposited. All the dead man's 
possessions must accompany him in death.! The Jajaurung 
of the Upper Loddon River inter every picco of inanimate 
property with the dead man.* A similar practice of burying 
all the property of the deceased is seen among tho tribes of the 
Lower Murray, Lachlan, and Darling Rivers in New South 
Wales.’ 

All of the implements of warrior of the Geawogal tribe 
are interred with his body, also every pieco of inanimate 
property formerly possessed by him. Likewise in the Gringai 
country the articles belonging to the deceased are buried with 
him and those present at the interment also contribute 
something. The Herbert River tribes bury a man with 
his weapons, his ornaments and everything he had used in 
life. In the Ngarigo tribes everything belonging to the 
deceased ig interred with him.© During the night following 
a death all the camps are demolished by the Warramunga 
and are shifted across the creek, the only trace which is left 
is a small mound called Kaiti piled on the spot where the man 
has died. The camps are moved a great distance away, 
because no one is anxious to meet the spirit of the dead man 
or of the one who perhaps caused the death by evil magic.” 
South of Carpentaria the property of the deceased is usually 
destroyed by fire; in a few instances it is given to his tribes- 
men, but never to his children. In West Australia the spear 
and wommer, or spear-thrower, of the dead man are broken.’ 


1 Smyth, Phe Aborigines of Victoria, Vol. I, p. 104. 
* Howitt, Native Tribes of South East Ausiratia, p. 441. 
® Frazer, Belief in Immortality, Vol. I, p. 147. 
* Howitt, Native Tribes of South Hast Austratia, p. 464. 
Ibid, ps 474, * Toid, p. 462. 
and Gillen, apy eel ae TT, p. 428, 
ornas, The Natives of Australia, * Ibid, p. 192, 
err the Brazilian Tupinambas “ Bere happened to have anything 
which belonged to the dead man produced it, lest he should come and claim 
by " (Southey, History of Brazil, Vol. I, p. 248.) “As soon ag a man dies, 
1© Greenlanders throw out all his former possessions, otherwise they would 
bopolnted (Cranz, History of Greenland, Vol. I, p. 237.) All the clothing, 
other articles which are in the same place where an Arapaho dies, 
are burned, lest the spirit come back; even the sticke that touch the dead 
body are burned. (Kroeber, “The Arapaho,” Bulletin, American Muscum 
of Natural History, Vol. XVIII (1902), p. 17.) 
In Samoa mata are thrown cut of the house of a deceased member of the 
ooetuunaty and the sides are broken in. (Brown, Melanesia and Polynesia, 
p. 403.) 
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Inpra 


The sacrifice of a goat at the grave of the Vedic Indian 
and apparently burned with the body was to permit it to act 
as a guide to the deceased in the other world and the slaughter 
of a draft-ox enabled the dead to have a means of conveyance 
while en route to the regions beyond.’ Among the Khasis, 
before burial, @ cock, u’iar krad lynti (literally, ‘‘ the cock 
that scratched the way’), is sacrificed with the idea that 
the cock will scratch a path for the spirit in the next world.” 
After burial a cock is sacrificed so that it can bear the sins of 
the departed.** 

Dubois states that the sacrifice of a cow at the cremation 
of a Hindu was for the purpose of leading the dead by a happy 
road to the other world.‘ 

Although different motives seem to have actuated the 
survivors to destroy or abandon the property of the dead, 
yet in the instances cited, the fear attitude is generally most 
emphasized. When a Saora was asked the reason for burning 
the property of a dead person he replied, “ If we do not burn 
these things with the body, the kulba (soul) will come back 
and ask us for them and trouble us ”.* 

In many cases in this connection, we not only find destruc- 
tion resorted to, but such is invariably followed by other 
observances which point to this conception of dread. That 
the intention of such a practice is also to supply the needs 
of the ghost is evident in some instances; this would 
not account for the burning and absolute destruction of the 
property of the deceased, but would seem to apply to those 
things which are buried with him. 


+ Av, XII, 2, 48. 

* Gurdon, The Khasis, p. 132. 

* Ibid, p. 142. 

* The Aztecs killed « dog and buried it with the body of a deceased 
native, A cotton thread was put round ite throat toenable it to lead the dead 
over the deep waters en route to the other world. (Nansen, Eskimo Life, 
P- 238, quoting Tylor, Primitive Culture, (1873), p. 472.) 

4 Dubois, Hindu Manners and Customa, Vol. II, p. 489. 

Among the Hupa Indians money and the dancing regalia of the deceased 
are placed in his grave after being broken. They say that the object of such 
destruction is to prevent grave robbery. (Goddard, Life and Culture of the 
Hupa, p. 71.) The natives of Alaska sometimes leave a sledge or household 
utensil or weapon, all-of which they break, beside the dead body. (Dall, 
The Resources of Alaska, p. 383.) 

4 Faweett, “On the Saoras,” J.A.S.B., Vol. I, p. 47. 
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The fear of pollution, too, has to be considered when ponder- 
ing the prevalence of the custom of the destruction of the 
entire property of the deceased and the abandonment of his 
ordinary dwelling place, but sometimes such destruction is 
connected with the different ideas as to what constitutes a 
man’s personality. (See subsequent discussion, Part IL.) 
Although some primitives, such as the Kafirs, believe that a 
man’s personality haunts his possessions,’ yet this conception 
is not always held. 

Although Seligmann is of the opinion that, when the house 
of a married man or woman is destroyed, the attitude which 
actuates the survivors to pursue this course is prompted by 
the feeling of a clan to the dead of another clan, yet this does 
not seem in itself sufficient to explain the numerous instancus 
of property destruction. ‘rue, the home with which the dead 
has been so identified becomes inseparably linked with his 
personality, yet in many such cases no mention is made of the 
destruction of other property just as closely associated with 
the deceased. As was before intimated, the fear attitude 
seems to be the paramount consideration, especially since the 
spirits of the departed are, above all, supposed to return to 
their old haunts. 

It is interesting to note that although the practice of destruc- 
tion of property is found in the south-eastern part of the 
Australian Continent, yet it does not appear to be the custom 
in Central Australia.” Frazer here draws a distinction between 
the central part of the Australian continent where natural 
conditions are most unfavourable, and as a result the central 
aborigines have remained in a more primitive state than those 
on the coast where food and water are more easily obtained. 
He is of the opinion that such conditions encourage religious 
development. Again, this advance step is attended by ao 
consequent economic loss.? Although we are willing to 
concede that religious development may often be seen where 
social progress is apparent, yet we are most reluctant to 
subscribe to the idea that physical environmental causes alone 
are responsible. Here we must voice our condemnation of 
the conception which regards environment as a sole determin- 


1 Kidd, The Essential Kafr, p. 83. 
* Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes of Central Australia, pp. 466-497-538. 
2 Frazer, Belief in Immortality, Vol. 1, pp. 148-149. 
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ant in culture. However, much as we are in sympathy with 
the idea that it is a most important factor in stimulating 
certain forms of economic and social development, we cannot 
endorse the idea so widely prevalent, that physical environ- 
ment determines the particular form of culture. 

We may add that our data shows that the sacrifice both 
of animals and human beings ie practised in some of the areas 
under consideration. The motives which seem to instigate 
such sacrifices are : 


(1) To provide for the wants and comforts of the deceased and 
thus to prevent “ walking ”. 

(2) The idea that the right of ownership does not cease at 
death. Here we must consider the different conceptions 
ag to what constitutes man’s personality ; that “a man’s 
personality haunts his possessions” after death is a 
belicf of the Kafirs.’ 

(3) The desire of the dead for revenge since death in only 
exceptionally few instances is supposed to be due to 
natural causes. 

(4) The strengthening of the departed by means of blood. 

(6) To afford companionship in the future world. 

{6) To guide the way to the realms beyond. 


1 Kidd, Phe Kesential Kaftr, p. 83, 


CHAPTER IX 
PURIFICATION 


Tue ritual of purification plays such an important part in 
the death customs of all peoples, that we cannot afford to 
lose sight of its potent significance. It is most vital to stress 
at the outset that the modern conception of cleansing is 
entirely at variance with that of the primitive or that of the 
members of ancient society. Our motive is, as Farnell points 
out, for hygienic or pleasure-giving considerations, connected 
in some meagure with the self-preservation instinct. “No 
hygienic, or utilitarian, or secular consideration will carry 
us far into explaining the cathartic code of Leviticus, or the 
Zend-Avesta, of Buddhism, or the impurity of tabooed 
animals. These codes are inatinct with religious or super- 
stitious beliefs ”.* 

The purity conception of the Hebrews seems to be on the 
same level with that of the Zarathustrian, Persian, and the 
Vedic Indian, the purity idea stressed in the law of the pure 
God, who declares that he would mete out the death penalty 
to Aaron if he entered the holy place without purification.” 
This idea appears as more material than spiritual and more 
@ Yitualistic injunction than an ethical one. Perhaps no- 
where else do we find such emphasis laid upon purification 
as we do in the Vendid4d, and for this reason the sentiments 
found in this sacred book have been chosen as the starting 
point of the subject under discussion. 

The general tenor of the purification concept, as seen in 
the Vendidad, is the idea of impurity as a taint or as the 
“‘miasma of an evil spirit”. 

Tn the Avesta, the corpse, after drying a year under the light 
of the sun, at last becomes pure. Here we see that light 
was regarded as the purest thing in the world. The same 

1 Farnell, Evolution of Religion, pp. 88-162. 
* Lev. xvis 2. 
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instinct which caused an aversion to blood has come to regard 
light as most potent in removing uncleanliness. 

Farnell has called our attention to the fact that the idea of 
@ spontaneous mesmeric power of evil that certain things 
possess is much in evidence in the Avesta.’ This plays such 
an important part in the Vendidad, that its significance 
cannot be overestimated. Most specific is the injunction 
regarding the burial of the dead.* Again, the question of the 
uncleantiness of the earth caused by defiling the ground with 
dead matter is most carefully emphasized.’ We likewise 
read of penalties assigned for non-observance of the laws 
regarding the dead bodies.‘ Minute directions are given 
concerning the purification of a house which has been visited 
by death,’ of the cleaning of vessels defiled by the dead.’ 
The fire which has come near the deceased must be purified 
with particular care.’ Then too, we hear of the management 
of the sacrificial spoons contaminated with Nasu, the spirit 
of defilement. Not only is the eating of food which has 
come in touch with nasu regarded as an abomination, but 
the bringing of this powerful drug to fire and water is most 
scathingly denounced.* The route along which a corpse has 
been carried must be purified.® Here again, as in India, we 
perceive the supposed efficacious power of the dog in dis- 
pelling contamination. Merely allusion can be made to the 
significant réle played by Cerberus in Greek and Latin 
mythology. The ceremony of the “glance of the dog” 
is likewise practised after the washing of the dead body 
to remove the defilement caused by contact with the dead, 
Jackson says that this ancient custom, dating back to the 
Avestan period, consists in making a dog bark at a dead body, 
since its glance was supposed to drive away the Nasu. Hoe 
goes on to say that there are various explanations of this 
custom, from the mythical idea of the four-eyed dogs of Yama 
in the Veda, to the rationalistic theory that this is due to the 


1 Farnell, Evolution of Religion, p. 102. 
Va., IT, 36-42. 
Va., 1, 1-9. 
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instinct which the dog has for detecting if any life remains, 
and it owes its origin to the time when the corpse was devoured 
by dogs as well as by birds! The part which the dog has 
played in funeral ceremonies is so significant, that scholars 
like Bloomfield, Hovelacque, Kuke, have made it a theme 
for discussion.* 

The period of uncleanliness resulting from nasu is defined ; 
here, as among other peoples, are varying periods, due to the 
kind of death. 

The statement of Farnell is interesting who says that there 
is a certain common sense discernible in the distinction between 
substances on the ground and their greater or less suscepti- 
bility to spiritual contagion. Earthen pots have been con- 
sidered more easily infected than metal ones, and thus need 
longer purification, whereas liquid substances are more dan- 
gerous conductors than dry.* “Should the dry mingle 
with the dry,” says Ahura Mazda in conversation with 
Zarathustra, “‘ how soon all this material earth of mine would 
be only one Peshétami ”, which is another way of saying that 
the entire earth would thus become permeated with impurity.’ 


MELANESIA 


After the funeral of a Wagawaga native, the relatives who 
have participated in the funera] ceremonies, and also the 
widow and children of the deceased, go to the sea and bathe.® 
After this ceremony the widow and children shave their 
heads. After five or ten days the Gariauuna of a deceased. 
Tubetube native bathe in the sea.® 

In the Hood Peninsula, special precautions are taken by 
manglayera against the ghosts of their victims. A man who 
has thus taken a life is regarded as impure until he has under- 
gone certain ceremonies. He must live by himself for several 
days and must also abstain from every kind of food except 
toasted bananas. After various performancea he solemnly 
proceeds to the nearest water where he washes himself. The 
following day at dawn he walks out of his house and calls 


1 Jackson, Persia, Past and Present, p. 
* Bloomfield, Cerberus, The Dog of Fesades ; Hovelacque, Le Chien dans 
PAventa ; Kuka, The Dog in the Vendidéd. 
* Farnell, Evolution of Religion, p. 99. 
‘ Pa., VIII, 34. 
® Seligmann, Melanesians, p. 611. 
* Ibid, p. 614. 
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upon the name of his victim. If there is no response, he 
concludes that he has frightened the ghost. In addition, 
fires are kindled and floors beaten with the object of driving 
away the ghost, if perchance it might be lurking in the 
vicinity. The purification is completed the next day and for 
the first time since the death the manslayer is permitted to 
enter his wife’s house. 

From the account which Jackson gives of the burial of a 
young Fijian, we learn that after the conclusion of the 
ceremony, the father and mother walked away in opposite 
directions toward a running stream nearby, where they rested 
and washed themselves; the narrator of the experience was 
compelled to do the same.' Among this same people, all 
mourners for a chief who are under burdensome taboos, go to 
a stream and wash themeelves; after this they catch some 
animal such as a pig or a turtle, and after wiping their hands 
on it, the animal becomes sacred to the chief.2. In the Duke 
of York Islands the masters of sorcery after uttering impreca- 
tions upon the enchanter who has killed a man of distinction, 
go and bathe.* 

In the Trobriands of Northern Magsim the widow, after the 
end of her mourning period, goes to the seashore and washes 
hersolf.. Ten months after a death a widow in the Marshall 
Bennetts is washed at the seashore by her sisters-in-law ; 
8 widower too undergoes similar treatment at the hands of 
his wife’s sisters.> 

At Bartle Bay after the mourning period is over, the widow 
takes off her necklace and washes herself.° After the body 
of a member of the Shortland Islands group is consumed, 
all the men go to the sea and wash themselves to remove 
any traces of dust or ashes, thus avoiding misfortune or 
sickness.’ After a death the Papuans of the Mimika district 
of Dutch New Guinea sometimes bathe in a river.* 


2 Jeckson's Norrative in Capt. Erakine's Journal of a Cruise among the 
Islanuia of the Weatern Pacific, pp. 475-477 ; quoted by Frazer, p. 4 
* Wilkes, Narrative of the United States Exploring Eepdiivon, “Vol. 111, 
. 29. 

P:') Brown, Melancsiane and Polynesians, pp. 387-390. 

4 Seligman, Melanesians, p. 717. 

* Ibid, p. 725. 

# Ibid, p. 628. 

? Brown, Melanesians and Polynesians, p. 215. 

* Wollaston, Pygmies and Papuans, p. 139. 
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AUSTRALIA 


In the Benbinga, Anula, and Mara tribes it is the custam, 
before the women are released from the silence ban, for the 
Jubras to take small boughs, light them in the fire, and brush 
themselves with burning twigs.’ 

The Morlil ceremony, following the burial of a Kakadu 
native, partakes in part, at least, of the nature of a purifica- 
tion ceremony.» What may be interpreted as a purification 
rite consists in the pouring of water followed by the rubbing 
of charcoal over the bodies of men. The rugs. weapons, nets, 
and other possessions of a deceased native of New South 
Wales are hung in a tree and after two months are washed and 
used by some of his relatives.* 


Invia 


As the Hindu funcral party proceeds homeward, a purifying 
ablution is performed by all relatives to the seventh or tenth 
degree. Clad in one garment. they plunge into still water, 
Before ontering tho house in which the body of the docoased 
has been, they must chew nimba leaves, sip water, and step 
upon a stone. Herbs are placed upon the fire which ix invoked 
to protect the relatives and likewise water to cleanse the 
mourners. It is interesting to draw an analogy hetween the 
Hindu and Roman ritual of purification which follows the 
cremation ceromony. In anciont Romo after the ashes had 
been collected and placed in an urn, the persons were thrice 
sprinkled with water for purification The four corners 
of the house in India are sprinkled with holy water by means 
of which it is purified. The same kind of coremony took 
place among the Romans on tho tenth day name “ denicales 
feriae”’. Among the Romans, it was the custom for the 
whole family to undergo an elaborate purification to remove 
the pollution arising from contact with a corps Those who 
were in the funeral procession were purified by being sprinkled 
with water and stepping over a stone. The houso which 
contained the dead body was swept with a certain kind of 
broom. 











2 Spencer and Gillon, Northern Tribes of Central Australia, pp. 
1 Spencer, Native Tribes of the Northern Territory of Australia, p. 
3 Bonney, ‘On Some Customs of the Aborigines of New south FWalee"*, 
J.A4., Vol. XIII (1884), p. 135. 
« Virgil, Aensid, VI, 229. 
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As we have mentioned before, Caland and Jolly state that 
during the time of impurity the Hindus must not practise 
certain customs closely associated with their daily life, and must 
make no personal contacts. To carry out more strictly the 
purification idea, food restrictions are also enjoined. From our 
knowledge of Hindu customs, we know that the Hindus are 
most zealous in complying with purification stipulations. It 
might be added that the period of impurity is followed by one 
of cleansing. 

Macdonell claims that the period of impurity lasts for three 
days.' According to Caland, the period varies with the degree 
of relationship and extends from two to twelve days. Jolly 
supplements this and says that in computing the time of 
impurity, we have to consider not only the degree of relation- 
ship, but the age and sex of the deceased. There is no 
impurity, he declares, in connection with the corpse of a child 
who dies before it gets its teeth. The Romans too did not 
consider any impurity connected with the dead body of a 
child if he died at a very early age.. According to the Hindu 
conception, the death of a woman makes only her husband 
and his relatives impure. He states that the impurity period 
of a father and mother of the higher class is three days, for 
the lowest class from eleven days to one month.® 

What seems to be a contradiction regarding the time of 
impurity seems to be easily explained. Thus in the Grihya- 
Sutras the impurity lasted either three or eight months. In 
later times the mourning period lasts longer. According to 
the Vishnu-Purana, the time of impurity for a Brahman is ten 


1 Maodonell, History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 256. 

Before a Groek house which contained a corpse there was placed wator 
for persona who had been in the house to purify themselves from death pollu- 
tion. When Thuoydides refers to the purification of Delos he tells us that the 
Athonians took away all the coffins of the dead and passed a decree that 
henceforth no one should die or give birth to a child there. 

In the Old Testament we read: ‘ Whoover toucheth the dead body of 
any man and purificth not himeelf, defleth the tabernacle of the Lord and 
hia woul shall be cut off from Israel ; because the water of separation was not 
sprinkled upon him, he shall be unclean.” (Nmbera xix. 11-13.) “And for 
all the unclean persons they shall take the ashes of « burnt heifer for purifica- 
tion for sin, and running water shall be put into a vessel, and a clean person 
shall take hysop and dip it into the water, and sprinkle it upon the tent, and 
upon all the vessels and upon all the persone who were there, and upon him 
wtho touched a hone, or one slain, or one dead, or a grave.” (Numbers xix, 

18.) 
2 Jolly, Recht und Sitte, p. 155. 
+ Ibid, p. 155. 
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days, for a Kshatriya twelve, for a Vaisva fourteen, for a Sudra 
one month or thirty-one days. The higher the caste, the leax 
the inconvenience.' 


Inpia 


Among the Bodos and Dhimals, the family remain unclean 
three days, after which they shave, bathe, and are sprinkled 
with holy water.? Thus purified, they prepare for the funeral 
banquet. The immediate relatives of the Paharias of the 
Rajmahal Hills are regarded as unclean for five days; on the 
sixth day they shave thomselves and bathe. We are told that 
the Bhumijas of Hanbhum do not shave for ten days, but on 
the eleventh day they shavo, bathe, and have a feast.5 The 
relatives of the deceased among the Muppan, a hill tribo of 
Wynaad, Malabar, do no work on the day after the funeral 
and also partially abstain from food. At a subsequent date 
they perform a final ceremony and remove every trace of 
death pollution to assure peace to the departod.! 

In Upper India among the lower Hindu castes the mourners, 
upon their return from the ceremony, bathe, and at the house 
door touch a stone, cow dung. iron, fire, and water which 
have been placed outside the house when the corpse was 
removed. The Ghasiyas pass their feet through the smoke 
of burning oil and others rub their feet with oil to drive away 
the ghost. After the cremation the officiating Brihman 
touches fire and bathes to purify himself and to bar the return 
of the ghost.° The relatives of a deceased Kondayamkottai 
Maravars bathe on the sixteenth day after a death and on the 
seventeenth the punyagavachanam, or purification, taker 
place, followed by an oil bath taken by the karma karta, or 
funeral official.?’ The Kurmi, one of the cultivating castes 
of India, upon their home-coming after a funeral, chew nim 
leaves which are bitter and purifying, and then spit them out, 

+ Williams, Religious Life and Thought in India, p. 306n. 

* J.4.S8.B., Vol. IL, p. 563. 

* Statistical Accounts of Bombay. 

4 Fawcett, “ Odikal and Other Customs of the Muppans”, Fotk-Lore, 
Vol. XNITE (1912), pp. 42-43. 

+ Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. VIEL, p. 159; Crooko, Popular Religion and 
Fotk-Lore of Northern Inlia, Vol. IL, p. 54. 

* Crooke, Popular Religion and Folk-Lore of Northern Inlia, Vol. IT, p. 5. 


1 Fawcett, “The Kondayamkottei Maravare”, J.A./., Vol. XXXIII 
(1903), p. 64. 
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thua severing their connection with the corpse.’ The Lohar, 
@ caste of blacksmiths, bathe on the eleventh day after a 
funeral.” After the mourning period all the clothes of a family 
of the Dhimar caste of fishermen are washed and the house 
is newly whitewashed.*® 

We read that cow dung was used extensively in purification. 
At a funeral of a Bedouin Morocco women scratch their faces 
and rub the wounds with cow dung which is thought to be a 
purifying agency.* 

Three days after a funeral the Kurmi collect ashes and 
throw salt with the hope that a cow will come and lick up the 
salt, which is looked upon by the natives as # purifying agency. 
By this means the place and soul would be sanctified.5 

The Lohar caste of blacksmiths remove with rice the 
impurity resulting from contact with a dead body. Seven 
persons pass it from hand to hand, and after pounding it, 
they make it into a figure representing a human being. With 
the words, ‘‘Go, become incarnate in some human being,” 
they throw the cast into the water. Cakes of rice are placed 
seven times on the shoulder of each person who carried the 
corpse to remove the impurity.® 

In some parts of Malabar, on the fifteenth day after a death, 
& purificatory ceremony is performed. Oil into which some 
gingelly seeds have been put is sprinkled over the persons of 
those under pollution. This sprinkling and the bath which 
followa it are supposed to remove the death pollution.’ 

Among the Todas, the wursol, or sacred dairyman, loses 
his office because of his participation in the funeral rites. 
On the day before the new moon following a death, all the 
things of the wursol are thrown away and either the old 
wursol is reappointed when he must repeat the ordination 
requirements, or 2 new dairyman is named in his stead. The 
sacred bell is taken from the stream where it has been placed, 


1 Russoll, The Pribes and Castes of India, Vol. IV, p. 76. 

4 Ibid, p. 124. 

2 Ibid, Vol. IL, p. 506. 

4 Frazer, ‘On Certain Burial Customs,” J.A.I., Vol. XXV (1885-1886), 
p. 73. 

© Russell, Tribes and Oastes of India, Vol. IV, p. 78. 

* Ibid, p. 124. 

7 Fawoott. “Deaths and Succeeding Ceremonica", Madras Museum 
Report, Yol. TH, Bulletin No. 3 (1901), p. 251. 
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and is purified by rubbing it with powdered tudr bark and 
water. The new dairy vessels are also purified.’ 

On the day of the new moon following the second funeral 
there is a purification ceremony connected with all the places 
used during the funeral rites. Two of the same clan as the 
deceased take buffaloes to a spot about one-half mile from the 
village. This animal is killed and the blood drawn from one 
side is mixed with earth contained in a baskct. Some tribes 
add tudr bark and the mixture is thrown over the places con- 
nected with the two burials. The men who participate in 
this ceremony then go back to the villago, bathe, and partake 
of food which has been denied them while performing this 
Tite.’ 

Before lifting the bier a handful of rice and water from s jar 
is thrown outside and a goat is sacrificed. These are regarded 
by the Khasis as purifying ceremonies.* After three days, 
the family bathe and the clothes and mats in the house are 
washed. Before this is done they are under taboo and cannot 
work.‘ 

The Nayars on the fifteenth day after a death perform a 
purificatory ceremony. A man of the Athikurisi clan offici- 
ates. He sprinkles milk and oi] in which some gingclly sceds 
have been put over the persons of those under pollution. 
This sprinkling and the bath which follows it remove the death 
pollution.®> Among the same caste the members of the family 
wear clothes washed by a Vélan and before and after bathing 
assemble for purification by the Nayar priest who throws on 
them paddy and rice. On the tenth day after a death, the 
sons of a deceased member of the Nayidi caste return home 
at the end of various other ceremonies, and cow dung mixed 
with water is sprinkled over them by relatives and poured 
on the floor of the hut. Thus they are purified.” It is a 
custom among the Nambitiri Brahman on the eleventh 
day after a death for all the members of the family to go through 
& purifying ceremony.? The Mukkuvan corpse bearers 


1 Rivers, The Todas, p. 389. 
" Ibid, p. 390. 


4 Ibid, p. 135. 
* Thurston, Castes and Tribes of Southern India, Vol. V, p, $57. 
« Ibid, p. 361. 
¥ Ibid, p. 281. 
* Ibid, p. 215. 
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after anointing themselves bathe in the sea before the burial 
ceremony. After the interment, the bearers and son of the 
deceased bathe in the sea. Again, upon returning home they 
are met by & barber woman who sprinkles them with rice and 
water. The death pollution lasts for seven days and the son 
abstains from salt and tamarinds.1_ Among the Tiyans the 
Pula-kuli, or washing away the pollution, is the final ceremony 
of putting off the unpleasant consequences of death. Members 
of the family rub themselves all over with oil and are sprinkled 
by the barber with cow’s milk and gingelly oil after which 
they bathe? 

Among the Hindus the four Brahmins who carry a corpse 
teke the bath of the Ganges. They perform their ablutions 
and purify themselves of the pollution caused by carrying 
a corpse.’ The chief mourner bathes without taking off his 
clothes, and his head and face are then shaved. Again he 
bathes to purify himself from the defilement of the barber's 
touch. After cremation he bathes a third time.‘ 

A new king of Tangore made a pilgrimage to a temple 
a few leagues from his capital. He there took a bath in a 
sacred tank, thereby purifying himself from all the uncleanli- 
ness which he had contracted during the various mourning 
ceremonies.” 


Sreeria 

The Chukchee put a twig on the hearth as a purifying 
sacrifice, thus destroying any unclean influence caused by 
contact with a dead body. We are told that Siberians get 
rid of their ghosts by stepping over a fire.’ It is said that the 
sled which conveyed the body of a deceased Yukaghir is 
fumigated over the fire ; likewise a similar fire is made before 
the tent and all those who have participated in the funeral 
pass through it before entering the habitation. The Reindeer 
Chukchee immerse all the iron objects left with a corpse in the 


1 Thurston, Castes and Tribes of Southern India, Vol. V, p. 216. 
* Ibid, Vol. VII, p. 87. 

« Dubois, Hindu Manners and Customs, Vol. II, p. 493. 

* Ibid, p. 489. 

§ Ibid, p. 368. 

« Bogoras, The Chukches, J.N.P.E., Vol. VII (1907), p. 529. 
7 Meiners, Geachichte der Religionen, Vol. II, p. 303. 
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refuse of the paunches of the slaughtered animals... A man 
supposed to have perished at sea, but who finally lands, must 
undergo a purifying ceremony. This Chukchee is girded 
with a thong, and after a dog has been sacrificed to the sea, 
he is taken to the family refuse heap where he must wallow 
in the filth? Yahut grave diggers upon their return from 


1 Bogoras. The Chukchee, J.N.P.H., Vol. VU (1907), p». S34 
‘among the om jin, le paris 1 1 of 
mong the Ewo-«; g people purification was not only required of 
the mournore but of all thoes whe had touched the dead. Contact with a 
corpae renders @ person unclean and he must purify hinwelf by washing from 
head to foot. (Ellis, Sure-Speaking People, p. 180.) ‘The poniwons connentod 
with the funeral rites of the Tshi-speaking people procced imnucdiately uftor 
the interment to the nearest. well or brook, and sprinkle themselves with water 
which is the ordinery mode of purifivation. (Kilis, Tehi-Npeating Meaple, 

241. 

Pen Samoa, the fifth day of mourning is a day of purification. ‘Tho in- 
habitants bathe the face and hands with hot water, and then they aro regacilod 
as “clean”, and resume tho usual time and method of eating. 
Nineteen Yeare in Polynesia, p. 228.) Cortain aprings in Peru were ussigned 
as places of ablution after the porformanee of funeral ritox. (Payne, New 
World, p. 445 ; Markham, Rites and Laws of the Incas, p. 12.) 
character of the doath pollution is shown by the custom of the 
require every one who has touched a corpse to cover his head until purilied 
“Jost the world be spoiled.” (Goddard, ja Texte, p. 2240.) 

‘Tho Salish of Britiah Columbia hand the corpse 
shaman, who washes it and prepares it for buri is offic 
magical power is supposexi to be iramune to the ** bad motlicine 
His head is sprinkled with bulrushes which are regardod as potent in 
the evil influences of corpses. The grave is brushed out by a mystic ree tin 
to drive off the evil influence. (Hill-Tout, “ Report on the Ethnology of the 
StlatlumH of British Columbia,” J.A.2., Vol. XXX¥ (1905), p. (37.5 

‘After a death the winter houso of « Thotnpson River Indinn wax purified 
with water in which tobacco and juniper had boon soaked and fresh fir bough 
were spread on the floor each morning. If two or mure deathn occurred at 
the same time or in quick succession, then the house was burned. Most of 
the household utensila of the doceased as well au the bed on whieh he died 
were burned also. INP.En, VOl.1, 1900, p. 831.) 

‘Among the person touching or carrying a den body takes 
off all his clothes and afterwards washes his body with wator, (Yarrow, 
“ Mortuary Customs of the North American Indians,” Firat Heport Bureau 
of Ethnology (1881), p. 123.) 

When describing the burial rites of the Ainu, Batehotor tells us that a tub 
of water is usually carried to the grave, and ufter the body hus been interrnd, 
those who have taken part in the ceromony wash their hands, (Batchelor, 
The Ainu and Pheir Folk-Lore, p. 858. 

In Tonga the women who are ‘Tabooed Locause of thoir contact with « 
desd body remain constantly in the fytoca except when they want food and 
then they rotire to one of the temporary houses. (Mariner, Tonga Lelands, 
Vol. I, p: 320.) 


















































d, as soon es a death occurs, they throw out all the clothes 
of the deceased, otherwise they would be polluted and their lives would be 
rendered unfortunate. (Cran, History of Greenland, Vol. I, p. 237.) After 
8 death the mourners must abstain from certain kinds of food and cannot 
perform their usual tasks, and the clothes worn when they touched the corpse 
toust be thrown away, (Ibid, p. 215.) 

Immediately after the burial of an Arapaho, the relutives bathe because 
they have touched a corpse. For several nights they burn cedar leaves with 
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the cemetery, purify themselves at a fire made of chips from 
& coffin. 

“From the lowest fetish worshipper and half-charlatan 
wizard to those learned in the ancient philosophy of the Vedas 
the main business of life is to escape the baneful miasma of 





the idea that smoke or smell will keep away the spirit. After the mourning 
period an old man paints red the faces and hair of the former mourners. 
‘Thi called cleansing and is done in the morning so that they can be under 
the influence of the sun all day. (Kroeber, Bulletin American Museum of 
Natural History, Vol. X VIII (1902), p. 17.) 

It is a Yao and Wayisa custom to wrap a dead body in mate, Those 
who perform this office must wash thoir hands. This is called by Macdonald 
a ceremonial act anid ho says that thia is entircly different from the idea of 
uncleanliness after handling a dead body which requires bathing in i 
water hefore thono who perform this function can associate with their fellow- 
men. (Mucconald, “East Central African Customs,” J.AJ., Vol. XXII, 
(1893), p. 112.) 

Among the Bulgarians it is obligatory for those who have participated. 
in the genoral rites to wash upon theie return home. Running water ia 
supposed to be especially efficacious inasmuch as it is supposed to carry objecta 
to another world. (Murgoci, Customs Connected with Death and Burial 
among the Roumanians, pp. 97-101.) 

A man of the Motu Tribo, New Guinca, was taboved for three days after 
handling a corpse. Usually he touched no food with his hand for three days, 
and bathed at the expiration of thia time. (Lawes, “ Ethnological Notes on 
the Motu, Koitapu, and Koiari Tribes of New Guinea,” J.4.J., Vol. VITI 
{1879}, p. 370.) 

‘The Thompson River Indians bathe in a etroam during their four days’ 
seclusion because they touched a dead Lody. (Teit, ‘The Thompson Indians 
of British Columbia,” J.N.P.E., Vol. X1V (1900), pp. 331-332.) The widows 
and widowors of the Shuawap of British Columbia are forbidden to touch their 
own head and bedy, They must sweat all night in the lodgos which they 
construct for the purpose and bathe regularly, after which they rub their 
bodies with epruce, (Boas, Sizth Report on the Weatern Tribes of Canada, 

. 91. 
p pone the Salish it is not unusual for a young widower to seclude himself 
in a forest for onc year after the death of his wife and purify himself from death 
defilement. To accomplish this, he would construct himecli a sweat house 
or hot bath by the side of a stream and expel the ‘ bed medicine ” of his dead 
wife from his body by repeated sweatings and hot bathe. The young widow 
too had to undergo many ceremonial washings, the object of which was to 
make her long-lived and innocuous to her second husband. (Hill-Tout, 
“ Report of the Ethnology of the StlatlumH of British Columbia,” J.4.J. 
Net el) a ape aca a Spe 

ine who has beon associ with » corpes is re, y the Japanese 
ource of ceremonial uncleanliness. If purification is not resorted to, 
then such an individual can bring misfortune upon himeelf and others. 
(Hildbargh, | Notes on Some Japances Methods of Personal Purification after 
aFu |,” Man, Vol. XVIII (1918), p, 92.) The ordinary form of purification 
for a person returning from a funeral is the throwing of salt upon bim by some 
one who had no connection with the obsequies ; the threshold of the house and 
the room where the corpse rested are also subject to similar treatment. 
(Ibid, p. 93.) ‘However, such salt throwing is not necessary if the person thus 
defiled through connection with a corpse first goes to a tea house. Chinose 
travellers to Japan say that in times far remote there prevailed a practice, 
when the funeral was over, for the whole family of the deceased to go into the 
Aas waah. (Aston, ‘Japanese Mythology,” F.L., Vol. X (1899), 
p. 302. 
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ceremonial impurity by washing in sacred rivers or by spells 
that bring good luck ”’.' A way to drive away the spirit was 
to plunge into a stream to drown, or at least to wash off, 
the ghost.” 

Summing up the evidonce, the following seem to be the 
forms of purification practised in the Melanesian, Australian, 
Indian, and Siberian areas. 

(1) Bathing. 

(2) Use of fire. 

(3) Hair cutting. 

(4) Painting the body with mud and charcoal. 
(5) Changing the usual garments. 

(6) Abstinence from the ordinary pursuits of tife. 

(7) Non-indulgence in the usual food-stufis. 

(8) Refraining from sexual intercourse. 

(9) Confinement in a lodge. 

(10) Destruction of a house and the possessions of the dead. 

(11) No contact with deity. 

(12) Brushing with twigs. 

(13) Chewing nimbus leaves. 

(14) Carrying out the corpse through an exit other than of the 
ordinary one. 

(15) The glance of a dog. 


A Mohammedan rendors himsolf impure by touching a dead body. Both 
washing and praying are ellicacious, tho Mohammedan suppows, in purifying 
4 polluted person. If no water is available, the hands arc rubbed with earth 
orsand. (Georgi, Russia, Vol. 11, pp. 50-51.) 

An interesting purification coremony ia participated in by the Hupa 
Indians aftor a death. As soon as the body is disposed of, the grave-diggor 
and the housohold retire to a sweat house whore they onter naked. A hired 

riest repeats a formula of purification delivered! over a busket of medicine. 
The medicine is then put into basket Lowls and applied to the persons to be 
urified. The grave- iguer ruba the palins of his hands and the soles of hin 
feet because they have handled corpse and trodden on the grave, When 
this ia completed all ii to @ river and wash again with the medicine. After 
this they plungo in and bathe. This finished, thoy gotothozonta. ‘Thograve- 
digger now goes through special observances. He sits in silonce near u fire 
@ canc of tséliteo (coanothus integerrimur) in his hand. He takes his 
food apart from the rest and each night govs to the grave carrying over his 
head s bough of Douglas spruce a0 as not to glance at the sky or any one, 
thereby contaminating them. After various other ceremonics, his clothes and 
dishos are hid on the fourth day and then are thrown into the river. Even 
the coals are buried. Finally all those who have been under taboo are washed 
again with the medicine and again they bathe. (Goddard, Life and Culture 
of the Hupa, pp. 12-73.) 

1 Shotwell, Religious Revolution, p. 12. 

* Frazer, “On Certain Burial Customs Illustrative of the Primitive 
Theory of the Soul,” J.A.J., Vol. XV (1885-1886), p. 78. 
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(16) The use of cow dung and salt. 
(17) Wallowing in the dirt. 

(18) Blood-letting. 

(19) The use of rice, oil. 

(20) The sacrifice of certain animals. 

Because the very thought of a ghost haunts the mind of 
primitive man and since he is cognizant of the evil influence 
which may radiate from it, he must purify himself from the 
awful contagion brought about even through the most remote 
contact with a corpse. It is not surprising then that we find 
numerous forms of purification such as hair cutting, fasting, 
the use of water, fire, ashes, charcoal, salt, anointing with 
mud and paint, wallowing in the refuse, the look of a dog, 
abstention from sexual intercourse, the practice of certain 
religious customs such as retirement to a sweat lodge, employed 
to eradicate the uncleanliness which comes from a dead 
body. 

The question which concerns us is why are such expedients 
resorted to. Reference has already been made to the use of 
water in religious ceremonies. As the body is cleansed from 
physical pollution, so the soul likewise is purified! Crooke 
calls our attention to the fact that rivers and springs are 
believed to flow under the agency of an indwelling spirit, 
generally kindly by nature. Thus bathing brings the sinner 
and the polluted individual in communion with this spirit, 
and makes him clean.?» Mud and paint are perhaps so often 
used because of their liquid properties. Liquids are supposed 
to absorb impurities quickly and thus to attract the contagion 
to themselves.’ Surely savage man must not only have 
noticed the practical uses of fire, but also its potency in 
removing dampness which to the primitive is permeated with 
impurity. Again, sprinkling the body with ashes, brushing 
the survivors with burning twigs, and rubbing with charcoal 
since they may be said to be the by-product of fire, would be 
found as forms of purification. Then, too, we are concerned 
with the fect, that in the dietary restrictions imposed upon 
the survivors during the taboo period following a death, some 

1 Crooke, Popular Religion and Folk-Lore of Northern India, Vol. I, p. 37 
4 Crooke, Natives of Northern India, p. 227 27. 
For water as a purif lowitz, “‘ Die Biindent 


bia hi taeeed tilgung, 
durch Wasser," Archie ioe oneostenachafe Val XVII (1914), pp. 853-412. 
2 Farnell, Evolution of Religion, p. 100. 
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foods are permitted to be eaten while others are forbidden. 
Perhaps an explanation of this is found in certain inherent 
qualities which different foods possess for entiving ghosts. 
Thus we saw that mourners often sleep on thorn pillows, 
or thorn bushes are placed about, because of the propensity 
of ghosts to attach themselves to them; and the same may be 
said of blood-letting, since the idea is very common among 
primitives that impure and evil spirits attach themselves to 
blood. This study endorses Maroett’s conception that pure, 
unadulterated sympathy is not in itself sufficient to account 
for taboo.! As intimated before, in tho case of death, the 
sympathetic element seems reduced almost to a minimum. 
However, not only terror is centred in the religious taboo but 
@ feeling of awe also enters,* although in the death-situation 
iteelf the fear motive appears far more accentuated than 
any other. 


1 Marett, The Threshold of Religion, p. 93. 
* Ibid, p. 113. 


CHAPTER X 
THE POTENT POWER OF THE NAME 


MELANESIA 


In South-Eastern British New Guinea the dread of the spirits 
of the deceased is manifested by the avoidance of the use 
of their names. If common objects have the same name as 
the dead, then these words are dropped from the language 
as long as the community remembers the deceased, and 
new names are substituted.’ However, when the natives 
of the Aroma. district in British New Guinea begin to plant 
their gardens, they take a bunch of sugar-cane and bananas, 
and standing in the middle of the garden, call over the names 
of the dead members of the family saying: ‘‘ There is your 
food, your bananas and sugar-cane ; Jet our food grow well, 
and let it be plentiful””.* After a funeral in Lepers’ Island, 
a meal is prepared, and the chief mourner takes a piece of 
the fowl and yam and calls upon the name of some person of 
the place who has died, saying: “This is for you.” He 
repeats this until he has called all those in the district whose 
death is remembered.* 

A Papuo-Melanesian will fight if the name of his dead 
father or paternal uncle is mentioned in his presence, but will 
betray no emotionalism if some remote dead relative of his 
father’s clan is named.* 

When any one dies in the Shortland group, all the members 
of the family change their names.’ At Dobu the name of 
the dead must not be mentioned in the hearing of friends. 
Tf the deceased bore the name of a fish, a tree, or a flower, 
some other name for the objects must be substituted.® At 


1 Soligmann, The Melanesians, pp. 629-631. 

2 Frazer, Belief in Immortality, Vol. I, p. 201. 
* Codrington, Melanesians, p. 284. 

* Seligmann, Melancaians, p. 14. 

5 Brown, Melanesians and Polynesians, p. 207. 
© eid, p. 399. 
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Murua we find the avoidance of mentioning the name of the 
dead. 

In Northern Massim in British New Guinea, although the 
names of the dead are not stringently avoided, yet there is a 
certain delicacy about mentioning them. The term of relation- 
ship is used rather than the exact name. But the names of 
certain near relatives of the deceased are not used for some 
time after a death.” 


AUSTRALIA 


We are told that one of the customs most strictly enforced 
among the natives of Australia is the injunction never to 
mention the name of a deceased person, whether male or 
female,—to transgress this prohibition would be looked 
upon as a serious infraction of their sacred traditions.* 
Although, as Spencer and Gillen point out,* it is usually sup- 
posed that the name of the deceased is nevor mentioned, yet 
this prohibition is not absolute in the tribes of the northorn 
and central Australian area. The degrees of silence which 
are observed during the mourning period depend upon the 
relationship between the living and the dead. During this 
time which occupies from twelve to eighteen months no 
one must mention the name of the deceased only except 
when absolutely necessary and then in a whisper for fear 
of disturbing the Ulthana, or spirit of the deceased. If 
this ghost form hears his name, he is of the opinion that the 
mourning is not sincere, otherwise his relatives would be 
too much grieved to refer to him by name. He then decides 
to annoy the survivors as an indication that their conduct 
has been distasteful to him. 

The individuals who are the Okilia, Oknia, Mia, Ungaraitcha, 
Uwinna or Mura of the dead man or woman may never 
mention his or her name, nor may they go near the grave 
when once the ceremony of the Urpmilchima has boen per- 
formed. Those who are the Allira, Itia, Umbirna, Umba, 

3 Seligmann, Melanesians, p. 731. 

4 Ibid, p. 720. 

It is interesting to note thet there is ample evidence which shows thet at 
Mabuiag there is no taboo on the names of the desd. (Cambridge, Anthropo- 
logical Expedition to Torres Straita, Vol. V, p. 281.) 

? Grey, Journal of Two Expeditions F Discovery in North Weet and West 


Australion’ ‘Vol. II, pp. 232-257. 
« Spencer and Gillen, Northern Tribes of Central Australia, p. 5260. 
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Unkulla, Unawa, Kuntera, Chimmia, or Arunga may, after 
the mourning period is over, speak of the dead or mention 
his name, without bringing upon them the indignation of the 
Ulthana. So great is the dread connected with disturbing 
the Ulthana that no camp will be pitched near a grave for at 
least two years. 

The Gammona of the deceased must not only never mention 
his name, but cannot be present when the burial takes place, 
nor are they permitted to participate in the marriage ceremony 
which is conducted at the grave. If by any accident the name 
of the deceased is called in camp, the Gammona will immedi- 
ately rattle his boomerang to prevent the conversation from 
being heard.? 

The silence injunction is also found among the Warra- 
munga. Here we find it enforced sometimes for two years 
by widows, mothers, and mothers-in-law, although when & 
man dies no woman may ever again mention his name. This 
prohibition does not apply so strictly to men as the name 
may be mentioned by the two sub-classes to which wife’s 
father and wife’s brother belong.” 

If a Kaiabara native dies, his tribes people never mention 
hig name, but call him Wurponum, “the dead”. When 
a Kurnai was once spoken to about a friend who had 
recently died, he manifested some uneasiness as he looked 
around, and said: “Do not do that, he might kill me”. 
In Victoria we find the belief that reference to the name of a 
dead member of a group might excite the malignity of the 
spirit of the departed.» The dead man’s name is never 
mentioned in North-West Australia after burial, for if this 
were done, the ghost of the deceased would return to camp 
and frighten the survivors.© Among the Narrinyeri the 
name of the dead is not to be mentioned until his body has 
decayed lest a lack of sorrow would seem to be inferred 
by the careless use of his name. A native wishes the deceased 


) Bpenver and Gillen, Northern Tribes of Central Australia, pp. 498-409, 

® Ibid, pp. 525-526. 

4 Howitt, Native Tribes of South Bast Australia, p. 46 

* Howitt, “On Some Australian Beliefs,” J.AJ., "ol XIII (1884), 
P- 101; Native Tribes of South-Hast Australia, p- 469. 

* Btanbridge, “On the Al Victoria,” Transactions of the 
Ethnographic Society of London, NS., Vol. i (1861), p. 289. 

Clement, ‘* Ethnographica] Notes on the Weat Austrelian Aborigines,” 

Internationaies Archiv far Ethnogrophie, Vol. XVI (1904), p. 9. 
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to think that the mourners cannot speak or think of his 
name without weeping.’ 

It seema to be a universal custom among the Dieri, the 
Kurnai, the Ngarigo, the Theddora, the Kulm, the Kamilaroi, 
the Wiradjuri to speak with reluctance of the dead. However, 
it is significant to note that this restriction applies to the 
living as well, since a knowledge of the personal name would 
enable an enemy to “catch” its owner by evil magic. But 
we must bear in mind that this reticence concerning the name 
of the dead is prompted by fear of the spirit of the deccased. 
Many instances are cited by Howitt which testify to this 
dread attitude.® After a death tho Dieri always shift their 
camp, and never mention or refer to the deceased? The 
name of a family of the Chepara tribe is dropped for several 
months after a death. The males are addressed as Wark- 
umbul, the females as Waimungun, which implies that one 
of their kindred has died.‘ The Wakelbura cannot bear to 
hear the name of the dead mentioned, and a violation of this 
taboo would cause serious quarrels and perhaps bloodshed.® 
The name of a deceased Wiradjuri is never used, and if any 
one else has the same name, he is obliged to drop it and take 
another.® 

Among some tribes of North Australia, the name of the 
deceased is not mentioned, and he or sho is referred to os 
“the old man” or “the old woman”. If perchance, any 
one should mention the name of the departed member of his 
tribe, he suys: ‘“ Dead, do not say his name”. ‘‘ Why do 
you do that? It is bad talk”. If a lubra mentions it, any 
son or brother of the dead man may strike her.” 

The Jajaurung, the Geawe-gal, and the tribes about Mary- 
borough do not mention the name of the dead." In the Watch- 
an-die tribe a dead man’s name is not mentioned, for by 
uttering such a name a survivor places himself in the power 


1 Taplin, “ The Narrinyeri,” in Native Tribes of South Australia, p. 19. 
+ Howitt, Native Tribes of South Lust Australia, pp. 440-447. 

* Ibid, p. 449. 

4 Ibid, p. 469. 

* Ibid, p. 474. 

* Ibid, p. 466. 

7 Bpencer, Native Tribes of the Northern Territory of Australia, p. 248. 
8 Howitt, Native Tribes of South East Australia, pp. 440-441. 
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of malign spirits, who are provoked by the mention of euch 
a name.’ 

Dawson tells us that peraonal names are rarely perpetuated 
and it is believed that any one adopting the name of a deceased 
person will not live long. When a dead man or woman is 
referred to, it is by the general name of “‘ dead person”, but 
when the mourning period is over, they may be spoken of by 
name but only with the greatest possible reluctance. If 
during the interval of mourning the deceased must be men- 
tioned by strangers, the allusion is always in whispers. 
Not only is the name of the dead forbidden but also the names 
of all his near relatives are taboo during the mourning period. 
These are called by general terms and to call them by their 
own names is considered an insult to the deceased. A similar 
law is enforced concerning animals and things for which the 
dead has been called. No reference can be made to the 
animal, place, or thing during the interval of mourning by the 
tribe of the departed because it recalls the memory of the 
dead.? Curr and Fraser too stress the fact that the names 
of the dead are not mentioned.’ 

The natives of Adelaide and Encounter Bay feel great 
repugnance when they speak of a person who has lately died 
and especially avoid mentioning his name. Temporary 
names are given to the people who have the same name as 
the deceasod.* 

Not until severa) months after a death, when the corpse is 
completely decayed, is the name of the dead allowed to be 
mentioned. This explains certainly in part why we often 
find so many names for the same being. If, for instance, 
® man has a name signifying water, the whole tribe must, 
for a considerable time after his death, use some other word 
to express water.5 The natives of Cooper’s Creek also refrain 
from mentioning the dead man’s name. In the Boulia district 


1 Oldfield, “The Aborigines of Victoria", Transactions of ths Ethnological 
Society, Vol. IIT (1865), p. 238. 

* Dawson, Australian Aborigines, p. 42. 

4 Curr, The Australian Race, Vol. 1, p. 338; Fraser, The Aborigines of 
New South Wales, p. 82. 

« Wyatt, Some Accounts of the Manners and Superstitions of the Addaide 
and Encounter Bay Aborigines, p. 165. 

© Meyer, The Aborigines of Encounter Bay, p. 199. 

* Smyth, The Aborigines of Victoria, Vol. 1, p. 120. 
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the personal individual name of the deceased is never mentioned 
again.'* 

Although among some people such as the Mallanpara 
(scrub blacks) of the Tully River, we do not find absolute 
prohibition of the name of the deceased, yet such an individual 
is alluded to in whispers.” 


Hrrpu 


The name of the dying must be given by those who perform 
the ceremonies connected with the last moments of death’a 
victim.** The Khasis call upon the name of the dead three 
times to make sure that death has occurred.* 


1 Roth, Ethnological Studies Among the North-West-Central Qucenstand 





“They foar pro- 
nouncing a name by which a decease friend wax known, aa if his shade might 
be offended”. (Sponcer, Principles of Sociology, Vol. I, p. 246.) 

2 Roth, “ Superstition, Magic, and Medicine", North Queensland Kthno- 
graphy, Bulletin No. 5, p. 20. 

* Caland, Albindische Todten Gebraucher, p. 9. 

* The Yoruba-Speaking People call upon the name of the deceascid 
three times and urge him to depart. (Ellie, Poruba-Speaking People, p. 160.) 
The name of the deceased is likewise called loudly by the Fijians and 
Banks Islanders but with a different object. They hope by this 
means that the soul may hear und come back. (Spencer, Principles of 
Sociology, Vol. I, p. 155.) Morgan states that the froquoia call upon the name 
of the dead before burial. (Morgan, Leayue of the froquoie, Vol. 1, p. 175n.) 

4 Gurdon, The Khasis, p. 142. 

The Hindus have @ prohibition which prevents @ wife addressing « 
husband by his name. (Risley, The People of India, p. 81.) 

‘Among nearly all tribes occasionally a name would be disrardod after a. 
severe sickness or other misfortune, and among eastern tribes much an action 
Tequired the consent of the clan. Names were likewise lent as a mark of 
particular favour or friendship, either for a limited time or for life. (Farrand, 
Basis of American History, pp. 203-204.) 

‘The name of the dead aa well as similar sounds are tabooed among the 
Bantu tribes, This practice would necessarily occasion a change in tho 
vocabulary of the natives, (Hartland, article in Haatinga, Vol. IV. . 

‘A king at his death becomes sacred in the islands of Noasi-Bé and 
near Madagascar, and no one in the locality dare henceforth uttor hie name. 
(Hartland, article in Hastings, Vol. 1V, p. 441.) 

The Mosquito Tadians of Contral Aroorica avoid mentioning the name of 
the dead, (Yarrow, Study of Mortuary Customs among North American 
Indians, p. 106.) The Karok of California regard tho mero mention of « dead 
man’s name as tho highest crime. (Ibid, quoting Poworn, Contrib. to North 
American Ethnology, Vol. II, p. 58.) The Tolawa of North fornia were olan 
forbidden to mention the name of the dead. (Yarrow, p. 105.) 

Among the Salish of British Columbia the name of the dead ia not uttered. 
This, as Hill-Tout euggests, is done not so much out of regard to the feelings 
of surviving relatives, but because of the mystical connection between namica 
and their owners. The utterance of the name of a dead person disturbs hia 
spirit and entices it to ita former haunts. Thus wo see that such a procedure 
88 calling upon the deceased by name would be inimical to both the departed 
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It is interesting to note that with all Hindus two names 
are given to children, one secret and used only for ceremonial 
purposes, and the other for ordinary use; for sorcery can be 
practised if the real name is known.’ 


SipeRra 


When a mother dies among the Chukchee, the name of her 
youngest and dearest child is changed so that her ghost may 
not have communication with this survivor? 

In the areas under consideration the avoidance of the name 
of an individual ie not identified solely with death. We 
hear that in some tribes the name of the male is given up 
forever at the ceremony which introduces him into manhood 
and the Bangerang have almost forgotten the names which 
the males bore in infancy.* At different parts of Queensland, 
changes in name may not only take place upon the death of 


and the living. (Hi Tout, " K on the ata estan = the StlatlumH of 
British Columbia", J.4.J., Vi a v (1905), N.S., p. 1 

The names of the dead aro never mentioned ear “the Lroquois, until 
the mourning period is over. (Morgan, The League of the Iroquois, Vol. 

p. 175.) Teit atates that the Thompson River Indians do not mention ¢ 
name of the dead. (Toit, ‘The Thompson Indians of British Columbia 
INP.E., Vol. T (i900), Pp. 332.) 

‘In South America among the Abipones and Lenguas, when a man dies, 
his family and neighbours change their names. (Southey, History of Brazil, 
Vol. iit. P. 394, quoted by Tylor, Harly History of Mankind, p. 127.) 

't is a Jewish suporstition that a man’s destiny may bo changed by giving 
him a a different name. (Tylor, Early History of Mankind, p. 128, quoting 
Eigeumenger.) 

In referring to the natives of America, Brinton says: ‘ Savages have an 
awful horror of death; they thought that to meet it without flinching was 
the highest proof of courage. Everything connected with the deceased was 
in many tribes shunned with supernatural terror ; his name was not mentioned, 
his property was left untouched, all references to him were sedulously avoided”. 
(Brinton, Myths of the New World, p. 278.) 

‘To the Greenlandera the name is of great importance. They bolieve 
that tho characteristics of a dead person are transiorred to that individual 
who is named for him. If two peopie have the same name, and one of them 
dies, then the survivor must change his name. Moreover, if the deceased 
has the name of an animal, object, or abstract idea, then the word designating 
such objects or ideas must not be used. In Eastern Greenland the natives 
are afraid to speak their own names. When 6 mother is asked her child’s 
name, she replies that she could not tell and the father declares that he has 
forgotten it. (Nansen, Eebimo Life, pp. 230-231.) 

mong the Hupa Indians the name of the deceased cannot be spoken 
without offence and euch an insult must be avenged. (Goddard, Life and 
Culture of the Hupa, pp. 73-74.) 

1 Clodd, “‘ What's in a Name,” F_E., Vol. I (1890), p. 273. 

* Enderli, “ Zwei Jahre bei den Tschuktschen und Korjaken ”, Peter- 
mann’s, Mitteilungen, Vol. XLIX (1903), p. 257. 

2 Gurr, The Australian Race, Vol. 3, p. 46. 
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one of the tribal members, but at initiation, upon the occur- 
Tence of some important event happening to a member of a 
community, on the discovery of the control of some charm, 
upon recovery from sickness, and upon the advance of old age.'* 
In many Australian tribes we find the belief that the life of 
an enemy may be taken by the use of his name in incantations.” 

Indeed, name taboos and change of name are so numerous 
in all primitive communities that we must stress the great 
importance of the name.t Even the influence of physical 
environment causes a change of name as is seen among tho 
Kwakiutl Indians whose nobles have winter and summer 
names." Frequently the names of sacred persons and kings 
are tabooed. Dennett has shown that in Africa there ia a 
distinct correlation between the name of a chief and the being 
or god whom he represents.‘ It is very common to find that 
the personal name is not pronounced and Tylor sees in this 
a parallel with the use of secret names.° In New Brituin 
there are prohibitions against calling by names cortain 
relatives such as mother-in-law, brother-in-law, and others. 
A native will never speak of these by their names." A tabno 
on the name of relatives by marriage is found in the Weatern 
Islands of the Torres Straits Settlements. A person subject 
to such a taboo is likewise prevented from uttering the name 
of a relative if it should be the name of an object.’ 

Judging from the wide prevalence of the avoidance of the 
name of the dead, we feel inclined to believe that this is one 
of the chief devices employed to prevent the return of the 
departed to the realms of the living. Roth says that in those 
cases where he was able to ascertain why the name of the dead 
is not pronounced, in Queensland, he always met with the 
same response—the spiritual representation or ghost might 





1 Roth, * Superstition, Magic and Medicine,” North Queensland Kthno- 
graphy, Bulletin No. 5, p. 
* The Land Dyaks even change tho names of children expeci 
are sickly : “ There being an idea that they will decoive the inimical 
by following this practice”. (Spencer, Principles of Soriology, Vol. 
* Curr, Phe Ausratian Race, Vol. I, p. 46. 
+ For some tabooed names, see Batchelor, The Ainu und Their Folk. 
Lore, pp. 242-253. 
4 Frazer, Golden Bough, Vol. III, p. 386. 
« Dennett, At the Baok of a Black Man's Mind, p. 100. 
4 Tylor, Barly History of Mankind, p. 142. 
Brown, Melanesians and Polynesians, p. 275. 
: Cambridge, Anthropological Expedition to Torres Straite, Vol. VI, p. 250. 
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return and do harm to the living. The evidence cannot 
support the idea that avoidance of the name of the dead is » 
sign of regard for the deceased. 

Foucart emphasizes the fact that the name of a person is 
his soul and that the name is controlled by pronunciation.” 
Since sound is a manifestation of life, the sound uttered by an 
animate being is a junction of that life. Because it is perceived 
by the ears and the touch and the eyes, the primitive thinks 
of it as a force, the vibrations of which stand for life.* The 
power of the name with its intrinsic characteristics is associ- 
ated with this idea of voice, whose alluring and fascinating 
qualities are identified with many forms of magical activity.‘ 

That a belief exists in the material virtue and substance 
of the written word is seen in the Mohammedan idea that if 
the ink is washed from the paper containing a verse of the 
Koran, such a drink if swallowed will be most. efficacious. 
A Chinese physician when he does not chance to have the 
drug he requires for his patient, will write the prescription on 
@ piece of paper, and after burning it, will let the sick man 
swallow the ashes.* 

The Hindus think that by the continued repetition of the 
Gayatri, or sacred prayer to the sun, virtue may be acquired 
and that the prayer is personified as a goddess.® The enuncia- 
tion of the holy syllable, Aum or Om, will produce significant 
resulta. How familiar to us is the injunction: “Thou 
shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain”. That 
the force of the law exists in the sound and not in the sense 
is emphasized in the non-desirability of translating the sacred 
books, for then their holy character is lost.? Not only must 


1 Roth, “ Superstition, Magic, and Medicine," North Queensland Hthnology 
Bulletin No. 5, p. 2 

* Fouoart, article “ Primitive Name", Hasting’s Encyclopedia of Religion 
and Ethie, Vol. IX, pp. 130-136; Conybeare, Myth, Magic, and Morale, pp. 

3 Ibid, p. 135. 

* Combarien, La Musique de la Magic, p. 125. 

The Goajiro Indians of Columbia consider the mentioning of « dead 
man’s name a serious offence, often puni by death. (Weetermarck, 
Development of Moral Ideas, Vol. IL, p. 548.) The Indians of Washington 
Territory even change their own names upon the death of a relative. (Jbid, 
p. 545, 

« Tylor, Early History of Mankind, p. 128, quoting Davis. 

© Russell, Tribes ond Castes of India, Vol. I, p. 108. 

7 Ibid, pp. 108-109. 
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the original tongue be used but the exact words are necessary 
if the desired results are to be the outcome. In relating the 
story of a man whose neighbour cut his vines, Gaius states 
the facts most specifically and clearly. Although in all other 
respects the law was on his side, yet because he said vines for 
trees, he lost his case.! 

When a Hindu mother fears that her child is going to die, 
she sometimes gives it some obnoxious name such as dirt or 
rubbish to deceive the evil spirit who wishes to carry away 
her offspring. He will then not think it worth while to steal 
her child.** By the savage names are regarded as & concrete, 
not as an abstract, representation. 

There seems then to be no doubt that among primitive 
people as in ancient religions, a man’s name is equivalent to 
his personality. As we have seen, it is a belief among savages 
that to know one’s name is to have power over him. Perhaps 
this is an explanation of the fact that every Egyptian had 
two names, one by which his companions knew him, and tho 
other known to the highor powers in the spiritual world.® 
The same may be said of the Namakarana, tho Indian rite of 
naming a child when two names are given, one for common 
use, another a secret name known to the parents only.’ If 
we go back to the earliest forms of Egyptian religion, we find 
the doctrine that ‘The man who has Jearned and can pro- 
nounce the divine words revealed through God of Thought, 
and Mind, would be elevated to the God, and be blended with 
him as one and inseparable”. To refer to the Biblical narra- 
tive: “In the beginning was the word, and the word was 
with God, and God was the Word ”.> 


1 Fustel de Coulenges, La Cité Antique, p. 225. 

* Russell, Tribes and Castes of India, Vol. I, p. 108. 

* The Tonquin give young children horrid names ta frighten the demona 
from them. (Richard, Tonquin”, in Pinkerton, Vol. 1X, p. 734.) 

2 Conybeare, Myth, Magic, and Morals, p. 236. 

* Barnett, Antiquities of India, pp. 138-139. 

* John 1.1. 

As a Roman breathes his last, the relatives who had gathered around, 
loudly called upon his name. The recall of the dead to life by uttering his 
name three times, and if there were no answer to make mure of death, is a 
custom which is still in uso at the death-bed of a pope; the lamontation for 
the dead takes place when there is no longer any doubt that death has snatched 
its victim, Harper's Dictionary of Gresk and Roman Antiquities, p. 698.) 
‘The mournere called repeatedly the names of the dead with loud ries an 
exclamations, such as ” (Obid, Met, X, 62; Ovid, Hast, IV, irs 
Lucan, Phars., II, 22.) 
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Authors even write, says Conybeare,’ when enumerating 
a population, that there are so many names in a city, “In 
that hour there was a great earthquake, and the tenth part 
of the city fell; and there were killed in the earthquake 
names of men seven thousand.” 

A prayer which depends upon the use of a name of power 
is often analogous to a spell or magical incantation. Such 
expressions as “‘ Hallowed be thy name ”,® ‘‘ They that know 
thy name put their trust in thee,’ are too well known to 
elicit further comment. 


1 Conybeare, Myth, Magic, and Morale, p. 236. 
* Revelation XI. 

3 Matthew VI. 9. 

* Peake IX. 20. 


CHAPTER XI 


FEASTS 


ME&LANESIA 


At Wagawaga about two to four weeks after a death tho 
family of the deceased, including his father and widow, 
prepare the first of a series of feasts called banahivi, These 
banahivi succeed one another at intervals of one to two 
months. After a particular feast, uaually the third, a taboo 
is put on all the cocoannts of the dead man’s hamlet. The 
last banahivi ten or twelve months after the first is similar 
to tho first but larger. Two to three wecks after the burial 
of a native of Tubetube, the first of the feasts called kane- 
kapu takes place. It is not clear whether in every case more 
than one such feast is held, and Seligmann suggests that 
probably the number is regulated by the amount of food 
and quantity of pigs available, although in every case a feast 
is given usually about ten months after a death and upon 
this occasion the widow dispenses with her mourning.' 

A mourning feast is held at Bartlo Bay « month or two after 
a death. Here, too, we note a number of snch feasts called 
banivi followed by a big feast named torela. The widow 
discards her food taboos after the Jast banivi, but does not 
eat pig until the torela.” 

Feasts for the dead are also held in the Mekeo tribes of 
British New Guinea where thoxe of the Ufuapie group have 
certain definite functions... Among the Koita on the first or 
recond day following a burial, a feast (howa) is held. On the 
fourth day, a much more important feast (venedari) taker 
place. Although there are no cooking and fire taboos imposed 
upon the widow, yet she must abstain from such articles of 
food as the dead man especially cared for, until after the 
feast called ita, which takes place some six months later 


{ Seligmnnn, Meleneewene, pp. 620-624. 
3 Tbnd, pp. 6 
4 Ibid, pp. 350-363. 
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At this feast the widow leaves off her mourning, and the 
ceremony connected with its removal is the most important 
part of the ita celebration.’ 

At some of the villages in the northern Massim the shades 
are thought of as visiting a feast called kaiwos womilamala, 
which appears to be held ten or more months after a death has 
occurred. The importance of this feast is that on kadawaga 
food. is especially cooked for the spirits of the dead, and that 
this is left for them over night, and the next morning is found 
to have entirely or partly disappeared. No definite time is 
assigned for this feast, for it is supposed that the spirits will 
be aware when a sufficient quantity of food has been gathered. 
In speaking of the natives of New Britain, Brown tella us 
that the spirits of the dead eat the spirit of the food but they 
do not consume it materially.” 

In Florida, after the funeral of a chief or of one who is much 
esteemed, a feast is held. At this feast a bit of food is thrown 
into the fire for the deceased with the words: “This is for 
you”. When a death feast is held in the San Cristoval 
Islands a morsel of food is thrown upon the fire as the dead 
man’s share. At burial feasts the image of 4 great man ia 
put up in a canoe house before which food is placed. On 
the fifth day after the funeral of a Santa Cruz Islander a feast 
commemorates the end of the burial ceremonies.’ A series 
of feasts follow the funcral rites in the Banks Islands. These 
meals are regarded as the most important phase of those 
ceremonies held to commemorate the dead. The number 
of such feasts and the length of time during which they are 
repeated vary in the diffcrent islands, and depend upon the 
estimation in which the deceased is held.* 

At Aurora, one of the New Hebrides, the relatives of the dead 
man celebrate a death feast the fifth or tenth day after the 
demise of one of their number. The ghosts call this the great 
feast of the man who died and carry away the tamani of the 
offering until the hundredth day.’ Among the Fijians a 


2 Beligmann, Melanesians, pp. 162-166, 

* Brown, Melanasiana and Polynesians, p. 193. 
+ Codrington, Melanesians, p, 255. 

* Ibid, p. 262. 
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feast is held on the fourth day. (thers follow on the tenth, 
thirtieth, fortieth, and hundredth days.’ 

After the funeral of a native of Leper’s Island, pigs and five 
fowls are killed, and the fowls are roasted over a fire. When 
the meal ia prepared, the chief mourner takes a piece of fowl 
and of yam and calls the name of sume person of the place who 
has died, saying: “This is for you". ‘This he continues to 
do until he has addrossed all those deceased members of the 
community and has given each some fowl and yam. He 
and the assembled mourners eat what remains. This per- 
formance is celebrated on the fifth and the tenth days following 
a death. The tenth day is an occasion for a spevinl feast 
with a large assemblage and a similar foust is held on the 
fiftieth day. Every fifth day also there is a death moal 
until the hundredth is reached. On this day for every great 
man there will be a hundred ovens and this is « remarkable 
occasion.” At Agara, Pentecost, after burial a fire is lighted 
for the death meal and as in Leper’s Island, fossts are held 
until the hundred days’ cycle is vomploted.' In Saa, after the 
lapse of a considerable interval, there is u yrout funeral foast 
at which the bones are removed to the common burial ground. 

It is recorded that umong some tribes in Northern Molancaia 
they offer food to their departed kinsfolk for « long time after 
death until all the funeral feasts are over.* 


Invian Anza 


One of the most interesting subjects with which the Grihya- 
Sutras deal is the worship of the Manes. In the Rig-Veda 
the good dead return with Yama to the sacrifice to enjoy the 
soma and viands prepared for them and their descendants. 
Thus we see the belief in the necessity of having a son if joy 
is to be secured in the hereafter. The Pindapitri-yajna, the 


1 Rougier, “ Maladies et Medicines a Fisi autrofois et sujourd’hu”, 
Anthropoe, Vol. I (1907), p. 74. 
ington, Melanesane, p. 284. 

» Ibid, p. 287. 

* In North America it is a common belief that the souls romain near the 
bodies until the feast of the doad. After such a ceremony they are now free 
to goto the land of spirita, situated in the regions of the setting sun. (Yarrow, 
Study of Mortuary Customs among the North American Indvana, pp. 94:00, 

uoting ver Exploring Expedstion, Vol. Il (1860), p. 164.) We 
tito find tho balief that while tho survivors partake of the visltle material, 
the ghost feeds upon the spirit whuch dwells in the food. 
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gift of cakes to departed ancestors, consists of an offering to 
Soma and to Fire, and is still performed to-day in some parts 
of India. The fathers are invoked to receive their share. 
Then follows an address to the fathers in reference to the six 
seasons of the year. The worshipper looks at his wife and 
exclaims: ‘‘ You have made no domestic men, we have 
brought these gifts to you according to our power”. Then 
offering a thread, wool, and hair, he says: “ Fathers, this is 
your apparel, wear it”. The wife then eats a cake with the 
desire to have a child, and calis: “ Fathers, lot 2 male be born 
to me this season. Do you protect the child in this womb 
from all sickness”. It is the religious belief of the Hindus 
that only descendants may offer sacrifices to deceased ancestors. 
Since extinction of family ix naturally much concerned about 
dying without male descendants, the birth or adoption of 
a son is a ceremony which cannot be divorced from his 
religion.” 

The Sraddha ceremony then, based upon the necessity of 
feeding the dead, must be repeated at frequent intervals. 
The rites are discontinued after a year or two when it is assumed 
that tho sou) has reached its final resting place. At each 
successive death in the family the sainted dead are remembered. 
and are invited to attend the funeral feast when their souls 
are refreshed by periodical feeding. However, tho desire to 
feed the soul is not the only motive which prompts the cele- 
bration of the Sraddha rites. Other reasons for this ceremony 
are even of more vital importance. One is for the purpose 
of embodying the soul of the deceased after cremation, or to 
release the body so as to convey the soul away, or raising it 
from the regions of the atmosphere, where he would otherwise 
have to roam for an indefinite period among evil spirits. 
Manu states that the performance of the Sraddha by a son 
or nearest male relative is necessary to deliver a father from 
@ kind of hell called Put, and that the spirits of the departed 
are sustained by the offered food. Monier-Williams has given 
such a detailed treatment of the worship of “ Brahmanized 
Hindu” men, that further narrative is unnecessary here.” 
The spirits of departed ancestors attend upon the Brahmans 


1 Dutt, Heatory of Indra, Vol. I, pp. 165-166. 
2 Tod, Vol. 1, p. 188. 
® Williams, Brakmantem and Hinduiom, p. 278. 
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invited to the ceremony of the Sraddha “hovering round 
them like pure spirits, and sitting by them when they are 
seated 1 Williams has also compiled an interesting list of 
departed relatives supposed to benefit from the Sraddha 
rites.°* ‘Verily there are Deaths in all the worlds, and 
were he not to offer oblations to them, Death would got hold 
of him in every world ”.* 

Crooke says that the Ghasiyas of Mirzapur, about the moat 
savage of the Dravidian tribes, feed the brotherhood at the 
door of the cook house, and spread ashes and flour a eubit 
aquare on the ground.* They light a lamp there and cover 
both the square and the light with a basket. Thon the son 
of the dead man goes a little distance from where the corpse 
has been carried out, and calls out his namo two or threo 
times. He then invites him to come to the celebration which 
his ancestors have prepared, and requesta him to partake 
of the offerings. The same author cites the ritual of the 
Kharwars who worship the spirits of the dead in the month 
of Sawan. At the same house-fire the master of the house 
offers one or two black fowls and some cakes, and makes a 
burnt offering with butter and molasses. He then culls out: 
“ Whatever ghosts of the holy dead or evil spirits may be in 
my family, accept this offering, and keep the house free from 
trouble”. The same customs are characteristic of other 
Dravidian tribes. Tho Kurus and the Sonas worship their 
dead relatives in February, the eldest son offering gouts to 
his deceased ancestors, a ceremony analogous to the Sraddha 
of the Hindus.’ In this samo connection Monier-Williams 


' ‘Phe pum-savana, a rite to obtain male off-spring is performed in the 
second, third, and fourth month of pregnancy. (Barnett, Antiquities of India, 
p. 137) 

4 Williams, Hinduism, p. 67. 

* In Rome it was necessary to have a san who could porform the sacrifices 
toancestors. Not only did the head of the family officiate at such coremonios, 
but it was also incumbent upon himn to appoint aruccomor, If he had no wom, 
then adoption was resorted to after the pormission of the priost had heon 
secured. Upon no condition was such consent given if the male to be adopted 
was the only representative of his family. If there was an inhoritance, 
provision for the traditional sacrifice had precedence over all other claims. 
(Carter, The Religion of Numa, p. 18.) The shades clamor for their rightful 
due, the sacrifice at the grave and such they could accept only at the hands of 
their descendants. (Carter, Religious Life of Ancient Home, p. 12.) 

® Catapotha Bréhmana, Vol. I. 

* Crooke, Popular Religion and Folk-Lore of India, Vol. 1, p. 178. 

+ Indian Antiquary, Vol. I, pt. 4. 
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has described funeral ceremonies which he witnessed on the 
Black Bay of Bombay and also at Benares and Faya.* 


Srprpian AREA 

After the body is cremated, the Gilyaks sit round and 
partake of the flesh vf dogs which are to accompany the 
deceased.? The Yahute kill horses and cattle at the death 
feast so that the dead can ride them to his future home.® 
At the funeral of a Reindeer Koryak, reindeer are slaughtered. 
to enable the dead to have them in the next world. The 
meat is then eaten by relatives and neighbours who assemble 
at the funeral.‘ Even from a radius of fifty miles guests are 
represented at the funeral feast of a Reindeer Chukchee. 
Just to what extent a portion of the sacrifice can be regarded. 
as a sacramental meal in the sense that divine virtue passes 
over to the eaters, is a matter of conjecture. Each member 
of the party brings an offering which usually takes the form 
of meat, marrow, a tobacco leaf, or something similar. After 
a part of these have been presented to the corpse, the remainder 
of the food is spread on stones near the dead body. Those 
present then partako of this feast which is regarded as a meat 
offering by the deceased. On the second day after the funeral 
the grave is again visited and upon the return of the party 
there is another feaat.* 

Although the anthropologist is inclined to look upon s0- 
called “survivals ” with caution, yet it seems very fitting at 
this stage of our discussion to introduce a somewhat detailed 
description of the Roman Manes celebrations, daya so full 
of meaning to the citizens of Italy and so identified with the 
life of the community. 

The “Dies Parentales * which began February thirteenth 
and ended the twenty-first or twenty-second of the same 
month, were not days of terror, but times for the performance 
of a duty, a general holiday when the dead were propitiated. 
Nothing was to be feared from the dead provided the living 
under the supervision of the state and its pontifices performed 
their duty to their departed kinsmen. The relation between 

2 Williams, Brahmanem or Hinduism, p. 308. 
1 A.R.W., Vol. VITI, p. 473. 
2 RH.H., Vol. XLVI, p. 208. 


4 Jochelson, The Koryak, J.N.P.E., Vol. Vi (1903), p. 111. 
* Bogoras, The Chukchee, J.N.P.#., Vol. VII (1907), pp. 530-531. 
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the dead and their surviving relatives was looked upon aa a 
jus sacrum. The abode of the deceased tribesmen was 
without the limits of the city and in no way did they manifest 
a malevolent spirit toward the living.’ 

The Parentalia were a yearly renewal of the burial rite. 
As sacra privata they took plece upon the death of a deceased 
member of the family. Upon such an occasion the family 
would proceed to the grave bringing offerings of water, milk, 
honey, oil, and the blood of black victims, and decking the 
tomb with flowers.” Furthermore they would recite once 
again the solemn gresting “salve sancte parens”’, to partake 
of a meal with the dead, and to appeal to them to confer 
all things needful upon the survivors. That the heir was 
expected to continue the observance is expressed most 
specifically, ‘‘Jamque dies ni fallor, adest, quem semper 
acerbum semper honoratum sic di voluistis, habcho”.§ 
During the Dies Parentalia temples were closed, marriages 
were forbidden, and the magistrates appearod without insignia." 
February, then, with its Parentalia, is conspicuous for its 
performance of expiatory rites. 

Fowler points out the fact that Aeneas, when he is cclo- 
brating the funeral games in honour of his father, is represented 
for the first time as the father of a family, discharging the 
duties necessary for the perpetuation and prosperity of that 
family with gravitas combined with cheerfulness, and his 
pietas has taken a definite, practical, Roman turn.° 

Another offering to the Manes, other than that referred to, 
took place the ninth day after burial in accordance with 
the Greek custom. On the steps of the grave monument a 
simple meal of milk, honey, oil, and the blood of sacrificed 
animals was offered. These sacrifices were repeated by 
relatives on the anniversary of the birth and death of the 
deceased. 

In this connection we may add that among the Greeks it 
was the custom for the feast in honour of the dead to be given 
at the house of the nearest relative.* Celebrations were 


1 Fowler, Roman Festivals, p. 307, 
Purpareosque jacet flores,” Aeneid, V, 70; Juv, Vo 84. 
Aensid, V, 49; of. Cio. De Legg, I, 4 
‘agit, Vol. II, p. 615, ot seq. 
* Fowler, Hligidue Ezperiencs of the Roman People, p. 418. 
* Lucian, de Luctu, 24; Demosth. De Cor., 321-355. 
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common on the third, ninth, and thirtieth days after the 
funeral.' The rites on the thirtieth day included a representa- 
tion of the funeral feast.? Again it was the custom to bring 
offerings on certain days of the year.’ Offerings were like- 
wise supposed to have been made on the birthday of the 
deceased,‘ and these consisted for the most part of wine, oil, 
and milk. 

The Romans guarded zealously an opening called mundus 
which they represented as a shallow pit at the bottom of 
which was a large stone. Only on memorial days did the pit 
open so that the people might bring offerings to an appropriate 
place.* 

This was looked upon as marking the union of the upper 
with the lower world. Although the primitive regards the 
spirits of departed ancestors as permeated with malevolent 
influence, and thus capable of harming the survivors, there 
is no evidence that the Romans held such a conception. 
The reception accorded ghosts was most royal and spontane- 
ous, and they seem to regard the dead as spirits desirous of 
returning to their former homes, but this inclination was 
limited to certain specific daya in the civic calendar. Naturally 
a certain anxiety in regard to these spirits was experienced 
by the Romans, but this does not partake of the dread attitude 
which the primitive manifests. 

This anxiety phase is expressed at the celebration of the 
Lemuria in May when the head of the house could get rid of the 
ghosts by spitting out black beans and saying: “‘ With these 
I redeem me and mine”. This he repeats nine times without 
looking round, whereupon the ghosts come and gather the 
beans unseen. After this, he nine times calls: “Manes 
exite paterni”. Thon he looks about and the ghosts have 
disappeared. 

Very interesting is the arrangement for making offerings 
to the dead. To facilitate the pouring of libations directly 
upon the cinerary urns, these were connected with the surface 
by means of tubes, An instance is recorded of a lead pipe 


» Poll. VILL, 146. 

+ Poll, I, 66; TTI, 102. 
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running from above into an opening made for it in the top 
of a lead case enclosing an urn. Often the connection was 
made by round tiles, Among collections of Roman anti- 
quities we find square blocks of stone with a depression in the 
centre where the block is pierced by several holes. Along 
the edge on the upper surface runs an inscription bearing 
the name of the deceased, Through the holes in the contre 
the bereaved relatives might, at the Parentalia, pour offer- 
ings which reached the urn placed beneath the surface of the 
ground. Here we seo that pagan antiquity, as well as the 
primitive, could not dissociate the spirit of the dead from 
the place of interment. Ancestor worship was in a large 
degree the product of local associations.* 

In Egypt we find sumptuous rituals performed at the 
tomb. A few portions of such ceremonies are preserved in 
the Pyramid Texts. These show that the usual calendar 
of feasts of the living was celebrated for the king.' Evidently 
the observances consisted chiefly in the presentation of 
plentiful food, clothing, and other necessary equipment. 
One hundred and seventy-eight formulus und utterances 
forming about one-twentieth of the bulk of the Pyramid 
Texts, contain the words spoken by the royal mortuary 
priests in offering food, drink, clothing, ointment, perfume? 

“The strangely potent bread and beer which the priest 
offers the dead, not only makes him a ‘sou!’ and makes him 
‘ prepared ’, but it also gives him ‘ power’ and makes him a 
‘mighty’ one”.* This “ power” was intended to control 
the body of the deceased and to guide its actions, otherwise, 
the body would be helpless. Again this power was to assist, 
him against the many hostile spirits he would encounter in 
the land beyond, Finally, this force gave the deceased power 
over the other powers within him for the priests addressed 
him thus: “Thou hast power over the other powers that are 
in thee ”.® 

* In Rome the food was for the dead only. It was considered a great 
impiety for the survivors to partake of the offering. The Roman tomb aleo 
had its “‘ culina,” a kind of kitohen only for the use of the dead. If neglected, 


the dead became noxious spirits, but if revered, tutelary deities. Those who 
wt were loved by the departed. 
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The Persians too had numerous funeral feasta and anni- 
versaries for departed ones. These generally took place on 
the tenth day following a death, upon the return of the same 
day each month, and festivals were held the tenth or eighteenth 
day at the end of the Parsi year. These bear a close analogy 
to the celebration of All Saints’ Day. 

In reference to Asa we read the following in the Old Testa- 
ment: “ And they buried him in his own sepulchre which 
he made in the City of David, and they laid him in a bed which 
was filled with sweet odours and divers kinds of spices ; 
and they made a very great burning for him”.'! We read 
in Jeremiah: “ Neither shall men break bread for them in 
mourning to comfort them for the dead; neither shall men 
give them the cup of consolation to drink for father and 
mother ”’.* 

Upon the death of an Ainu a large cup of food or a cake of 
millet and water are placed by the head of the corpse. The 
dead man is invited to partake of this offering with the words : 
“This is a good-bye feast made especially for you’. After 
this food remains by the corpse for a time, it is taken and 
reverently distributed among the relatives. Millet cakes 
are brought to the hut and distributed to all present. Before 
any one drinks he offers two or three drops to the spirit of the 
dead. As soon as the burial services are concluded the 
remnants of food are collected and carried to be reverently 
divided among the nearest relatives.» The Ainu mourners 
then return to their hut; the men eat, drink, and get help- 
lessly intoxicated.' 

The Veddas, after making an offering to the dead, consume 
it. The natives of Nicobar Islands feast at the grave the day 
after the funeral.’ After a death the Patagonians feast on 
horse-flesh and indulge in drink-bouts ; this is renewed every 
month. Finally after celebrations extending over a period 
of three years, no more feasts are held.* Relatives and friends 
of a deceased Araucanian sit round the corpse and weep. 

X II Ohronicles XVI. 14. 
2 Jeremiah XVI. 7. 
* Batchelor, The Ainu and Their Folk-Lore, p. 556. 
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Others bring food and drink of which all partake.t When 
a Buryat shaman dies, a funeral feast is held at the place of 
cremation. This is repeated on the third day when the bones 
are deposited.” 

The Ojibwas sit in a circle at the head of a grave and partake 
of the offerings of meat, soup, and firewater which they 
present to the deceased.? Among the Tlingit of British 
Columbia the body of a deceased native is carried out by the 
members of his wife's class, while those of hia own class give 
them a feast. Before this takes placc, the name of tho dead 
is pronounced and at the same time a little food is put into 
the fire for him.‘* 

Similar instances might be multiplied indefinitely to show 
the general prevalence of funeral foasts in widcly scattered 
areas and among peoples of all phases of culture. 

Again we ask the oft repeated question: “‘ What are the 
objects of such an institution as death feast?” Is there any 
specific motive which actuates people of so widely scattered 
areas and so many cultural levels, to emphasize funeral meals 
to such an extent ? 

Undoubtedly, many reasons may have prompted primitives 
and those of a moro advanced civilization to resort to such an 
expedient. An examination of the evidence seems to 
point to the conclusion that in nearly overy instance, the 
dead is actually supposed to partake of the food offered. 
The many explicit references stipulating that “ This food is for 
you”, seem to imply this definite conception. Certainly the 
Sraddha ceremony, whatever else it may include, was based 
upon the necessity of feeding the dead. The conception so often 
held among primitives that existence in the future world is 
merely continuance of the life hero would naturally lead to 
such a materialistic point of view. Thus in Melanesia whcre 
this idea is so strangely emphasized, we find innumerable feasts 
in honour of the dead—far more, as far as the investigation 

1 Koeh, “ Zum Animismus der Sidamerikanischon Indianer ”, In. Arch, 
Vol, X10 (7900), eupple.. p. 105. 
ilovali, Shamaniem in Siberia and European Russia, J.A.l., 
Vol. ey p. 135. 
® Hartland, article in Haatings, Vol. IV, p. 435. 
4 Swanton, “ The Tlingit Indians”, Twenty-sizth Annual Report, Bureau, 
of Ethnology (1904- 1905), p. 431. 
All property given or destroyed at a Tlingit death feast is dedicated 
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goes, than in any other area of like extent. But in the 
Australian area, there is no evidence to the effect that life 
in the other world is identical or similar to existence here. 
The only view which they seem to hold is that the dead go 
to a spirit land, but we have no account of their life in these 
realms, Their ideas of reincarnation seem to have been 80 
definitely established, especially in Centra] Australia, that 
in all probability they are so much impregnated with this 
idea and its identification with local centres that existence 
in the spirit land would receive little contemplation and 
consideration. However, we must bear in mind that the 
burying of implements and other paraphernalia seems to 
point to the fact, although we never find it so expressed, 
that after death they expect to continue some sort of exist- 
ence, perhaps somewhat in keeping with their life in this 
world, 

Althongh the desire to feed the dead was perhaps the 
original intention of those entrusted with the celebration of the 
death feasts, yet we must not lose sight of the various other 
causes for such rites. In many instances the desire to secure 
rest or happiness for the departed member of a community 
seems to account for the desire of the tribesmen to carry out 
these elaborate rites. Thus if the Sraddha is not performed, 
the survivors think that the deceased would roam among 
the evil spirita and that he would be destined to a kind of 
hell called Put. The Hindus likewise sacrificed a draught-ox 
to facilitate the journey of the deceased to the other world 
and to minister to his wants there. The Yahuts kill horses 
and cattle at the death feast, so that the dead can ride them 
to the distant realms and also for the purpose of contributing 
to his comfort. The Melanesians of Aurora are impressed 
with the idea that if they do not kill many pigs, the dead 
man will have no proper existence, but will hang on tangled 
creepers. Although the feasts in Banks Islands are dis- 
tinctively commemorative, yet they are not devoid of the 
purpose of benefiting the dead.’ It is thought that the ghost 
is gratified at the remembrance shown him, and honoured 
by the performance of this duty. 

Again, the desire that the funeral feast should be a benefit 
to the ghost is seen in the Egyptian idea that by means of 
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such a rite, the departed spirit acquires power and becomes 
a “mighty one”. Without such power the dead would 
be helpless in combating the many hostile spirits that he 
would encounter on his journey to the nether world. Like- 
wise at Saa in the Melanesian area, the power of the shades 
fadea away if no sacrificial food ie offered them, and as a 
result they turn into ant’s nests. Among the Romans we 
find the benefit conception stressed when we read: ‘I pray 
that thy divine names may keep thee in place and watch 
over thee”. At the Roman Parentalia the relatives went 
to the place of burial to see “that all went well with the 
dead ”. 

In many areas the desire for a descendant is one of the 
principal motives which are responsible for the funeral 
feast. This attitude is especially in evidence in the higher 
cultural areas, such asin the Hindu, Egyptian, and Roman 
civilizations. Allusion has already been made to the Pin- 
dapitri-yajna, the gift of cakes to departed ancestors 
performed with the ostensible desire of having children. 
“Fathers, let a male be born to me this season”. Tho 
belief of the Hindus that only living descendants may offer 
sacrifices further corroborates this point of view and makes 
the ceremony partake of a religious charactor. If such 
rites would not be performed, extinction of family would be 
the inevitable outcome. 

The ritualistic character of the meal must also be stressed. 
That the food was probably looked upon as representing the 
flesh of the deceased is perhaps shown by the use of certain 
specific foods at the death feast, and Abbé Dubois tells us 
that at the funeral of a chief of Tangore, the bones remaining 
after the cremation were ground and cooked with rice and 
this mixture was eaten by twelve Brahmans, who by this 
expiatory act, transferred the sins of the deceased to their 
own persons. Is not the same idea always accentuated in 
the sacrificial meal of the Church ? 

Then selfish motives often instigate the celebration of 
the funeral feast. Propitiation is necessary, for unless 
the dead are sufficiently revered, their spirits might return 
to the earth and bring havoc upon the survivors. Although, 
as was before intimated, the Romans did not manifest the 
dread attitude toward spirits so characteristic of the primitive, 
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yet the nature of the Lemuria celebration points to the fact 
that their presence is not especially desirable. We also hear 
in some parts of Melanesia of the propitiation of sea ghosts 
by casting a fragment of food to them upon the waves, if on 
the return from a fishing trip, the canoe occupant falls ill." 

The desire to partake of a meal with the dead may be one 
of the incentives which prompt the funeral feast celebra- 
tion. It is most difficult to determine how far friendly 
association of the living with the dead is determined by both 
of them partaking of the meal. Not only is common partici- 
pation in the meal a characteristic of almost all areas, but it 
is a belief of Aurora natives of the New Hebrides group, 
Melanesia, that the ghosts of all departed ancestors come 
back for such a feast.? One of the objects of the Parentalia 
was to partake of a meal with the dead. In Rome especially 
we find the idea emphasized that the feasts held in honour 
of the dead effected a communion of the upper with the 
lower world. Just to what extent a portion of the sacrifice 
can be regarded as 8 sacramental! meal in the sense that divine 
virtue passes over to the eaters, is a matter of conjecture. 

The argument advanced by Jevons® that feasts are the 
spontaneous expression of natural affection, cannot be 
verified by the facts. That the living solace themselves in 
their grief and satisfy something of their sense of loss by 
affecting commemoration, seems to figure so insignificantly 
in the considerations which actuate funeral feast celebrations, 
that there is no justification for regarding this motive aa 
prominent ; indeed, in many instances it seems eliminated 
entirely. Sometimes the feast seems to have no underlying 
motive than the desire to give merely a farewell banquet to 
the deceased. 

When the tendency comes to consider motives for emotional 
conduct, explanations are introduced which have no con- 
nection with the origin of the actions. Action seems to come 
first, and the reasons which are supposed to prompt us to the 
performance of certain customs and ceremonies appear as a 
later development. It is with this idea in mind that we 
must consider the various motives which have entered into 
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our discussion of funeral feasts and anniversary celebrations 
commemorated in honour of the dead. 
The following motives then scem to figure in feaste for the 
dead : 
(1) The desire to feed the dead. 
(2) The securing of rest or happiness for the departed. 
(3) The wish to obtain descendants. 
(4) The desire to take 2 moal with the dead and thus to 
establish closer union. 
(5) The propitiation of the spirit of the departed. 


u 


CHAPTER XII 
LIFE AFTER DEATH 


Lanp o¥ tHE Deap 
MELANESIA 


As usual, the land of the dead of the Wagawaga resembles 
the land of the living, except that it is day there when it is 
night on the world. Tumudurere, a mythical being, receives 
the ghosts on their arrival in the spirit land, and directs 
them how to make their gardens.' The Motu, a tribe of 
fishermen and potters of British New Guinea, believe that 
the spirits of the dead dwell in a happy land where former 
friends meet and no hunger is ever experienced. They carry 
on the same activities to which they were accustomed when 
in this world. These spirits are subjected to a most peculiar 
ceremony when they arrive in the realms of the blest. They 
are laid over a slow fire with the object of causing the gross- 
ness of the body to disappear, and thus they become light 
as it behoves spirits to be.” The Koita’ or Koitapu, who 
live side by side with the Motu, believe that the human 
spirit leaves the body and goes to live with other ghosts on 
a mountain called Idu. Here again, the life they lead is very 
similar to that they have lived on earth. Their entire elimina- 
tion of moral values is what interests us, for they make no 
distinction between the righteous and the wicked; all fare 
alike with the exception of those who have had no holes bored 
in their noses during life and those guilty of a few other social 
infractions. However, these ghosts do not live forever; 
gradually they grow weaker and weaker and finally they 
die 8 second death, never to revive. Although the residence 
of ghosts ia on a mountain called Idu, yet they often retum 
to their natives villages to haunt the aurvivors.> 


1 Seligmann, Melanesians, p. 655. 
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The natives of Tubetube conceive of a spirit land where 
eternal youth prevails. Old men and women renew their 
youth in this blissful realm where there is no sickness, no 
bad spirits, no death. Marriages continue, and births do 
not cease. The usual activities of life such as house building, 
canoe construction, agriculture, continue as hitherto. It 
is of interest to note that fighting and stealing aro unknown, 
and here we see inaugurated a universal brotherhoud. The 
natives of Kiwai call the land of the dead Adiri or Woibu. 
The first individual to go there and show the way to others 
was Sido, a popular hero, round whose name many tales are 
centred. Here we might draw an analogy between Sido 
and Yama, the God of the Dead among the Hindus, who, 
too, first spied out the path to the other world and directed 
his successors. 

Adiri is located somewhere to the far west and here, too. 
we see an elimination of moral values, for the fate of the good 
and bad is the same in this distant land.’ The tribes of the 
Hood Peninsula believe that at death the ghosts join their 
ancestors in a subterranean region dotted with gardens, 
houses, and other conveniences. 

So, too, for the Duke of York Islanders of Northern Melanesia, 
life in the other world is very much the same as that experi- 
enced while on earth. The rich continue to be rich; the 
poor remain poor. The only idea which we get of moral 
retribution is the fact that the ghosts of the miserly will be 
punished by being knocked against the projecting roots of 
chestnut trees. Then, too, punishments will be moted out 
to those who have been guilty of infringementa of social 
etiquette.* 

The Central Melanesians are universally of the opinion that. 
the soul survives the death of the body and goes to some 
more or less distant region where the spirita of all the dead 
congregate and live for an indefinite time although some are 
supposed to die a second death and thus to end their existence 
together. In Western Melanesia, the inhabitants of the 
Solomon Islands identify certain islands as the abode of the 
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dead, but the Eastern Melanesians conceive of it as a sub- 
terranean region called Panoi. The natives of Saa, one of the 
Solomon Islands, think of the life of the other world in ail 
respects aa identical with that in this, except the ghosta of 
children live in one island and the ghosts of grown-up people 
in another.’ The exact location of Panai cannot be ascertained, 
but there as elsewhere this land resembles that of the living, 
although everything seems unreal; the ghosts occupy their 
entire time talking, singing, and dancing. No marriages take 
place but mon and women live together. Here we perceive 
different realms for those who die different kinds of deaths. 
In this region also we find the belief that the ghosts die a 
second death. Two kingdoms are spoken of, each called Panoi, 
the one located above the other. After the second death in 
the upper realm they rise again from the dead in the other 
region and here they do not experience another death, but 
are converted into white ante’ nests.” It is of great interest 
to learn that there is a distinction between the fate of the 
good and the fate of the bad in the other world.* 

The ghosts of such Florida natives as have been buried with 
appropriate ceremonies depart to Betindalo which seems 
to be located in the south-eastern part of Guadalcanar. Never- 
theless, the souls of the departed may also come to earth 
where they dance and shout and partake of the sacrifice 
offered to them.‘ 

The Torres Straits Islanders conceive of the land of the 
dead as a mythical island in the far west; the Western 
Islanders call it kibu, which means “sundown”, and the 
Eastern Islanders, Boigu. The New Caledonians are among 
those who have no conception of ethical value in regard to the 
land of their dead. Good and bad alike go to a very beautiful 
and productive country at the bottom of the sea, to the 
north-east of the Island of Pott. ‘‘ No night, no illness, no 
death, no old age, not even ‘ boredom” are known in these 
blessed realms”. These spirits too may visit earth when 
they so desire.* 

4 Codrington, Melanesians, p. 260. 
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The North Melanesians are unable to give the exact situation 
of the land of the dead. All that they know about its loca- 
tion is that it is far distant. As we have seen elsewhero, 
we find different compartments for those who have died 
various deaths, and we also see that life in the realms of the 
dead is very similar to that on this world. However, in the 
Duke of York Islands, when a soul has done penance, it is 
supposed to enter the body of some animal.’ 

The soul of a deceased native of Lepers’ Island makes ita 
way along the mountain path to Manaro to a lake which fills 
the crater of the island. The newcomers who are received by 
Neggaleva, the master of the realms of the dead, must pass by 
a pig before they can reach their final destination. In 
Lolomboctogitogi, where the dead congregate, are trees and 
houses. Here they are supposed to live a free and empty 
life, free from pain and sickness.” The abode of the dead of 
the inhabitants of Araga, Pentecost, is Bonoi. A town ia 
located here where are houses, trees, sweet-smelling plants, 
and shrubs with coloured leaves, but no gardens, because 
there is no work. The ghost upon his arrival is weak at first 
and rests before he commences to move about. A danco 
greets all newcomers when they enter. In this final resting 
place of the dead we see different realms for those who havo 
experienced various kinds of death.* 

In Nitus there is a belief that the dead are changed into 
devils and go to Alu first, then to the heights of Gieta on 
Bougainville, and after they have sojourned here some time 
they direct their steps to the volcano Bagama and to Balbi 
Mountain. These devils are placed in two categories: the 
Sakesali, or bad ones who rob children, bring storms and 
sickness, and steal souls, and the Koriti, good ghosts or devils 
who are the guardians of seafarers, children, houses, and 
canoes.* 


AUSTRALIA 


The Narrinyeri think that the spirits of the dead go up to 
the sky and that they also roam about the earth. Tho 
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Buandik who are their neighbours believe that there are two 
spirits in mankind ; at death one goes into the sea and returns 
as a white man; the other goes to the region of the clouds.’ 
The Theddora conceive of another land beyond the eky ; and 
the Ngarigo, who live next to them, think that the spirit of 
a dead person goes up to the sky where it is met by one of the 
old Ngarigo men, who takes care of it.? The belief that souls 
of the dead go to the sky is also shared by the Dieri, the 
Kurnai, and the Kulin tribes.* The Kulin imagine that the 
spirits of the dead ascend to heaven by the rays of the sun.‘ 
The Wailwun natives of New South Wales used to bury their 
dead in hollow trees and when the body was dropped into 
place the monrners uttered 2 sound like the rush of the wind 
which was supposed to represent the upward flight of the soul 
to the sky. The Narrinyori believe that the ghost ascends 
to heaven in the flame.* In this connection we might mention 
the H'ndu conception, that if at the cremation the smoke 
went « ‘rectly upward, the deceased would reach heaven. 

Such beliefs, as Howitt suggests, are characteristic of a large 
number of tribes of the eastern part of the continent. He 
refers to the account of Collins who says that though some 
think they go either on or beyond the great water, yet the 
larger number believe they go to the clouds.’ 


Inpran AREA 


Yama, the God of the Dead, was “ the first to spy out the 
path to the other world”.* Although we cannot trace the 
original conception of this so-called ‘‘ first mortal”, yet in the 
Rig-Veda he is undoubtedly the King of the Dead and the 
kind and merciful monarch of the happy world where the 
righteous find enjoyment after death.* We find his character 
much changed in the Puranas. Here he is called the 
“ Child of the Sun ”’, and is pictured as the stern avenger of 
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sin, and the King of Death or Hell. Not yet in the Rig- 
Veda, as in the Atharva-Veda of later mythology (as Macdonell! 
suggests), was Yama a God of Death.’ However, concerning 
the position held by Yama in early Vedic times, Hopkins 
claims that even in the Rig-Veda he is regarded as a god, 
though called “King”.? So near did Yama stand to the 
dead, that “to go on Yama’s path” is always interpreted 
as “to go on the path of death ”.3 Even in one passage 
Yama is regarded by Hopkins as identified with death.t In 
the Atharva-Veda it is said that Death is the lord of men, 
Yama of the Manes.’ The significant point is that whereas 
in the later epic period the other nature gods pass into an 
inactive or negative state, Yama still holds sovercignty. 

Yama’s abode is where the dead heroes conyregute.” The 
fathers who died in ages past are looked aftor hy him as he 
site drinking with the gods beneath a fair trev.* ‘The place 
is not specifically located, but since Yama’s abode in the sky 
ia supposed to be identical with the sun in several passages, 
the conception is that the dead entered the realms of the sun 
where Yama received them. ‘My home is there where are 
the sun’s rays”; the dead shall go to Yuma to the fathora, 
the seers that guard the sun." 

Although the Vedie Indian tukes an optimistic view con- 
cerning his future state in puradise, yet his real desire is 
expressed in Vedic literature innumerable times. “ May 
we live our hundred autumns, surrounded by lusty sons” ! 
Many charms are resorted to with the object uf securing the 
allotted hundred years.’ It ie significant to note thut the 
dead have left all imperfections behind them—no lame or 
crooked of limb; the weak no longer pay tribute to the 
strong. Notwithstanding this, we are in hearty accord with 
the sentiment of Bloomfield, who says, in reference to the 
Vedic situation, “‘Say or do what you will, death always 
remaing uncanny". Do we not hear of the foot-snare of 

1 Macdonoll, History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 117. 


7. 
- ica? Religions of India, p. 128; X., 14, 1, 11. 
> 5. 
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Yama? The prospect of paradise is indeed marred by the 
conception of hell. An idea of retribution is detected from 
the start, for to Yama’s abode only the good are assigned. 
It was a common belief that the things sacrificed and given 
to the priests wait in the highest heaven for the faithful. 
But what a different fate awaits the oppressors of the 
Brahmans! They sit in a pool of blood chewing hair.’ 
“The tears which did roll from the eyes of the oppressed 
lamenting Brahmana, these very ones, Oh oppressor of 
Brahmans, the gods did assign to thee as thy share of water”. 
In an early version of hell the sage Bhrigu observes some 
yellow men who are being cut up by other men who cry: 
‘So they have done to us in the yonder world, so we do to 
them in return in this world”. The Hindu is always per- 
turbed about the thought of a possible death in the other 
world. One text pictures a limited immortality of one hundred 
years. Since there is an end of our good deeds death anew 
must be inevitable. ‘‘‘Fhere is only one Death in the other 
world, even Hunger ”’.* In the Brahmana we read of many 
rites to insure permanent immortality.‘ The sacrifice to 
departed ancestors has also this end in view. Bloomfield 
says that although this death “anew” is 4 characteristic 
idea, it is not as yet transmigration of souls. “ As long as 
its ecene is located entirely in the other world, and as long 
88 it is thought possible to avoid or cure it by the ordinary 
expedients of sacrifice, so long the essential character of this 
belief is not present ”.° 

Macdonell agrees with Bloomfield in his conception that 
there is no indication in the Rig-Veda, or even in the later 
Vedas of the transmigration of souls, although this belief was 
firmly established in the sixth century 3.0. when Buddhism 
arose.© However, he states that one passage in the Rig- 
Veda in which the soul is spoken of as departing to the water 
and the plants may contain the germs of this theory. The 
optimistic Vedic Indian, unlike his descendants of much Jater 
years, seems to have been little concerned with the nether 


1 Atharva-Veda, B, 19, 3 and 13. 
» Catapaths, Brdhmana, 11, 16, 1. 

* Catapatha, Bréhmana, 5, 2. 

‘ Taittiriya, Bratonana, 3, 2, 8, 5. 

+ Bloomfield, Religion of the Veda, p. 253. 

* Macdonell, History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 115. 
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world. Most of his ideas about existence after death are 
found in the funera] hymns of the last book. Here we have 
a suggestion that the real personality is immortal, whereas 
the body only is destroyed. The soul is not only separated 
from the body after death, but even during unconsciousness.’ 

Clothed in a glorious body, the virtuous sit by the side 
of Yama in the abode of light and sparkling waters.” Here 
they enjoy untold bliss under the name of “ Fathers'".5 But 
before they are thus enrolled the son of a dead man is generally 
conceived of as first becoming a ‘ Preta ” or unhoused ghost, 
which is approached with appropriate oblations, otherwise 
the spirit would return and disquiet the relatives.’ Before 
the expiration of one year this ghost is admitted to the Manes 
by a rite which makes him their ‘“‘ Sapinda” (united by a 
funeral cake).> After the lapse of one year or more another 
elaborate ceremony (pitrimedha) takes place in connection 
with the erection of a monument when the bones are taken 
out of the urn and buried in a suitable place. After three 
years this spirit loses its identity and is named no more at the 
sacrifice, becoming simply one of the “Fathers”. It in 
said that the departed Fathers could assume a mortal form. 
Seven kinds of Manes are enumerated.* Brahma is identified 
with the Father-God in connection with the Manes; all 
worship him including Siva and Vishnu. “Kings and 
sinners ” with the Manes are found in Yama’s house as well 
as those who die at the solstice. The old belief was that the 
stars are the souls of the departed. 

Although the Atharva-Veda shows a belief in future punish- 
ment, the most, Macdonell says, that can be gathered from the 
Rig-Vedic literature is the idea that non-believers are con- 
signed to underground darkness after death.’ So scanty is 
our evidence upon this subject that Roth conceived the total 
destruction of the wicked to be the belief of the very early 
Hindus," but their ideas about future punishment sudeveloped, 

« Ro, X, 58. 

2 Dutt, History of India, Vol. I, p. 73. 

2 Rv., L, 36, 1-7. 

4 Hopkins, India Old and New, p. 102. 

+ Maodonell, History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 257. 

* Hopkins, Religions of India, p. 365. 

? Macdonell, History of Sanakrit Literature, p. 117. 

* Roth, J.A.0.8,, Vol. IIT, pp. 320-347. 

* Many scholars think that in the Rig-Veda there is no hint of extinction 
ae Roth would have us believe. Vedic Index, Vol. II (1900), p. 176, 
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as we have before intimated, thet we are surprised to find 
an intricate system of hells in post-Vedic times. It is signi- 
ficant to note that in the Brahmanas, the resting places of the 
Gods and Fathers are entirely distinct, for the “ heavenly 
world ” is contrasted with that of ‘‘the Fathers”. Such is 
the honour of death that Yama becomes in due time the 
Hindu Pluto, God of Hell and Judge of the wicked.’ 

The doctrine of the Transmigration of Souls is explained 
in the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad. ‘“‘ The Self after having 
thrown off this body and having dispelled all ignorance, and 
after making another approach to another body, draws itself 
together toward it”. This doctrine was to the Hindu what 
the doctrine of resurrection was to the Christians; while the 
Christians believe that our souls will live in another sphere, 
the Hindu believes that they have lived in another sphere 
and will continue to do so after death. Here we see an 
important phase of the Indian religion; good acts have 
their proper reward and only by true knowledge can the Hindu 
expect to be united to the Universal Spirit. Dutt said that 
“There is nothing more sublime in the literature of the 
ancient Hindus than the passages in which they record their 
hope and faith that the disembodied soul, purified of all stains 
and all sins, will at last be received in the Universal Soul, 
even as light mingles with light”. From the Brihadaranyaka 
Upanishad we read: ‘“ He therefore that knows, after having 
become quiet, subdued, patient, and collected, sees self in 
Self, sees all in Self”. Evil does not overcome him: he 
burns all the evil. Free from evil, free from spots, he becomes 
a true Brahman and enters the Brahma world.* 


Stipre 


The deceased among the Chukchee live in several places. 
One way to get to the lower world is by opening a hole in the 
ground and pulling out a stopper. Another way for the dead 
to ascend to heaven is to foliow the smoke of his funeral pyre. 


1 Bloomfield, The Religion of the Veda, p. 145. 

* Dutt, History of India, Vol. I, p. 179. 

2 Ibid, p. 181. 

* Tt ia interesting to compare this belief with that of the Assyrians and 
Babylonians who do not believe in a ‘ paradise” for privileged persons nor 
any distinction between the good and the bad—all, things and subjects, 
virtuous and wicked, go to Aralu. (Jastrow, The Religion of Assyria and 
Babylonia, p. 578.) 
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Thia is the reason given for burning dead bodiea. Different 
realms are assigned to those who meet with various deaths, 
and while some of the dead are in the upper worlds, the 
usual habitation for the dead is underground where the life 
they live is very similar to that on carth. So complicated 
are the roads, that unless the forefathers and relatives of the 
deceased would come to meet him upon his entrance to the 
lower world, he would be unable to find his way, The realm 
of the dead is very extensive and the houses are round tents 
without seams, and the reindeer herds are numerous,’ 

The Koryak have a double conception of the realm of the 
dead which they call the country of shadows. When the 
soul rises to the Supreme Being, the deceased and his other 
soul, or his shadow, depart into the world of shadows, as the 
underground abode for the dead is called. Here, as among 
the Chukchee, we find the entrance guarded hy dogs. The 
mode of life too is identical to that of the living.* Relatives 
live in the same house and each new-comer joins his family. 
Immediately, after the dead reach the lower world, the rond 
leading from earth to it seems to close.” 


REINCARNATION 

MELANESIA 

The natives of New Caledonia in Southern Melanesia ideutify 
white men with the spirits of the dead, and they give this 
belief as the reason for their wish to kill strangers.* The 
Torres Straits natives believe that “ immediately after death 
they are changed into white people or Europeans” and ow 
such pass the second and final period of their existence.’ 
At Darnley Island, the Prince of Wales Islands, and Cape 
York the word for ghost and white man is the same.5 The 
Cape York natives received several of the English officera 


1 Bogoras, The Chukchee, J.N.P.H., Vol. VII (1907), pp. 333-3236. 

* The Babylonians and Assyrians ‘believed that the life in the roalm of 
the dead is similar to that in this world with one exception. The future fife 
ig one of inactivity, everything ie in a state of decay and neglect. The dead 
are depicted as weak and suffer from hunger, their only food being dust and 
clay. (Jastrow, The Religion of Babylon and Assyria, p. 568.) The Hebrews, 
too, believed that the dead were weak and inactive, but at the same time they 
were looked upon as divine. 

* Jochelaon, The Koryak, J.N.P.E., Vol. VI (1905), pp. 102-108. 

2 Turner, Samoa, A Hundred Years Ago and Before, p. 342. 

‘ Cambridge, Anthropological Expedition to Torres Straite, Vol. V, p. 354, 
quoting Maogillivray. 

ibid, p. 355. 
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as ghosts of departed friends.. In Nukahavi, one of tne 
Marquesas Islands, every one is persuaded that the soul of a 
grandfather is transmitted into the body of his grandchildren.” 

A similar belief is found in Vanua-levu, the second largest 
island of the Fiji Group. In this island the child is con- 
sidered as more closely related to his grandfather than to its 
father, because kinship is reckoned through the mother. 
Fison calls our attention to the fact that where exogamy 
prevails with female descent, a child regularly belongs to 
the exogamous class of its grandfather and not of its father. 
Thus it is that he is looked upon as more closely related to his 
grandfather than his father.® 

In Northern Melanesia we find the belief that if the soul 
has done appropriate penance it takes possession of the body 
of some animal.* Numerous instances of transformation of 
people into animals are found in Torres Straits. Such 
transformation is sometimes temporary but usually it is final 
and the former human beings remain as animals.’ The 
Mafulu, who live among the mountains at the head of the St. 
Joseph River, suppose that ghosts go to the tops of mountains 
and then become either a glimmering light on the ground or 
a kind of fungus found only on the mountains. The natives 
of Koita believe that although the sna (souls) on Idu have 
gardens, houses, and wives, and live for an unknown period, 
longer than their earthly existence, yet they finally weaken 
and cease to exist.” 

Among the Mafulu people of British New Guinea, Williamson 
could find no idea of reincarnation, nor trace of a belief in 
any future state except that the ghost sometimes apparently 
becomes a plant.® 

At Aurora, one of the New Hebrides group, women speak 
of a child as nunu or echo of some dead person. This is not 
the metempsychosis idea that the soul of the dead returns 
to the new-born child; indeed, the connection is so close 


1 Cambridge, Anthropological Expedition to Torres Straits, Vol. V, p. 354, 


quoting Macgillivrey. 
, A Voyage Round the World, p. 89. 
2 Fison, Tales from Old Fiji, pp. 168-108. 
‘ Brown, Melanceians and Polynesians, p. 195. 
* Cambridge, Anthropological Kxpedition to Torres Straite, Vol. V, p. 354, 
* Williamson, The Maful: Mountain People of Britih New Guinea, p- 267, 
‘Melanesians, p. 190. 


+ Wilimmeon, The "Mafute Mountain People of Britih New Guinea, p. 287. 
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that the natives believe that the infant takes the place of the 
deceased.) 

The Yabim believe that the souls of the dead transmigrate 
into ite bodies of animals such as crocodiles and fabulous 

8. 

PiThe inhabitants of Ayambori, New Guinea, believe that the 
soul of a dead man returns to his eldest son, and that of a dead 
woman to her eldest daughter. The natives of Windessi 
believe that when a woman dies both her spirits dopart to the 
lower world where they are clothed with flesh and bones 
and live forever, but when a man dies only one of his spirits 
geta to the underworld, the other may transmigrate into a 
living man, or in rare cases, to a living woman.* 

Some of the natives of German New Guinea think that the 
spirits of the dead transmigrate into animals and prolong 
their life in the bodies of the lower creatures.‘ In the village 
of Simbaug the ghosts may pass into the dead bodies of 
crocodiles and mythical pigs.* 


AUSTRALIA 
The ideas of the Central Australians are clear and definite 
in regard to reincarnation. They imagine that the spirits 
of the dead haunt their native land, and that certain land- 
scape features are especially conducive and attract such 
spirits. These souls of the departed are awaiting a propitious 
moment when they can be born aa infants. With this idoa 
in view they are constantly on the lookout for any woman 
whom they may see, whether she be virgin or matron, married 
or unmarried. Any woman may give birth if one of these 
lurking spirits enter her, although they show thvir pre- 
ference for plump females.* The Central Australians also 
think that the spirits of all the dead return to the very spots 
where they entered into their mother’s womb, and there they 
remain until re-born into the world. As the people believe 
1 Codrington, “‘Social Regulations in Melanesia", J.A.I., Vol. XVIII 
(1888-1889), p, 311. 
® Vetter, Komm heriber und hilf una? Vol. IIL, p. 21, et seqq.; quoted 
by Fraser, p. 245. 
2 Frazer, Belief in Immortality, pp. 315-322. 
*s8tolz, De Ungebung von Kep Konig Wilhelm,” in Neuhaus’ Deutech 
Nou Guinea, Vol. IIT, p. 259. 
® Vetter, Komm heriber und hilfune, Vol, III, p. 21, quoted by Frazer, 


p. 245, 
© Frazer, Belief in Immortality, Vol. I, p. 98. 
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that they will come to live again as infants, they adopt all 
measures which they believe will facilitate re-birth’* Among 
the Australian tribe of Marup we find the conception that 
the natives after death become white men.* The Kamilaroi 
call a white man Wunda (ghost), and believe him to be black 
come to life again. The Kaiabara also think that the white 
men are blacks returned after death. The old men about 
Maryborough declared at their first sight of white men 
“That is all right, they are the Muthara (ghosts) come back 
from tho island”. They recognized such men as relatives, 
gave them names and showed numerous courtesies to them. 
Near Moreton Bay, “ Makoron” and “‘ Mudhere” signify 
ghost, and cach of these words is applied to white men. In 
Queensland, in the vicinity of Mackay, a man’s spirit is called 
“Meeglo ” and the whites are conceived of as the spirits of 
their forefathers. Likewise the Namoi, and Barwan blacks 
also call the white man “ Wunda”. Howitt recounts an 
experience which happened to him. When in 1862 he was 
in Cooper’s Creek, he was often addressed by the natives 
with the words: “ Pirri-wirri-kutchi ”, which means wander- 
ing ghost.* 

A belief exista among the New Bedford natives that the 
spirits of the dead are sometimes reincarnated in white people. 
The natives of Port Lincoln think that white people are the 
incorporated souls of their forefathers.* 

We have seen that this belief is not only characteristic 
of this area, but of widely separated parts of Australia. This, 
as Frazer suggests, has been of service to white people who 
have been cast among blacks, for because of this idea, an 
hospitable welcome has been accorded them. Thus, Buckley 
was found by some of the Wudthaurung tribe carrying a 
piece of broken spear, which he had taken from the grave 
of one of their tribesmen. They regarded him as the dead 
man risen from the grave, gave him the name of the deceased, 


1 Frazer, Belief in Immortality, Vol. 1, p. 161. 

* It is a common occurrence when children die young to take measures 
to secure their return. (Hartland, Primitive Paternity, Vol. I, pp. 226-229.) 
‘The Romans buried children under the eaves of their houses, (Pliny, VII, 15.) 
In this connection sce Dietrich, Muster Erde. 

© Howitt, Native Tribes of South-East Australia, p. 443. 

3 Ibid, pp. 445-446. 

“ Schirmann, “The Port Lincoln Tribe", in Native Tribes of South 
Australia, p. 235. 
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and the relatives of the departed member of the tribe adopted 
him.’ Another instance is recorded of a Mr. Naseby who 
lived in the Kamilaroi country for fifty years. The marke 
of cupping which appeared on his back were looked upon by 
the natives as the marks of initiation which Australian youths 
were accustomed to receive. and they insisted that he was 
one of them,? Sir George Grey was caressed by an Australian 
woman who thought that he was her son come back to this 
world again.> Other storier could he cited which omphasize 
this same belief. 

Frazer believes that the reincarnation idea ia universal 
among the Central Australian tribes’ and introduces an 
interesting conception which Roth found common among the 
natives of Queensland.’ The natives of Pennefather River, 
Queensland, believe that a person’s spirit undergoes a number 
of reincarnations and in the interval between two of them 
it resides in the haunts of a mythical creature who puts mud 
babies into their bodies. Frazer furthermore points out" 
that a curious feature of their belief is that in addition to the 
spirit called “ choi * which lies in a disembodied stuto between 
two reincarnationr, every person is the possessor of a different 
kind of spirit called “ngai”. At death the ngai spirit does 
not go into a bush for the purpose of reincarnation, but 
it finds its way immediately into the children of the deceased 
who before their father’s death had no ngai spirit. Although 
the choi spirit never leaves a man during life, the ngai spirit 
may depart at intervals. When a woman dies, her ngai spirit 
does not go to her children, but to her sisters, one after the 
other ; and when the sisters are no more this spirit disappears 
for all time among the mangroves.” 

The Central Australians, from the centre northwards to the 
Gulf of Carpentaria, believe that the souls of the dead survive 
and are afterward re-born as infants.* Frazer says that this 


1 Frazer, Belief in Immortality, Vol. 1, p. 131. 

2 Howitt, Native Tribes of South East Austratia, p. 445. 

2 Spencer, Principles of Sociology, Vol. I, p. 172. 

4 Frazer, Belief in Immortality, Vol. I, pp. 127-120. 

* Roth, “ Superstition, Magic and Modivine,”", North Queensland Ethno- 
graphy, Bulletin No. 5, p. 18. 

«Frazer, Belief in Immortality, Vol. 1, p. 129. 

? Roth, ‘Superstition, Magic and Medicine", North Queensland Ethno- 
graphy, Bulletin No. 5, p. 18. 

" Frazer, Belief in Immortality, Vol. I, p. 92. 
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is the universal belief with a single exception. According 
to their conception, every living person is the reincamation 
of a dead individual who lived on earth before. The exception 
noted! ia thet of the Gnanji who eat their dead enemies, and 
perhaps their dead friends.* Although these aborigines 
deny that women have spirits which live after death, yet the 
spirit of a dead man is supposed to be born in a woman at 
some time in the future.* 

‘The Warramunga removed every camp to a distance from 
where one of the natives died, since no one desired to come 
in contact with the spirit—ungwulan—of the dead man which 
would be hovering in the vicinity, or with the spirit of the man 
who had brought about the death by evil magic, as it would in 
all likelihood come to visit the spot in the form of an animal.‘ 

Among the Narrinyeri we find the absence of a belief in the 
Teincarnation of the dead and they think that the dead live 
above in the sky. However, the Narrinyeri are not alone 
in this belief, for the Dieri, the Buandik, the Kurnai, and the 
Kulin have the same conception.® 

The tribes of South Australia and from the Murray to the 
main range, believe that every totem clan has its own spirit 
land where the dead go. Afterward they are re-born in 
human shape.” 

The natives of New South Wales believe that the souls pass 
into other bodies and that the spirit of the deceased still lives 
in another state, and for this reason they inter the dead with 
all his effects.” 

The Arunta conceive the spirit of a dead person to be 
about the size of a grain of sand. As soon as death occurs, 
the spirit goes to the abode where they congregate and 
remains there until ready for reincarnation when it becomes 
a male and female alternately.° Among the Arunta Ipirra 
of Finke River, the souls of new born infants are held to come 
from trees which are probably those into which the dead 
man has passed, especially since in many sections we find the 

1 Frazer, Belief in Immortality, Vol. I, p. 92. 

3 Spencer and Gillen, Northern Tribes of Central Australia, p. 545. 
» Ibid, p. 546. * Ibid, p. 519. 

& Frazer, Belief in Immortality, Vol. I, p. 135. 

* Howitt, Native Tribes of South-East Australia, pp. 434-436-438, 

? Hartland, Primitive Paternity, Vol. I, pp. 241-242. 


" Fraser, The Aborigines of New South Wales, p. 83. 
* Thomas, The Natives of Auetralia, p. 195. 
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belief that the dead had their abode in trees. The Dieri, too, 
think that souls assume the form of trees. In Western 
Australia, Salvado says that a small bird with a cheerful note 
was the form which a dead man assumed.** The natives of 
the northern districts of Queensland when they wish to speak 
of the earliest period usually refers to it as “* when the animals 
and birds were all black fellows ”* 

The Narrinyeri believe the dead become stars.‘¢ 

Among all people, irrespective of degree of culture or 
race affiliation, we find significance attached to the iden of 
life after death ; indeed, not only are many of the ecromonies 
connected with the death-situation performed to insure a 
blissful state in the hereafter, but other ritualistic acts not 
concerned directly with death and burial rites have the same 
idea in view. Although conceptions of the futuro world and 
the life there are much at variance, and are usually hazy and 
indefinite, yet it is the desire of the living to resort to every 
expedient to guarantee peaccful existence after death.* 


© Gason, “ The Dioyeri", Nation Tribes of South Australia, p. 280, 
4 The Powhatans of Nocth America alxo have the belief that the souls 
of the dead became wood birds. (Hrinton, Myths of the Olt World (1905), 





ps 124, 
hho Aztoce and various other nations thought that all good pooplo as 
@ reward of merit were metamorphosed inte birds, (Fbid, pp. 124-128.) 
The Babylonians ani Assyrians, too, Lolioved that. the dead assumed tho form 
of birds, (Jastrow, The Religion of the Anayrians and Nabyloniana, p. 508.) 
In tho songs of tho Russian People we road of the dead assuming the 
forms of birds. The Little Russians believe that tho dead are often tran 
formad into pigs and crows. In Volbynia the natives Lolieve that children 
come back to this world undor the somblanco of swallows and small birds, 
(Ralston, Songs of the Russian People, pp. 118-234.) 
Some of the Pima Indians believe that ‘he soul passes into the body of 
Tho ima Indian,” Twenty-rizth Annual Report Bureau 
) Tho natives think that aftor death Mohavos 
become spirita; aftor dying again, they hecomo owls, the second time they 
turn into a different kind of ow), the third time into another kind, and finally 
into water-beetles. (Ibid, p. 252na.) 
* Roth, “ Superstition, Magic and Modicine," North Queensland Ethnoy- 
raphy, Bulletin No. 5, p. 15. 
“'Frazer, Belief in Immortality, Vol. I, p. 134. 
ofp Zhe Greenlanders, too, have s similar boliot. (Nansen, Eskimo Ife, 
. 285.) 
Prt ‘This avudy does not lead us to an ondorsemont of Leuba’s viow that 
the savage is not concerned with his own fate after doath. (Leuba, The Be 
in God and Immortality, pp. 63-78.) Although we agree that primitive 
man makes the preecnt his chief interest and lives principally in the world 
of to-day, yet he certainly thinks of life after death. Even the Chukchee, 
who represent an exceedingly simple form of culture and social organization, 
take infinitive pains long before death to provide suitable funeral equipment. 
True, the belief in immortality gains no adheronte among primitive man and 
belongs to a much higher culture; yet the problem of life after death interesta 
him and in many instances he provides for the means of meoting this situation. 
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So firmly is the conception fixed among people that the life 
to come is a continuation of the experience here, that in many 
primitive tribes we find a son killing a father before the age 
of decrepitude sets in to prevent the parent reaching the 
future world in a weakened or debilitated state. In many 
cages there is supposed to be complete resuscitation of the 
body and sometimes of the mental faculties.* 

Not always does primitive man conceive of death as a 
transition stage whereby he passes from one state of life to 
another, as Rivers supposes.' Although we see from the 
concrete instances cited in this study that he often dies in that 
land where he sojourns after death, yet we too find the belief 
thet he never dies. In very many cases we do perceive that 
to primitive man existence after death is real, but in the 
Solomon Islands there is o belief that everything seems 
“unrea)”, dancing and singing are indulged in the entire 
time, and there are no marriages. Again, in New Caledonia 
the natives think that there is no night, no illness, no old age, 
not even boredom in the regions beyond the grave; and 
to the inhabitants of Leper’s Island, life after death is an 
“empty ” existence characterized by freedom from pain and 
sickness and with no work to do. The natives of Tubetube 
believe that in the other world there is no sickness, no death, 
no bad spirits, no fighting, no stealing, and eternal youth 
prevails.” 

About Port Moresby in British New Guinea we find the 
belief that ghosts hunt, fish, plant, and are just like live men 
with the exception that they have no noses. They never 
suffer hunger.> 

In discussing the primitive conception of death, Lévy- 
Bruhl thinks that to the savage it is merely an event in his 
life and places it in the same category as birth, initiation rites, 
and all the ceremonies which identify the individual with 

* Tho Assyrians and Babylonians after death believed that those who 
go to Arolf or the land of the dead, sorrowful and neglected, would continue 
thus. (Jastrow, The Religion of Assyria and Babylonia, p. 568.) The Hebrows 
like the Babylonians, believed that the condition of the individual at the time 
of death was the index of the kind of life in store for him in Sheol. Even 
deformities follow the individual to the grave. (Ibid, p. 607.) 

¥ Rivers, “‘ The Primitive Conception of Death," Hibbert Journal, Vol. X 
(1911-1912), p. 406; soe Van Gonnop, Les Rites de Passage. 

Seligmann, Melanesians, RE, 199-192. 


* Ghaber, ‘Pioneering in New Guinea, pp. 168-170, quoted by Frazer, 
Pp. 19 
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group life. So strong is the bond of social participation estab- 
lished between the tribesman and his group, that after all the 
rites encumbent upon him are performed. not even doath 
can sever this union. Even after he departs from the world 
of the living, he continues to prolong his existence as a member 
of his former community, at the same time participating in 
all of ita activities.' 

Our investigation leads us to disagree in large part with the 
deductions of Lévy-Bruhl. Without question, the ghost has 
certainly not the same standing as had the individual for whom 
it stands. Because of the mystery in which he is shrouded 
he is sometimes elevated to the rank of a superior being who 
performs the functions of a guardian spirit, at others he is 
degraded to the status of a formidable and despised individual 
whose main concern is to bring vengeance upon the survivors 
because his connection with them has been cut off. If this 
union were the samo as before, why, we ask, is the sudden 
manifestation of dread and horror at the merest poxsihility 
of a return of the dead? Although in many aroas life after 
death is depicted the samo as existence here, yot, as wo have 
seen, this is not invariably so, and ofttimes we find a mode 
of life entirely at variance with the existence on this earth, 
thus excluding participation in the forms of activities here.* 

True, one of the objects of fimeral feasts and anniversary 
celebrations is to allow the dead to partake of a meal with 
the living, but the ostensible object of such a meal seems to 
be to establiah a bond of union between the living and the 





1 Lévy-Bruhl, Lee Fonctionn Mentales ston Sociétéx Inférieures, pp. 362. 
421. 

* Among some of the many instances which might. Iw cited, in addition 
to those already given, to show that life in the future world is different irom 
the existence on this curth, nay bo nentioned : 

1, The belief of the Hobrows and Bubylonians that life in the future world 
is characterized by groat inactivity; evervthing ix in a stato of nogloct or 
decay, a marked contrast to lifo here. The doart arn depicted aa weak or 
suffering from hunger. (Jastrow, Religion of the Assyrians or Babylonians, 
Pp. 548-607.) 

2. Tho idea of the Hupa Indians who think that the spirits of tho doad 
are fed upon spoiled salmon end overything ia gloomy, dark, and damp ; 
brawls and fights are common. (Godan, Life and Cuntoma of the Hupea 
p. 74.) 

3. The conception of the Samoans thet the realm for coramon people is 
gloomy or dismal, a decided contrast to life here. (Brown, Melanesians and 
Polyneeians, p. 222.) 

4. Tho beliof of the Pima Indians who go to tho opposite extreme and 
think that in the future world all is rejoicing and gladness, 
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dead. Again if this bond is riveted with such links of adamant, 
what need of such a ceremonial ? 

In most cases the dead are treated as having far more power 
than before death. They often become affiliated with a 
different or alien order of beings and as & consequence are 
subjects of the most rigid taboo.’ Since they may now be 
classed as powers, we find an attitude of the most pronounced 
religious awe directed toward them. 

The immortality idea of the soul, as we understand it, ia 
unknown among savages, and even the Egyptians, with their 
advanced civilization and elaborate mortuary equipment, 
had no belief in the imperishability of the soul ; in fact, it is 
incorrect to speak of their “ideas of immortality”.? Before 
mention has been made that in the Melanesian area we 
find the belief that ghosts do not live forever; indeed, some 
spirits are supposed to die a second or final death. Vedic 
literature tells us of a limited immortality of one hundred 
years, 

In a previous part of this study, when discussing the 
significance of burial, we saw that it was a most common 
practice for both primitives and those of a very high cultural 
level to take unusual precautions to recover a dead body. 
We found that it was a Roman custom to erect an empty 
tomb to the deceased if his body could not be procured. As 
was pointed out, not only did fear actuate the survivors lest 
the ghost of the disgruntled dead might return to harass the 
living, but one of the objects in recovering the corpse, especially 
in Egypt, was that it might be embalmed and thus preserved ; 
otherwise, the man might lose the prospect of life beyond the 
grave." It was the duty of the son to arrange the material 
equipment of his father for the future life, this idea being 
presented in the Osiris myth as the duty of Horus to Osiris.* 
The conflicting beliefs which we find among so many peoples 
should occasion us no surprise. In various tribes we note the 
idea stressed that the dead continue to live in or near the 
tribe, and at the same time depart to a far distant and peaceful 
region. 


' Ames, Paychology of Religious Bzperience, p. 68. 
® Gireasted, Development of Religion and Thought in Ancient Egypt, p. 61. 
* B.A.R., Vol. I, pp. 362-374. 

' Breasted, Development of Religion and Thought in Ancient Egypt, p. 63. 
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No people certainly have developed a more prominent idea 
of the hereafter than the ancient Egyptians. Breusted 
auggests that conditions of soil and climate have resulted in 
an unusual preservation of the human body.' This remark- 
able state of preservation in which the Egyptian found his dead 
ancestors certainly must have been a potent factor in making 
him ponder future existence. But the significance of environ- 
ment in infinencing ideas about future life is by no means 
peculiar to these ancient people, for in different aroas we find 
that primitive beliefs relating to life boyond the grave are 
associated with conditions of physical environment. This 
is exactly what we would expect, especially when wo perceive 
the idea emphasized that life in the next world ia a replica of 
existence in this. 

In many tribes the deceased cannot become a ghost or a 
soul, or what you will, of his own accord ; he must be assisted 
by his surviving relatives and friends. For this or other 
reasons, we find innumerable offerings presented, or froquently 
abstinence from those foods in which the dend especiully 
delighted in life. Thus among tho ancient Egyptians, the 
bread and beer which the priest offers the dod, not only make 
him ; Frepared ”, but give him power to become a “ mighty 
one”. 

It is interesting to note that in Australia we find a belief 
that the spirit is met by one of the old Ngarigo men who take 
care of it. This brings to our mind the conception of o 
guardian spirit so characteristic of many Indian areas of North 
America, and also of Australia. Thus the Gournditch-mara 
of Australia believe that the spirit of a deceased father or 
grandfather visits his male descendants in dreams and shows 
him charms against witchcraft.? The dead are invoked by 
the Vedic Indian ; “and Fathers, may the sky-people grant 
ug life”.4 The Nayadis of Malabar offer prayers to those 
who have died for protection against snake-bites and the 
attacks of animals.’ The function of such ea spirit is, as ita 

1 Breasted, Development of Religion and Thought in Ancient Egypt, p. 
see Eliott Smith, History °f1 ‘Mummification in Egypt, procoudingn OF oe 
Royal a Soe., Glasgow, (1910). 

F + Bical ‘aad owitt, Kamilaroi and Kurmai, p. 278. 


os X, 87, 5. 
* Nayadis of Malabar”, in Madras Government Museum's Bulletin, 
vat. 1¥% (1800), ». 72. 
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name implies, to protect its possessor.'_ A protecting genius, 
the “ka,” is likewise found in ancient Egypt. The ka expels 
al! the evil that is before Pepi (the dead king) and removes 
all the evil that is behind Pepi.* But the chief function of this 
spirit is to direct the individual in the life hereafter, although 
his protecting power begins at his birth.’ It is in the future 
world that the ka lives almost entirely, and the oldest 
inscriptions announce the death of a man by saying that he has 
gone to his ka. However, in North America, where we find 
the guardian spirit idea so extensively developed, we perceive 
that this genius performs his mission during the lifetime of the 
individual. To us it is significant that the ka was originally 
the possession of kings only, each of whom lived under the 
protection of his individual genius. Very gradually the ka 
became the universal property of all classes.° Here again, as 
in primitive society, we have a conception based upon rank. 
The malevolence of ghosts seems even to be more pro- 
nounced than their function as guardian spirits. As intimated 
before, this dread attitude manifested most markedly to those 
who were nearest and dearest to the departed is one of those 
seemingly paradoxical attitudes of primitive man. Thus the 
Australians believe that the dead are malevolent for a long 
time after death,° and that this ill-will increases with the 
degree of relationship.” 
2 Among examples of guardian spirits found in primitive life may be 
tioned the head of osch houme of the Amazulu who is worshipped Ey hig 
n because they say : He will treat us the sane way now he is dead.” 
tormarck, Development of Moral Ideas, Vol. II, p. 529.) ‘The head of the 
family among ihe Wost African Slave Coast tribes is regarded a their protector 
and often es the guardian of the cntire community. (Ellis, Ewe-Speaking 
People, p. 104.) Tho doparted ancestors among the Czechs who look after 
the flelds of the survivors and aid them in hunting and fishing; (Ralston, 
Songe of the Russian People, p. 121), the departed relatives of the Veddaha 
of Coylon who are prayed to as “sympathetic and kindred, though higher 
powers than man, to direct him to a life pleasing to the gods through which 
ha may gain their protection or favour.” (Westermerck, Development of 
Moral Ideas, Vol. 11, p. 529.) ‘The Mpongwe teach the child “ to look up to its 
Parent not only as its earthly protector, but as a friend in the spirit land." 
id. 
OR Pp. 908. 


> Breasted, Development of Religion and Thought in Ancient Egypt, 
pp. 52-54. 














» Vol. I, pp. 187-253, 
, Zeitahrift fiir aegypt. Sprache, pp. 48-151, quoted by 
Breasted, p. 


* Fraser, Aborigines of New South Wales, p. 80. 

? Gurr, The Australian Race, Vol. I, p. 87. 

Even a mother may become an enemy to her own child as aeen in the 
YVotyak conception that such a parent, as soon as she dies, is an agency for 
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We also note that even the “ good" become very wicked 
after death. The diwars or genii loci, the spirits of good men, 
Brahmans, or village heroes of the North-Western Provinces 
of India, manage, when they become objects of wurship, to 
be generally considered very malicious devils. 

Our investigation emphatically supports the point of view 
of Westermarck as against Jovons and Grant Allen who hold 
that strangers only are the targets for the machinations of 
evil spirits! Although, as we have seen, the guardian apirit 
plays a réle, yet this is most insignificant when compared 
with the overwhelmingly malicious influence of the spirits 
of those who have departed this life. 

Tylor has correctly stated that the principle of ancestur 
worship is not difficult to understand since the dead keep up 
the religion of the living world. The deceased ancestor 
simply goes on protecting hia own family, at the same time 
receiving service from them. Thus the dead chief watches 
over his own tribe, and, as in times past, assists friends and 
torments enemies, rewarding what, according to his conception, 
is right, and meting out punishment for wrong.* 

Spencer, too, has given much consideration to the worship 
of the dead. However, he has overstepped the bounds in his 
enthusiasm to stress his point that all forms of religion 
are derived from worship of the dead, inasmuch as in sume 
of the areas we are considering, we find no ancestor cult, but 
@ significant development of the forms of worship. Spiritw 
are not derived from ghosts, as Spencer would have us believe, 
but are entirely distinct from them. 

The principal theories relating to survival after death can 
merely be touched upon here. Among them we might allude 
to the vegetation and insect metamorphosis conception, the 





ovil to her offspring. (Wostermurck, Development of Morat Ideas, Vol. 13, 
. 583-534.) Tho spirits of parents and children, sisters aud brothers in 
‘ahir “' seer to have beon reyardod as a wort of demon". (Ellis, Polynesian 
Researches, Vol. I, pp. 334-335.) Tho Ainu of Japan attribute calamities for 
which there is no apparent reason, 1o the muchinations of a dead wife, mother, 
grandmother, or especially to a ruother-in-law. (Westormarck, Levelupment 
of Moral Ideas, Vol. Ul, p. 334.) ‘The Maoris think that “ the neare 
beloved relatives were supposed to have their nutures changed by . 
to become malignant even toward those they formerly loved.” ({bid, p. 633.) 
1 Jevons Introduction to the History of Religion, p. 53; Allen, Hvolution 
of the Idea of God, p. 347. 
2 Tylor, Primitive Culture, Vol. U1, p. 113. 
2 Leuba, The Belief in God and Immortatity, pp. 65-81. 
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rising and setting sun, and the waxing and waning moon in 
conjunction with life after death, the reflection and echo 
theory, and the instinct idea. Feuerbach’s theory is that the 
origin of the ghost is the idea of the living as it remains in the 
memory of those who knew the dead.’ 

After careful investigation, it may be said that the doctrine 
of transmigration or reincarnation is found among many 
primitive tribes. As we have suggested, many different 
theories have been advanced, most of which appear untenable, 
but it seems evident that the resomblance existing between 
children and their ancestors must have contributed much to 
the idea that the souls of the departed are re-born in their 
successors. 


1 Feuerbach, Gedanken uber Todt und Unsterblickheit, p. 273. 
For other conceptions see Part II. 


CHAPTER XIII 
CONCLUSION 


Wun we examine the evidence, we see a considurable 
similarity both in customs and beliefs, and an almost universal 
agreement in some elements, such as the conceptions connected 
with the disposal of the body, of the generul attitude toward 
the corpse, of the dread of the spirit of the deceased, of the 
necessity of observing mourning ceromonies, of the practice 
of commemorating the dead by feasts at which some portion 
of the food ia offered them, and the belief in the continued 
existence of the soul. Our object now is to analysv some of 
these elements, and see why certain phases of the death- 
situation are brought into prominence at the expense of 
others. Before we have voiced the sentiment that, although 
ours is not a search for ultimate origins, yet this does not 
make us eliminate psychological considerations from our 
discussion. 

Our attention has been directed to the universal pandemon- 
ium which centres round the dead body. Not only is it to be 
shunned by the survivors, but the contagion from it is alarming. 
Perhaps the reasons which may account for such an attitude 
may be (1) that the dead body as such incites this antipathy, 
(2) because of its connection with the disombodied spirit, 
(3) because it is regarded as the carrier of death, (4) because 
of the relation between the living and the dead. This rela- 
tion which we regard of vital importance is responsible for 
the shock which the living must experience when they become 
aware that the deceased, who has been eo near and dear to 
them, cannot speak, or move, or become a participant in those 
activities with which he has been ordinarily associated. This 
spontaneous reaction on the part of the survivors brings 
with it a change from a positive to an indifferent or negative 
attitude toward the corpse, and positive customs become 
a thing of the past for the same being or are eliminated 
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entirely. A different action which is associated with the shock 
is now the outcome, and, as a result, all the values are affected. 
Then the actions of the survivors become standardized since 
they are no longer charged. In all probability, the attitude 
toward the corpse which we find in so many areas is primarily 
caused by the shock of death followed by the break-up of 
kinship bonds and social relations. 

When Rivers claims that preservation in the house of the 
body of the deceased which we often find practised in parta 
of Melanesia, and burial in the open which too is a method of 
disposal of the dead in this area, must represent the blending 
of two strata of immigrant people because of the conflicting 
conception implied in their different attitudes toward the 
dead body, he advances an argument which has no justifica- 
tion as far as the facts in Melanesia or other areas are con- 
cerned. Nor does he attempt to prove this point of view. 
If he wishes to account for such an attitude by diffusion, he 
must use proof to demonstrate his hypothesis inasmuch as 
Mere assumption is not enough. 

In Australia we find various methods of the disposal of the 
dead, including cannibalism, earth-burial, cremation, or sub- 
aerial exposure. Some of the natives who practise cannibal- 
ism resort to this expedient, not as we might suppose from 
greedy motives, but since by so doing they think that they are 
honouring the dead. The abhorrent attitude usually iden- 
tified with a dead body does not prevent these natives from 
devouring the flesh of the deceased. 

The same may be said of preservation in the house. 
Although the dread attitude toward the dead might be most 
pronounced, yet this would not hinder such preservation. 
Often in this discussion we shall have to make use of our 
contention that the same characteristic which causes an 
object to be regarded as sacred, may cause it to be looked 
upon os unclean; the identical reason which makes some 
esteem fire as the purest thing in the world, may lead others 
to regard it as an abomination, as is seen in the attitude of 
the Persians toward cremation, and the same argument might 
be advanced in connection with preservation in the house or 
field burial. Then, too, as we understand it, preservation in 
the house in Melanesia is usually associated with rank, and 
this would cause another element to enter into the complex. 
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The Wagogo of East Africa also keep the corpse of a man of 
rank in the house, and in Gilbert Islands the body of a king or 
warrior is often preserved on the crossbeanis of his hut.' 

Again, in different areas, we find many instances where 
children are buried directly before the door of the hut to 
facilitate re-birth, and in the Aaru Archipelago they are not 
buried, but hung in the house over their parents’ bed ; the 
ancient Italians buried children under the caves of their 
house, and even to-day the Russian peasant places the still- 
born child under the floor. These illustrations demonstrate 
the fact that age considerations. too, determine the method 
of preservation in the house. 

Oldenberg dismisses as unnecessary the question aa to the 
priority of cremation or earth burial in the Rig-Vedic times. 
This idea is in accord with our point of view. for it is signi- 
ficant that the most advanced nations, as well as the most 
primitive tribes, practise cremation. While we would expect 
exposure of the body to be associated with people representing 
the lowest stratum of culture, yct we find such a method 
practised by the Persians whose civilization is decidedly in 
advance of the most savage tribes. May we not add that in 
Rome burial and cremation existed side by side ? As is shown 
by our evidence, methods of disposal in Rome and. in Rig- 
Vedic times were dependent upon age and sex distinctions. 
This is another factor which must nut be overlooked. 

Investigation shows that preservation in the house ix 
usually found in a rude condition of socicty and that it in 
abandoned in favour of permanent burial as civilization 
advances. A native tradition in Tahiti tells of a time when 
the dead were placed on a kind of stage in tho house where 
they had lived, but later special houses were built for them.” 
It is evident that such a method as preservation in the house 
must have proved intolerable. 

In North India we find earth-burial identified with the 
menial castes, whereas in some of the wildest tribes the corpse 
is flung into a ravine or some cleft, in the rocks.” 

We must stress the fact that not all apparent similarities 
are comparable. Thus in Australia we find different motives 





1 International Archeology, Vol. Il, p. 43. 
* Hartland, article in Hostinge, Vole TV, p- 422. 
* Crooke, Popular Religion and Folk-. Lore of Northern India, pp. 215-236. 
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for killing the old, such as to prevent the possibility of ill- 
treatment should they fall into the hands of the enemy, 
their inability to cope with a perilous journey, and the danger 
of becoming a burden to the tribe, while in the Siberian area 
the desire is to allow the deceased to go to the land beyond 
with his faculties and physical condition unimpaired by old 


age. 

Similarities are not as easily ascertainable as some methodo- 
logiats, such as Graebner, would have us believe, since they are 
often associated with the most intricate complexes. 

Such practice as killing the aged as is found in Australia 
cannot be compared with the Siberian custom without taking 
into consideration the general cultural setting, for an ethnic 
unit classified independently is highly artificial. Historical 
relationship is not sufficient in itself to make the comparison. 
If the psychological factor is not examined in trying to 
account for a cultura] phenomenon, then we would at all 
times be comparing similarities not comparable at all. Again, 
it is not only necessary to consider the psychological setting 
for a custom, but the psychological sources for its origin. 
However, the close connection between the historical and the 
psychological methods cannot be overlooked, notwithstanding 
the tendency of some investigators of cultural phenomena 
to regard euch methods as diametrically opposed to each 
other. ‘“ Historical analysis will furnish the data referring 
to the growth of ideas among different people; and a com- 
parison of the processes of their growth will give us a know- 
ledge of the laws which govern the evolution and relection 
of ideas ”.!* 


1) Bows "Tho Mythology of the Bella Coola Indians", J.N.P.E., Vol. I, 
Ps his ia exactly what we would expect, for resemblances, in cultural 
complexes, have been noted long since by ethnologiste and sociologists. 
Although paralleliams ma of @ certain kind have cosurred. yet shies one ot 

one Pparalleliams of any degree of ity or for int iatorical 
Pesoeates. (Seo Goldenwetser, © Principle of Limited Possibilitics ”, JA JL. 
rol, XXVI (1913), p. 281.) 


CHAPTER XIV 
CONCLUSION (continued) 


AS we survey our concrete material we are at first struck by 
what at first glance appears as a general similurity betwoon 
cultures especially in regard to particular phasos of the denth- 
situation. Thus we find almost identical stories accounting 
for the origin of death among peoples so far apart, and repro- 
senting such different cultural levels, that diffusion of culture 
does not seem at all probable. However, such tales although 
prevalent in some areas, yet are completely absent in others. 
This leads us to emphasize the deduction that not all things 
which are plausible actually develop. Cultures are not con- 
sistent and logical developments. This is why psychological 
interpretations of specific cultural features are wont to he so 
hazardous, yet, in certain instances, sufficiently pluusible 
psychological assumptions may be made and are, perhaps, 
worth venturing. 

It is evident that the many features usually associated 
with the death-situation also occur in other complexes. A 
comparative study shows that the horror with which the dead 
body is regarded is not only associated with a corpse, but 
with any thing or event which is identified with the mystical, 
the uncanny, the awful. This is especially demonstrated 
in connection with taboo. Not only do we find innumerable 
taboos enforced as an outcome of the death-situation, but 
they are equally common in connection with every phaso of 
human endeavour. The primitive adopts numerous precau- 
tions to rid himeelf of that contagious power which is supposed 
to permeate the things looked upon as polluted and sacred. 
Here we voice a strong objection to Durkheim’s theory that 
infection is characteristic of the sacred only which makes it a 
specifically religious phenomenon. The sacred is not inherent 
in the object, but projected into it.’ In the primitive 

1 Goldenweiser, “ Spirit Mana and tho Religious Thrill", Journal of 
Philosophy, Peychology, and Scientific Methods, Vol. XII (1915), p. 635. 
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consciousness what is dangerous because polluted, and 
what is dangerous because sacred, are not sharply differenti- 
ated. Because of this infectious character, the sacred pilgrims 
who make a tour to the tomb of Mecca discard their clothes, 
which become the property of the shrine; the visitor to a 
Mohammedan mosque is requested to take off his shoes ; 
God’s injunction to Moses, as he approached the burning 
bush, “ Draw not hither, put off thy shoes from off thy feet, 
for thou art on holy ground” ;! has become proverbial. 
Holiness and cleanliness arise from taboo and are identical 
with it. Among the Syrians any one who touched a dove 
was considered unclean for a day; the Canonical books 
defiled the hands by rendering them unclean. Farnell has 
called our attention to the fact that the term “ sacer” has a 
double meaning, “ holy” and “accursed”; from the same 
Greek root, “ ay ” comes a word meaning “‘ holiness ” and one 
meaning “pollution”. ‘The power of radiating dangerous 
influence supposed to attach itself to the holy man, the 
polluted man, and the polluted thing, brought them origin- 
ally under the same dim concept ”.7 

To illustrate our point further,—abstinence from food 
as well as avoidance of the ordinary pursuits and occupa- 
tions of life is characteristic of many situations. Thus we 
perceive that food restrictions as well as feasts are not con- 
nected primarily with the death-complex, but with initia- 
tion ceremonies, with the period indicating the change from 
girlhood to womanhood, with pregnancy, in fact, with all 
phases of activity regarded as most vital and potent in the 
life of a community. The same consideration which prompts 
hair cutting as a sign of mourning, may induce one to regard 
such cutting as especially noxious: the motive which brings 
water into requisition for purification ceremonies may forbid 
its use; the identical reason which causes some people to 
regard an object or ceremonial as sacred, may influence others 
to deem it as profane; while abstinence from food may be 
looked upon as a necessary accompaniment of mourning, feasts 
may be classed in that category of rites desirable for propitia- 
tion. The silence injunction though so common in many areas, 
in connection with mourning rites, is not identified with the 

1 Brodua iii. &. 

+ Farnell, Zvolution of Religion, p. 97. 
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death-complex alone. The evidence presented shows that 
silence taboos or the prohibition of speaking to certain definite 
relatives, both blood and fictitious, is common to many 
areas. Abstinence and acquiescence naturally seem to be 
the best and surest way of avoiding danger. However, the 
suspension of ordinary activities is certainly commonest 
after a death. We have seen that this passivity phase may 
affect at times not only a family but an entire community, 
and then, too, the period of inactivity differs greatly, such 
variation being sometimes due to the sanctity or esteem in 
which the deceased waa held, to the relationship between the 
living and the dend, to the sex of the deceased individual, 
and to various local causes. 

Abstinence from the ordinary activities of life ix seen upon 
numerous occasions, such as in the “ Sweat Lodge ” experi- 
ence of the Indian, who renounces the usual activities of daily 
existence, and retires to a hut to become so pure that the 
spirits may look through him ; on various holy days, such as 
the Atonement Day of the Hebrows, where prohibition of 
food and of the ordinary occupations is most emphatically 
enjoined, on the Israclitish Sabbath, when the direst results 
would befall one who dares violate the strict taboos associated 
with the sacred day, with eclipses of the moon, when the usual 
business is suspended, and with numerous othor situations. 
When Westermarck tries to account for the inactivity which 
follows a death as due to a natural condition of sorrow, or 
assumes that the mourner may he in a delicate condition 
requiring rest, he cannot have a grasp of the real situation.' 
Although the sorrow motive may occasionally figure in the 
complex, yet its réle is so unimportant that we may climinate 
it entirely when considering the specific phase of the problem. 
What might at first glance be interpreted as a mark of sorrow, 
certainly assumes an entirely different aspect when carefully 
investigated. Taboo is entwined with social and political 
institutions ; it is significant to note that everything sacred 
seems to be taboo, but not vice versa, and that the belief may 
not be imposed, but spontancous. Thus the death taboo 
seems primarily to be a result of the terror and bewilderment 
caused by the entrance of death into the circle. 

While the specific mourning rites concerning attire and 

3 Westermarck, Origin and Development of Moral Ideas, Vol. 11, p. 283. 
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complete reversal of custom form an integral part of the death- 
complex in all the areas we are considering, yet in a few 
isolated instances we have found a marked indifference to 
mourning regulations. In regard to mourning garb as well 
as to the observance of taboos, we find that these weigh 
much more heavily upon women than upon men. Indeed, 
the réle of woman in tho entire death-situation is so conspicuous, 
that we ponder the reason. When we consider that her 
connection with life must be recognized by the primitive, 
it is not surprising to find her connection with death of equal 
significance. This is especially true when we realize that 
the savage for the most part conoeives of life after death as a 
re-birth, a renewal of the kind of existence he had in this 
world. Thus woman would figure prominently in the death- 
rites. Then again, the necessity of vigilance expected from 
men, their part in securing provision and protecting the 
community from the attacks of wild animals and foes, may be 
adduced as another reason for the exemption of the male 
element from many mourning taboos. 

Numerous instances have been cited to show that lacera- 
tions play an important réle in the mourning ceremonies of 
primitive tribes. Here again the practice is not confined 
to the death-complex. Thus in the Worgait tribe we have 
noted the custom of entting women’s backs during initiation 
ceremonies, while among the Larakia the women practise the 
custom of mutilating their index finger of the left hand by 
removing the terminal joint. This practice has nothing to do 
with initiation, and the natives have no idea what it means.' 

Dancing rites, too, are identified with many complexes, 
and are indeed a very common ceremonial] form of expression. 
Here too a special ceremony may be associated with a 
certain event, as in the case of the Ghost Dance where the 
resurrection idea is brought out prominently. Perhaps such 
& conception may have been the outcome of contact with the 
whites, although in other areas the same idea figures largely 
in native myths. 

The same argument advanced as a possible solution of why 
reversal of custom plays such a significant part in the mourning 
customs of primitives, may also account for the presence 
of buffoons, and those who mimic the mannerisms of the 

1 Spencer, Native Tribes of the Northern Territory of Australia, p. 10. 
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deceased. Here, again, deviation from the common is moat 
desirable. Though this may be true. we aro not insensible 
to the fact that the object of many dances in which mimic 
figures so largely, is to drive away the dead or the evil spirit 
to whose infiuence the death is due. The savace thinks 
that the performer not merely represents the departed member 
of his group, but in reality is the one who just departed from 
their midst. By such means. a stronger bond of union is 
established between the living and the dead. 

Then, again, the object of such imitation might be to gain 
the power of the dead. King is of the opinion that these cere- 
monies imitative of animals produce the belie that the 
performer is tho reincarnation of the spiritual representative! 
Again, this conception ix connected with phases of life other 
than those relating to the death compl Thus in the dance 
of the Intichiuma the performers betieve that they are the 
animals whose multiplication they re, whose cries and 
actions they imitate. The ceremony itself thus adds flame 
to the belief and produces a marked effect upon the sovial 
consciousness. Wo may also mention in this connection the 
Sacred-Bundle rites of tho Blackfoot and the shrine perform- 
ance of the Hidatsa which are mimetic animal dances, some 
of the performers imitating the buffalo who have for their 
object the luring of game. Likewise in the Mosquito and Fly 
Dances the actors impersonate mosquitues. 

‘The Central Eskimos have an annual festival which is supposed 
to bring about the home-sending of the deity protecting sea 
mammals, and masked performers who impersonate this 
divinity take a conspicuous part in this rite? In tho ceremony 
of the fish totom among the Arunta, the actor feigns to be a 
fish. The Arunta also have a ceremony of the witchetty 
grub totem, in which the actor wriggles and flaps his arma 
in imitation of the fluttering of the insect when it leaves its 
chrysalis. The participant is supposed to represent a celebrated 
ancestor of the witchetty grub totem.’ A ceremony is practised 













1 King, Development of Religion, p. 76. 

* Boas, The Central Exkimo, Susth Annual Repent, Bureau linerieun 
Ethnology, pp. 583-608; “The Eskume of Ballin Land and Hudson Bay”, 
Bulletin American Museum Natural History, Vol NV (1001; TH et seq 
P. 489 et pega. 

4 Sponcer and Gillen, Northern Trsbes of Central Australia, pp. 100-206. 

« Ibid, p. 179. 
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among the Arunta in which the actor represents the emu. 
Both the decoration and the aimless walking of the performer 
are characteristic of this bird.’ 

Clownish activities figure in the potlatch ceremony of the 
North-Western Coast the object of which ceremony is to 
secure social prestige. In the performances of the South- 
West Indians, of the North-West group of the Ojibwa cere- 
monials, perhaps of the Iroquois festivals, and the Plains Sun 
Dance, the religious features are coupled with the buffoonery 
element. The comic element ie likewise present in the 
Inviting-In-Feast of the Alaskan Eskimo.* It should not 
escape our notice that all the ceremonies are collective, not 
individual undertakings. 


1 Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes of Northern Australia, pp. 343-358, 

1 Boas, “ The Social Organization and Secret Society of the Kwakiutl 
Indiana”, Report, United States National Muceum (1895), pp. 311-737. 

3 Hawkes, ‘The Inviting-In-Feast of the Alaskan Kekimo”, Geological 
Survey of Canada, Memoir, 






PART II 
DIFFERENCES 


{Note—Since several of the illustrations given come under different 
categories, we have thought it best to introduce them again under ech 
claasifiostion.) 


CHAPTER XV 
DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 


Rank DIFFERENCES 

MELANESIA 

Av Saa, the burial of common people is extremely simple ; 
an inferior person is buried immediately ; an ordinary man 
is buried the day after his death. However, men of rank 
are not buried for two days. Women sit around the corpse 
and wail and gather to get a last glimpse at the deceased 
and to partake of the funeral feast. 1f a very great man dies, 
or a man much beloved by his son. the body is hung up in 
the son’s house either in a canoe or enclosed in the figure of a 
sword fish, and we likewise note that favourite children have 
the same treatment accorded them.! 

We find that burial is not the universal method of disposing 
of the body at Saa, for the corpse of a chief or lesser man 
may be thrown into the sea, either at the request of the deceased 
or to save trouble. 

For a man who has no significant position his friends throw 
yams and other food upon the roof of the dead mun’s house 
in his memory; whereas if a chief dies, they “npoli-ta’a”, 
fence round a plot of ground, and place his canoe, his howls, 
and weapons there; his friends add their own tributes in 
his honour, and decorate the fence with leaves and flowers.” 

In Savo the bodies of commoners are thrown into the sea, 
while those of chiefs are interred.* We find that in Malikolo 
the body is either interred or exposed on a platform until it 
decays, when the bones are buried. A chief is interred, but 
his skull is dug up later, and put in a special house called the 
“ House of the Chiefs ”.* 

In Ambrym we find interment in the house. Here we find 
the skull, jawbones, and ribs disinterred and five months 

1 Codrington, The Melanesians, p. 261. 
2 Ibid, p. 263. 
= Rivers, y History of Melanesian Society, Vol. TK, p. 277. 


* Le; t, Report Australian Association, Vol. iv ¥1692), p. 700; “Hagen 
et Pineau “, spon a’ Ethnog., Vol. V1 (1889), p. 332. 
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later these are put under the root of a hollow tree. The 
body of an important man is kept in the house in a drum or 
canoe, whereas the body of a chief is kept in the house in a 
framework under which a slow fire is lighted, and in some 
villages is placed on a high platform.’ 

Bodies are usually thrown into the sea in Aneityum, but 
the highest chiefs are interred with the head above the ground 
for the purpose of taking the skull and placing it in a sacred 
grove.” It is the custom in San Cristoval to cast the bodies 
of common people into the sea, while chiefs are buried and 
some possession of the deceased such as a tooth or a skull 
is preserved in a shrine in the village.* The bodies of important 
persons are placed on wooden platforms surrounded by pali- 
sadea and are so kept until only the bones remain.* 

Burial is usual in Ysabel, but the body of a chief is interred 
with the head near the surface and a fire is kept burning under 
it with the object that soon the skull might be removed and 
placed in the house.* 

We also find different methods of disposal of the body in 
Shortiand Islands. While the bodies of ordinary people are 
interred or thrown into the sea, the chiefs and the wives of 
chiefs are burnt.® 

The Mafulu bury their common people in shallow graves 
in the village, but the corpses of chiefs, their wives, and other 
members of the family are not buried in graves, but laid in 
rude coffins which are deposited in the fork of a kind of fig 
tree.” The Fijians not only considered rank differences 
when disposing of the dead, but also even when crossing the 
ferry en route to the other world, the social status of the 
deceased was of great concern to them. The classes had 
definite assignments in the boats which were to convey them 
to the life beyond the grave. At one end were the hierarchy 
of the chiefs, at the other end were the commoners.’ Generally 
the Banks’ Islanders buried their dead in the forest not far 
from the village ; however, if the deceased were a great man 

‘ Lamb, Sainte and Savages, p. 118. 

{ Brown, Melanesians, Polynesians, p. 396. 

+ Rivers, ‘History of Melanesia ‘Soci, Vol. HI, p. 267. 
Codrington, Melanesians, p. 2 

* Wheeler, Archie far ‘Beliplonmocsvonschaft, Vol, XVII (1014), p. 


7 Williamson, The Mafuls Mountain People of British New Guida p. 268, 
* Thomson, Phe Fijians, p. 121. 
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or died an unusual death, he was sometimes interred in the 
village near the gamel (men's clubhouse). In Motlav the 
corpses of great men were decorated with their finery and 
placed in an open space in the centre of the village and coeva- 
nuts and other fruit were placed beside the body. Proper 
deference would be then accorded him, since it was known 
that he was a great man.’ 

At the funeral of a king of Ulivou of East Fiji five of his wives 
and daughters were strangled.” 

Wives are often strangled or buried alive at tho funeral 
of their husbands in Fiji. This is supposed to be the only way 
by which they can reach the blissful realms, and she who 
meets death with the great mark of devotedness will become 
a favourite wife in the abode of spirits. The women who are 
thus put to death to accompany the spirits of their husband 
are laid at the bottom of the grave for the dead man to lic 
upon. Fison tells us that the widow must follow her husbund ; 
it would be “ abominable ” for her to do otherwise. At least 
some woman must go with the dead man to wait upon hin.* 
Sometimes a man’s mother was strangled as well as bis wife. 
Although wives are sacrificed at a husband's death, husbands 
are not sacrificed at the death of their wives.’ 

Among the Sulka in New Britain we find it a custom, if the 
deceased is a rich man, for his wife or wives to be sometimes 
killed.® A case is remembered at Saa where the wife of a 
dead chief asked that she might follow her husband and 
was strangled accordingly. At Maewo a woman has often 
requested to be buried with her husband or beloved child.* 
The wife and child of a dead Bugota chief were dragged to 
the grave and strangled.” 


1 Codsington, Melanesians, pp. 267-278. 
4 Wilkes, United states Exploring Expedition, Vol. MI, p. 96. 
Frazer, Belief in Immortality, Vol. f, p. 425. 

When Ra Nbith, the pride of the Sdinoaus, waa lost at oa, soventean of 
his wives were deatroyed. Aftor the nowy of the manwery of 

People at Viwa in 1830, eighty woinen wore strangled to ac 

spirita of their deceased husbands. (Williams, Fiji und the P’ 


P- 200.) 

® Fison, Tales from Old Fiji, p. 2 

4 Frazer, Belief in Immortality, vel I, p. 426. 

5 Ibid, p. 309. 

Melanesians, p. 289. 
oa, p. 257m. 
‘Either on the day of the desth or burial, the chief widow of « Tongs 

Inland native is strangled (Mariner, Tonga Island, Vol. II, p. 181}. 
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In German New Guinea the widow at her own request is 
sometimes strangled and buried with her husband in the 
same grave so that her soul may accompany his on its passage 
to the other world. In doing this she is often actuated by 
selfish motives, for by thus sacrificing herself, she thinks 
that she will be no worse off than she was in this world, since 
she will have the same husband. However, she is not 
encouraged to make the sacrifice, but if she insists, the 
survivors consent, for fear that the ghost of the departed 
will be chagrined if they are determined to keep her with 
them.!* 

Moreover, men likewise were killed among the Fijians to 
follow their masters to the far country. The confidential 
companion of a chief was supposed to accompany his master 
when he died.+ If he did not volunteer to do so, he could 
not retain his influence in the tribe. When Mbithi, a Mathuata 
chief of high rank, died in 184%, not only his wife, but five 
men with their wives were strangled to make a floor for the 
deceased.” Slaves are sometimes put to death at the cremation 
of their master.° 

In the Island of Ysabel a case is recorded that when a certain 
chief died, his wife and child were strangled and their bodies 
were placed in the grave.‘ 


AUSTRALIA 


A case is recorded among the Bennillong, of South-East 
Australia, when & woman died, her infant at her breast was 


+ Keyssor, ‘' Aus dem Leben der Kaileute", in Neuhauss Deutsch New 
Guinea, Vol. LT, pp. 82-83, 143. 

* In epoaking of the Hottentots, Thurnberg tells us thet if a woman 
divs in childbed or soon after, the child is buried with ita mother since thereis no 
nurse (o look after the child. (Thurnberg, " Account of the Cape of Good 
Hopo”, in Pinkerton’s Voyages and Travis, Vol. XVI, p. 142.) 

} Among the Netchez Indians when a chief died, one or several of hia 
wives and his highest officers wero knocked on the head and buried with him, 
In the province of Guataro there was great rivalry for the privilege of being 
slain for by this means those slain could find a way to the paradise of the 
departed chief. (Brinton, Afythe of the Old World, p. 280.) 

Burrows relates that when a high chief dies, five women, selected from his 
widows are strangled outside of a new hut built on the banks of a stream. 
(Burrows, The Land of the Pigmies, p. 104.) 

2 Williams, Fiji and the Fijians, Vol. I, p. 194. 

4 Wilkes, United States Exploring Expedition, Vol. TI, p. 97. 


‘ Brown, Melanesians and Polynesiane, p. 396, quoting Penny, Ten Years 
in Melanesia, 
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placed alive in the grave with her ;! a similar case is reported 
among the Port Jackson tribes.” 

It is significant to note the different modes of burial accorded 
by the Unmatjera and Kaitish tribes of Central Australia 
to different classes of persons. Frequently the same tribe 
disposes of various classes of people in different ways, both 
by burning and by burying. Among the Victoria tribes we 
note a distinction in the method of disposal between people 
of common rank and chiefs. When a person of common rank 
dies, the body is immediately bound with the knees upon the 
chest and tied up with an acacia bark cord in an vpossum 
rug. But as soon as & chief dies, the bones of the lower part 
of the leg and forearm are extracted. cleaned with a flint 
knife and placed in a basket ; the body is tied with a bark cord. 
with the knees to the face and wrapped in an opossum rug.” 
At Dungog venerable men and men of distinction were buried 
with much ceremony, but ordinary members and females 
were disposed of in a perfunctory way.t 

When one of the old headmen, or men of note, or fathers 
of strong families, died, they were buried in what might be 
called their cemeteries.* 


Inpra 


The Pauariyas of Chota Nagpur bury their dead, except 
the bodies of their priests, which are carried on a cot intu the 
forest. covered with leaves and branches and kept there. 
The natives declare that if they were placed in the village 
cemetery, their ghosts would become very troublesome.® 


ORIENTATION AFFECTED BY Rank DistincTion 


In Tenimber and Timor-Laut we find two directions of 
orientation ; eastward for chiefs and celebrated members of 
the community and westward for commoners.’ 


1 Howitt, Native Tribes of South-Kast Australia, p. 464. 
. Pri p. 464. 
455; Dawson, Australian Aborigines, p. 3. 
i, Pe 464. 
. 45k. 

* Crooke, Popular Belief and Religion of Northern In 

? Perry, “Orientation of the Dead in Indom 
P. 284, quoting Riedel, p. 306. 

‘Whereas in Samos, Tonga, and Tikopia in Polynesia the bodies of all are 
interred, in many other places thia mode of disposing of the body is usud for 








a, Vol. Il, p. 
TAL, foray, 
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AFFECTED BY Sex CoNnsIDERATIONS 
MELANESIA 


The bodies of men are interred in the men’s house among 
the Barriai while those of the women in their dwelling house, 
and in each case the house of the living continues to be used 
by the living as before.’ 

At Murna the women of the same clan who put the body 
in the grave exhume the bones of the dead.? 


AUSTRALIA 


At Dungog venerable men and women of distinction were 
buried with much ceremony, but ordinary members and 
females were disposed of in a perfunctory way A male 





those not of bigh rank. In sumne plavce, aah as nT ‘kopia burial takes place 
either in a house or in a structure reprosenting @ house, while in Tanga and 
Samoa the bodies of chiofs aro interred in stone vaults. Again, in Samos, 
where # process of mummificstion ia resorted to, the budy is preserved sbove 
ground, and the bones may be finally interred, or in & house, or 
removed to a secret cavern ; eprom! it is the skull only which is thus opt. 
But, as Rivers remarks, nearly everywhere, the bodies of chiofa are into: 
sbove the ground. | Sometimes in Samos and Rerotonge, interment ip deayed 
with chiofs many days, during which time the body is exposed, and in Samoa 
the body of a dead chief may be carried round the places which he frequented 
daring life, (Rivers, History of Melanesian Society, Vol. 11, p, 269.) 

"At Tahiti the bodion of chiots are proserved, and their skulla removed, 

but the bodies of commoners are interred in a sitting position (Lllis, Polynesian 
Researches, Vol. I, p. 510) in the Marquesas, only the bodies of the rich and 
influential are preserved. _(Baessler, Neue Sudsee-Bilder, ~p. 228); the bodice 
of chieis are placed on latforma ia the Pasmota Talands (Mciniohe, Die Ineelm 
d, stielen Ozeana, Vol. LU, p.218). Interment in a contracted position is general 
s but the bones of a king are disintetred, preserved and 
doified (Malo, Old Hawaiian Antiquities, pp. 132-192). In Anaitoum, Savo, 
the Islands of Bougainville Straits, and many parte of the Polynesia, only the 
bodies of comamoners are thrown into the sea, (Rivera, History of Melanesian 
Society, Vol. UL, pp. 270-272.) 

In the Island of Keiear, one of fo Motucose, the dead of rani: were buried 
under a great nanu tree in'an the forefathers are supported to 
sloop hero and it is regarded aa nancred plece. (Riedel, Dis Sautken Kroseharige 
Rasen, pp. 422.) 

Among the Bantu of West Africs, chiefs end medicine-men such as 
Bantu monarchs end Buriat shamana are frequently buried in a grove or 
thicket which is afterward hunned as sscred. We als hear that chiefs on the 
Ysland of Rotame are buried on the hilltops. (Gardiner, ‘The Natives of 
Rotuma”, J.4.1., Vol. XXVII (1898), pp. 431-432.) 

Tho Angoni of British Contral Africa burn the o of chiefs but the 
bodies of commoners are buried in caves. (Rattray, Some Folk-lore Stories 
and Songe in Chinyanja, pp. 99-101, 182; by Frazer, p. 162.) 

‘Tho Tlingit Indians of Alaska burn the bodies of their common dead on a 

, but place their deceased shamans in coffins. (de Pauly, “ Description 
fhuographique don Pouplos dels Russia”, Peuples de? Amerigue Russe, p18.) 

1 Rivers, Hietory of Melanesian Society, Vol. II, p. 529. 

4 Beligmann, Melancoians, p. 728. 

« Howitt, Native Tribes of South-Hast Australia, p. 464. 
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among the Wollaroi was not buried until the flesh left the 
bones, but a female was buried at once.' 

In the Warramunga tribe, who usually place their dead in 
trees first and in the earth later, we find it a custom for the 
mother of the deceased and the women who are in the relation 
of tribal motherhood to the dead, to go from time to time to 
the tree until the flesh entirely disappeara from the bones. 
The putrid juices which drip from the dead fall upon their 
bodies into which they rub them as a sign of sorrow. As 
the ghost is supposed to haunt the tree to see if his widowa 
are sincere in their grief, this ceremony seems to be performed 
with the ostensible object of appeasing the ghost.” 

The deceased males of the Boyne River tribe are buried 
in the ground, but the remains of the females arc put in the 
trunks of trees. Sometimes in the Goulburn tribes the old 
women are burnt immediately without any ceremony, but the 
aame custom is not carried out with the old men.‘ So too 
among the Belyando River tribe, when a man dies the women 
ery out and cut themselves but when a woman departs this 
life, she is burnt at once without ceremony.® 

It is a custom in the Wonkomarra tribe for the women to 
bury the dead.® The natives of Victoria raise a tumulus 
for & young girl; otherwise the body is placed in an ordinary 
grave.” In New South Wales we read of one kind of stone 
to mark the grave of a man, another to designate that of a 
woman.’ The natives of the Fitzroy River leave the corpse 
of a woman exposed in an open trench.® North of the Arunta 
we hear of the custom that burial in the earth is preceded by 
a longer or shorter sojourn in a tree, except in the case of old 
women, for the tribes say that it is not worth while to trouble 
about them.’° 


Inspr 

The Coorgs bury the bodies of women and hoya under 
sixteen, but cremate the bodies of men." 
Howitt, Native Tribes of South-East Australia, p. 464. 


Spencer and Gillen, Northern Tribes of Cenirat uctratia, P. 630. 
Curr, The atewelion Race, Vol. ITI, p. 123. 
* Ibid, p. 29. © Ibid, p. 38. 
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Teid., p. 199 ie "Teds p. 193. 
‘Thurston, Hthnological Notes in Southern India, p. 205. 
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The Todas have two funeral places, one for males, another 
for females. However, among some natives there may be 
more than one interment place for each sex, others have a 
special place for boys who have not passed through the ear- 
piercing ceremony.’ We also find specially appointed days 
for the burial of males and females. Usually Sunday, Tuesday, 
and Thureday are the days allotted to men, and Thursday and 
Saturday for females.2 At the funeral of a woman no earth 
is thrown, as at the burial of a man, but a ceremony is per- 
formed which is said to correspond to it.® 

The Khasis place the bones of males in one bed and those 
of females in another.‘ 


AcE DirreRences 
AUSTRALIA 


The Unmatjera and Kaitish Tribes of Central Australia 
draw a sharp distinction between young children and very 
old men and women in the disposal of their dead. When the 
aged die their bodies are at once buried in the ground, but the 
bodies of children are placed in wooden troughs and then 
deposited on platforms of boughs arranged in the branches of 
trees.» The Ghanji of North Australia bury younger men and 
women on tree platforms, but older people are placed directly 
on the ground. We hear that in Port Jackson young people 
were buried, but those who had passed middle age were 
burned,” Among the Jajaurung, persons of mature life, 
especially old men and medicine-men, were buried with much 
ceremony.”* 


1 Rivers, The Todas, p. 338. 

The Blackfoot Indian places the body of men high in trees beyond the 
reach of wolves whereas the bodies of women or children are put in the 
underbrush orjuugle. (Yarrow, Introduction to the Study of Mortuary Customs 
among the North American Indians, p. 67.) 

2 Rivers, The Todas, p. 341. 

* Zbid, p. 347. 

* Gurdon, The Khasie, p. 141. 

In describing the funeral customs of the aborigines of Alaska Dall states 
that women are not usually burned because of the ecatcity of wood. (Dall, 
Resources of Alaska, p. 382.) 

© Frazer, The Belief in Immortality, Vol. I, p. 161. 

* Howitt, Native Tribee of South-Kast Australia, p. 463. 

1 Ibid, p. 458. 

* The Eskimo bury their young in the direction of the rising aun; they 
place the aged in the opposite direction ; half-grown children areinterred with 
their fect to the south-east, young men and women with their feet to the south, 
and the middle-aged with their feet to the south-west. (Boas, ‘ Central 
Eskimo,” Sizth Annual Report Bureau of Ethnology (1888), p. 618. 
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if a male among the Wollaroi died, the body was burned 
after the flesh left the bones; a female was buried at once, 
and a child was placed in a tree.' 

Dawson tells us that the bodies of children under four 
years of age who have died a natural death are kept for a day 
and a night and are then interred without ceremony.” In 
referring to the tribes inhabiting the district from the Murray 
River to Lacepede Bay, Curr says that children who died in 
infancy were sometimes burned, but are now always buried." 
It seems that the conception was held that children who had 
not reached the age of four or five years had no souls and as 
a consequence no future life awaited them.' In the western 
part of Victoria the native thinks that children under five 
have no spirits, but every persun over this age has not only 
a soul spirit, but also another spirit of visible form. For it 
a fire is kept burning all night.* 

In reference to the tribes of Encounter Bay we are told 
that aged persons are not treated with the same ceremony 
as younger ones and are buried immediately after denth." 
Still-born children are hurned and if a child dies a natural 
death, it is sometimes carried by the mother or grandmother 
for about a year and then put on a tree and later tho bones 
are buried.” 

When a young man dies in Frazer Island (Great Sandy 
Island, Queensland) the survivors first skin him, then cut off 
his flesh, and finally extract the marrow from his bones. 
The skin, flesh, and marrow are distributed among his relatives 
and are carried about to ward off evil. But when the old and 
“ stale ” die, their bodies are placed on the boughs of troes.~ 





Tnvian AREA 


From the Grihya-Sutras we learn that children who «lied 
under the age of two were buried, but that older people were 
cremated.° 


1 Howitt, Native Pribes uf Souwh-Eust Austratia, p. 487. 
® Dawson, Australian Aborigines, p. 63. 
* Curr, The Auatralian Race, 
+ Dawson, Austratian Aborigines, pp. 5 
3 Fraser, The Aborigines of New South Wales, p. 85. 
* Mever, The Aborigines of Encounter Bay, p. 200. 
? Ibid, p. 198. 
* Smyth, The Aborigines of Victoria, Vol. I, p. 121. 
° The Grihyo-Suiras, trans. by Oldenberg, Sacred Books of the East, 
Vol. XXIX, pt. 1, p. 355. 
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Among the Malayalis of Malabar men and women are burned 
but the bodies of children under two are buried as are those 
of all who have died of certain contagious diseases.’ 

The Nayars, Kadupattans, and other castes of Cochin, 
practise a similar custom.* The Bhotias of the Himalayas 
bury all children who have not their permanent teeth, but 
they cremate all other people? The Komars bury their 
young but burn their old.* 


Srerria 

In alluding to the Koibales, Georgi states that some Siberian 
tribes formerly buried adults but placed the corpses of children 
on trees.‘ 


CEREMONIES CONNECTED wiTH CLAN SprEitT 


MELANESIA 

It is most interesting to note that in the Solomon Islands 
the disposal of the bones is connected with features of great 
importance in relation to totemism. When the bones are 
thrown into the water (which is more frequently the case) 
this is done at places called “ keno”, each lake or clan having 
ita own keno. Here is the belief that the bones are swallowed 
by fish, by animals, or by mysterious beings. We are told 
that in some instances the animals which become the receptacles 
for the bones are included in the list of totems of the latu 
included in Mr. Wheeler’s list, and in each case the dead is 
looked upon as the “‘fabin”’ of the animal or other being. 


1 ‘Thurston, Ethnographic Notes in South India, p. 207 

* Iyer, The Cochin Tribes and Castes,Vol.11, pp. 91-112, 387, 360-302, 378. 

? Sherring, Western Tibet and the British Borderland, p. 1 

+ Tn the Andaman Islands iafante are buried within iow encampment, 
whoroas others are buried in distant and secluded spote. (Man, ‘* Aboriginal 
Tohabitants of the Andaman Telands”, J-4.1., Vol. KIT (sss), p. 144.) At 
Karawge and Nkole in the neighbourhood of Victoria Nyanza in Central 
Africa children are buried in hute and adults usually in cultivated fields. 
(Kollmann, The Victoria Nyanza, p. 63.) 

Bose,  Chkattiager", J.d-8-B., Vol. LIX, pt. 1, p. 29. 

The Koia or Koyis of the Godavari district bury bodies of children and 
young men end women. If a child dice within a month of ite birth it is 
buried near the houte so that the water, falling from the eaves, may reach 
the grave, thereby insuring another child to the parents. With the exception 
of the instances just cited, corpses are usually burned. (Thurston, Kthno- 
graphic Notes in Southern India, p. 156.) Among the Hurons there are special 
ceremonies for small children who die under two montha of ago. They are 
not placed in sepulehres of bark raised on stakes but ere buried in the road 
With the object of facilitating rebirth in the womb of & women who Pasnoe 
suchaspot. (Thomas, “ Burial Mounda in the Northern Sections of the U.8.", 
Fifth Annual Report Bureau of Ethnology (1887), p. 111.) 
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This ia all the more significant when we consider that “ fabin ” 
is a term of relationship reciprocal to “tete” and “tua”, 
terms for grandparent, and also for the totem. Likewise 
the “‘ keno ” is supposed to be the bathing place of the “ nunu " 
or soul of the deceased. Although when a chief is buried, a 
clan may have a special locality not called ‘“ keno", yet it 
seems to be an equivalent." 

The places called “ paga” connected with sub-groups of 
the moieties of New Ireland are supposed to be the abode of 
the ghosts. Rivers suggests that these are places where the 
bodies of the dead were thrown into the rivers or ponds, just 
as it seems to have happened in the Shortland Islands. 
Furthermore, he goes on to say, here we may have a relic of 
the mode of disposal the same as existed in the Shortland 
Islands before cremation. If the sub-groups of the moieties 
of New Ireland have arisen through the mechanism which 
the author supposes to have been in vogue in other parts 
of Melanesia, they should have been totemic. It is possible, 
Rivers thinks, that in the streams or ponds connected with 
these sub-groups, we have evidence of such a totemic char- 
acter of the ritual of death as is still present in the Shortland 
Islands.” 

At Kwaiawata the body of a man who dies away from his 
own village must be brought to his native hamlct hy his 
sisters’ children, and the corpse is placed in the grave by the 
mother-in-law of the deceased and his sisters’ husbands.* 
We find it a custom in Murua for the hody to be placed in the 
grave by women representing other clans than that to which 
the dead man belonged.‘ 

At Tubetube the grave is dug by the dead man’s sisters’ 
sons. Four of these should officiate, but if this is not possible, 
any men of the same totem may perform this function. The 
totem relationship here determines the office.’ In Bartle 
Bay the grave is dug by the Gariauna who may be the varina 
(brothers and cousins) or aii (sisters’ children) assisted by the 
dead man’s kimta mates, or if this cannot be arranged, by any 
member of the clan.® 

1 Tharnwald, Forachungen auf den Salomo-Inaeln und dem Mismarck 
Archip, (1912), Vol. UII, p. 27. 
» Rivers, History of Melanesian Society, Vol. 11, p. 531. 


» Seligmann, Melanesians, p. 725. 
« Ibid, p. 728. 8 Fbid, p. 612. * Ibid, pp. 615-616. 
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After the death of a paramount chief in the Trobriands, 
the bones of the arms, legs, and sometimes the ribs are dis- 
tributed to the people of all the totems, except that of the 
dead man. Each village chief over whose district the deceased 
ruled receives one bone, provided that he does not belong to 
the dead man’s totem.’ 

When a native of Torres Straits Island dies, the office of 
looking after the body belongs to the brothers-in-law of the 
deceased. These individuals were always of a different totem 
from the deceased. If the dead person was a man, the “‘ mari- 
get" or “ ghosthand ”, as these officials were called, were his 
wife’s brothers, and hence had the same totem as the deceased 
man’s wife, which because of the practice of exogamy among 
them, was always different from the totem of her husband. 
If the deceased was a woman, the “ mariget” were her 
husband’s brothers who had his totem which could not 
correspond with hers. The ceremony which followed the 
duties connected with the corpse is very interesting. The 
relatives and friends were then informed of the death, and in 
pantomime they imitated the animal which had been the totem 
of the deceased If the crocodile was the totem of the dead 
man, they mimicked the awkward waddling of this animal ; 
if a snake, they imitated its movements.” 


Manner or Disrosau Arrecrep py Cian Spreir 
AUSTRALIA 
In the Unmatjera and Kaitish tribes we find that they do 
not bury in trees any young man who has violated tribal 
law by taking as wife a woman of a clan not coming under 
the exogamy relation. The guilty one in this case is buried 
in the ground.® 


ORIENTATION IDENTIFIED WITH CLAN AFFILIATION 
MELANESIA 


The people of the Wotjo nation bury their dead with the 
head in 6 certain direction which is determined by his class 


1 Beligmann, Melanesians, p. 718. 
1 Frazer, Belief in Immortality, Vol. I, p. 177; Cambridge, Anthropo- 
Jogiogt Bepedition to Torres Straits, Vol-X, p. 248. 
Sponoer and Gillen, Northern Tribes of Ceniral Australia, v. 512. 
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and totem. It is interesting to note that the several directions 
are all fixed with reference to the rising sun." 

At Bartle Bay the dead are orientated with their heads 
pointing from where the totem clan of the deceased is said to 
have originated.” 


Inpua 


The Khasis bury their dead and then deposit the ashes in 
small cairns. They are then removed to large hone reposi- 
tories of which one is the property of every branch of the clan. 
Later the contents are removed at certain definite intervals 
after the adjustment of all disputes between members of a 
clan, where the remains fin. 





BuriaL CusToMs AFFECTED BY Puratry RELATIONS 
MELANESIA 


In the Banks’ Islands it is the duty of the members of the 
other Veve, or of the other side of the house. to dig th 

Immediately after the death of onc of the representat. 
of the Binbinga tribe, the body is dissected by men who 
belong to the opposite side of the tribe, If. for instance. 
a Tjurulum man dies, the body is dismembered by Tjuanuku, 
Tjulantjuka, Paliarinji, and Pungarinji men. These then 
partake of a meal which consists of parts of the hody of the 
deceased. Almost the same custom prevails among the Mara 
and Anula tribes, only those who take part in the feast are 
members of both moieties of the tribe.‘ 












* Tho direction in which the devoused is huriod in Aagkoln, Indonesia, 
depends upon the marga or exogutnous elan to which the dond man belonge. 
In the case of the marga wiregar the body ix placed with tlm head to tho went 
and witha margaharahap thelead isdireetod tothoount, (Kruijt, dnimieme, 
p. 871.) 

At Otnet wo find orientation ittentifiod with clan affiliation, More hodios 
heve been found orientated toward the setting un, auch 4 position heing 
definitely determined by the clan and totem. 

1 Seligman, Melaneniana, p. 616. 

2 Gurdon, The Khasia, p. 140. 

® Codrington, Melanesians, p. 267, 

* Among the Troquoia the ranmbers of one pheatry bury those of another 
phratry. The same is true of tho phratries of the north-west coast. Tho 
‘Tlinget of British Columbia are di to two tuarrying groups with done 
exclusively through the women. riod out by 
members of his wife’s class a ive them & 
feast. (Swanton, “The Tlingit Indians”, Twenty-sizth Annual Report, 
Bureau of Ethnology (1905-1906), p. $30.) 

* Spencer and Gillen, Northern Tribcs of Central Awstratia, p. 548. 
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AUSTRALIA 

We find it a custom among the Dieri for those whe belong 
to the group consisting of the distant relatives, or who are 
in this way connected with a certain phratry, to dig the grave ; 
but if none of that group is present, then a Ngaperi-waka 
(father’s brother or male Pirrauru) digs it with the idea that 
he may be useful to the dead.’ 


Inpra 


At the burial of a Toda the men of one division take part 
in the earth-throwing ceremony connected with the inter- 
ment of a member of the other division.* 


BurraL Customs AFFECTED BY KinsHIP 
AUSTRALIA 


The Dieri practice, cited above, not only comes within the 
category of phratry, but can also be classified under the head 
of kinship. The desire to be of service to the departed is the 
motive which prompts a near-relative to prepare the grave.* 

We find it a custom among the Unmatjera and Kaitish that 
after the flesh has disappeared from the bones, a kinsman of 
the deceased, in reality a younger brother, climbs up the tree, 
secures the bones, and hands them to a female relative.” 


Buran mt AccorpaNcr witn CLass anD SuB-CLAss 
AUSTRALIA 


When one of the Wakellura died his body was placed on a 
frame, lying on bark and covered with branches, all of which 
must be of a tree of the same class or sub-class as that to which 
the deceased belonged. Thus, if he were a Banbe, then the 
wood, bark, and branches must be of the broad-leaved box 
tree which belonged also to the Banbe sub-class. Men of the 
Malera class, which includes both Banbe and Kurgilla, would 
build the stage and cover the dead body. Howitt calls our 

1 Howitt, Native Tribes of South-East Australia, p. 447. 

: rhe bh bia people hasite own burial place. This 

y or olan among many: asi ; 
was a custom among the ancient Greeks (Rhode, T, 229) aa well = among the 
ancient Hebrews ; indeed, it is still practised in the Holy Land. 

This we might say is s natural and common outgrowth of the kinship 
fooling and we would expect to find it especially where group and femily 
solidarity prevails extensively. 

3 Spencer and Gillen, Northern Tribes of Cerural Australia, pp. 508-608. 
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attention to the fact that in this tribe the two class namea 
divide the whole universe between them.' 


CEREMONIES CONNECTED with THE LocaL GrouP 


MELANESIA 


Among the Roro-speaking tribes the men of the local 
group dig a shallow grave in which the corpee is placed, usually 
with its head turned toward the rising sun.” 


TRADITIONAL TALES 


A Connection BETWEEN THE Laxp or THE DEAD AND THE 
ORIENTATION oF THE Dean 


The Kei Islanders inter their dead toward the north. The 
body is placed with the head to the south and the fect toward 
the north so that when rising, the deceased will face the land 
of the dead.* 

In Savoe the dead are buried in a sitting position toward 
the west and the land of their dead is also in this direction. 

The Karo-Batak, before burial, place the corpse on a stool 
facing toward the west and they also look upon the land of their 
origin as in the west.> 

The Tenggerese of Bantam place their dead toward a certain 
holy mountain. Perry shows that the land of their dead 
would be situated on this mount. 

It has been said that the To-Radja place the land of the dead 
in the west and orient their dead toward the west. Here, a 
peculiar circumstance greets us, for tradition assigns the 
north as the direction of their place of origin, and in this case 
we do not have, as in other instances, a correlation between 
the land of the dead, the orientation of the dead, and the 
original land of the race. 


1 Howitt, Native Tribes of South-East Australia, p. 471. 

‘At the funeral of an Iroquois tribesman, the moiety complomontary to 
that of the deceased participates in theceremony. (Lowi, “ Social Organiza- 
tion”, A.J.8., Vol. XX, 1914, p. 85.) 

® Beligmann, Melanesians, p. 274. 

+ “ Perry's Orientation of the Dead in Indonesia”, J.A.I. (1914), p. 283. 

* Riedel, Revue Coloniale Internationale (1885), p. 309. 

* Krnijt, Het Animieme in den Indiechen Archipel., p. 371. 

* Perry, ‘‘ Orientation of the Dead in Indonesia”, J.A.2. (1914),p. 286. 
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MELANESIA 


In the Port Lincoln tribe we find the head of the deceased 
placed in the grave to the westward, from the notion that 
departed souls reside on an island situated eastward.** 

In describing a death which he witnessed in West Australia, 
Grey tells us that the face was turned due east and great 
precaution was taken to see that the grave should extend 
due east and west.? 


A Connection Exists BETWEEN THE MYTHS OF ORIGIN AND 
tur Lann of THE Dead 


The To-Bada houses are built in a north-south direction. 
As one enters a To-Bada house, he faces north, the direction 
from whence he has come and in which direction the inhabit- 
ante place the land of the dead. It is also significant to note 
that the Minahassers build their houses with reference to the 
land of their origin.» The Pangin of the Ella district believe 
that the land of their dead is in the east and they also think 
that they originated from this direction.‘ 


AUSTRALIA 


In Central Australia we find burial in a sitting position, 
with knees doubled up against the chin. The deceased is 
interred in a mound depression which faces the dead man’s 
or woman’s camping ground in the Alcheringa, that is the 
spot which he or she has inhabited when in spirit form.® 
The graves of the Alatunja of the Alice Springs Group are 
always heaped up on one side or have a slight depression 
facing toward the place where the Alcheringa, the mythical 
ancestor of the deceased lived, and where the spiritual double 
of the man has continued to live.* 


* However, some say that the island is to the west. 

1 Smyth, Phe Aborigines of Victoria, p. 115; Schirmann, The Aborigines 
of Port Lincoln, Vol. I, p. 234. 

1 Grey, Hzpeditions of Discovery in Northwest and Weat Australia, Vol. I, 
Pp. 327. 

. Perry, “Orientation of the Dead in Indonesia”, J.At., (1914), 
p. 290. 

4 Ibid, p. 288. 

* Sponcer and Gillen, Native Tribes of Central Australia, p. 497. 

« Ibid, p. 608. 
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A Coyrnegction Exists BeTwEen THE MyTHs oF OniGIN AND 
tue DisposaL or TNE Drab 


We find that some of the clans of the Old Kuki of Manipur 
believe that their ancestors came out of the ground.' The 
Purum claim descent from Tonring and Tonshu who came 
from the ground and the ancestors of the Kohlen sprang out 
of the Khurpui.* These people and the natives of Keizar, 
whose first ancestor is represented as emanating from Mount 
Wehkuleren,* inter their dead in the same manner. In 
Beloe where the first ancestor of the inhabitanty of Fialarang 
originated from Mount Lekaan we likewise find burial in 
the ground practised. In these instances we see that the 
belief in origin from the ground is connected with the idea of a 
return to the ground.’ 

In Indonesia we also note that associated with interment 
ere certain myths which represent the first nun as coming 
out of the earth by means of a cave. Some of the old Kuki 
of Manipur claim that their first ancestor originally made 
his appearance from a cave while the other clans declare that 
he originated from the ground. As several peoples in 
Indonesia practise cave burial, the question arises, as Perry 
suggests, as to whether there is not eome connection between 
cave burial and interment, both being means of ushering 
the dead into the lower world.” 

It must be obvious that cave burial, whether in natural or 
artificial recesses, can be carried out in rocky or mountainous 
areas and then only when the geological formation is adapted 
to such method of disposal. 


Stone Disrosau 


In some parts of Indonesia a correspondence exists between 
the myths of origin which connect the first ancestor with stones, 


1 Perry, * Myths of Urigin and Homos of tho Dead in Indonesia", FL. 
Vol. RXVI (1916), p. 147, 
hakespeare, The Lushei Kuki Clans, pp. 151-164, quoted, 
3 Riedel. ‘Slink en Kroeehaarige Kassen, pp. 401-420, 
* Perry, “ Myths of Origin and Homes of the Dead in Indonesi 
Vol. XXV (1018), p. 146. 

‘Woe find the dead buried in a sitting position among the Omaha, orientated 
toward the east. ‘This ia the direction in which they are supposed to have 
come. (Fletcher, “The Omaha,” Bulletin Twenty-seventh Annual Report 
Bureau of Ethnology (1911), p. 602.) 

* Perry, * Myths of Origin and Homes of the Dead in Indonesia”, F. 
Vol. XXVI (1915), p. 149. 
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and the disposal of the dead. The Kabin Naga place their 
dead in a cave hollowed out in the side of a hill. They like- 
wise have a practice of interring their dead in flat ground 
with a stone placed on the grave, or else an upright stone is 
erected. In the case where the dead are buried in a cave 
the opening is filled up with stones The Tangkhul Naga 
bury their dead and place stones on the mound.? In the 
instances cited we find a correlation between the myths of 
origin and the manner of disposal. The myth which connects 
the firat ancestor of the race with stones occurs in different 
parts of Minahassa. Lumimunt, the oldest goddess, created 
Kareima, the first woman out of a rock? 


A Conwsction Exists BerwEen THE MyTus oF ORIGIN AND 
THE ORIENTATION OF THE DED 


The Mentawi Islanders of Indonesia place the dead body 
on a platform facing east. It is interesting to note that there 
exists among these people a tradition of migration from the 
neighbouring coast of Sumatra which is from the east.‘ The 
Hajong division of the Kachari of Assam orient their dead 
toward the south and they are supposed to have come from 
the south.? The Khasi place their deceased on the pyre 
facing east, the body orientated in an east-west direction 
with the head at the west end. Tradition representa them 
as coming from the east.* 


A Connrorion Exists BETWEEN THE Mytus or ORIGIN AND 
THE LanD oF THE DEAD, AND THE ORIENTATION OF THE DEAD 


In Babar-Archipelago of Indonesia the land of the fore- 
fathers and of the dead, and the orientation of the dead is 
in the west.’ 


Forcing, Acount of the diiws of Munnipore, p. 52; Gov't. India, 
aga pli , quot 
*'Pottigrew Kathikasham, J.A.S., Straita Branch, N. Series, Vol. IV, 
P-31,etmeqa.. quoted by Frazer. 
Hickson, A Naturalist in Celebes, pp. 240-241, 
Porry, “ ‘The Orientation of the Dead in Indonesia”, J.A.I., Vol. XLIV 
avigp. ‘288. 


seam Ceneus Report (1881), p. 71; Endle, The Kacharis, p. 87. 

* Gurdon, The Khasis, p. 10. 

‘The eignidcance of the ryths of origin is by no means confined to the 
deatheituation. Thus the Bads posscss two images, onemaleand onefemale ; 
both face north, the direction of theland of theirorigin. (Perry,"' Orientation 
of the Doad in Indoncsia,” J.A.I., Vol. Vol, AETV (1914), p. 202.) 

1 Riedel, Stink en Kroeshaarige Rassen, 
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Among the Leti-Moa-Lakor Group we find that the orienta- 
tion and the land of the dead and the land of the forefathers 
are eastward.' At Beloe the graves are dug in the direction 
of the land of the dead and in the direction of those places 
where the first chiefs procured their wives. Here the land 
of the ancestors is in the same direction as the land of the 
dead. Although, as Perry suggests> the body doves not 
actually face the Jand of the dead, there is no doubt as to the 
intention of the survivors. In this case we not only sce 
a connection between the location of the original home of the 
natives and the realms of the dead, but their sovinl status- 
rank is likewise taken into account. 

The Kom Clan of the Kuki of Manipur inter their dead on 
the south side of the village and the land of the dead is likewise 
in the south, and it is also from this direction that they suppose 
themselves to have originated. Here ay in many other 
instances the aim seems to be to send the deceased back to 
the land whence he first came.‘ 

The Badoej of Bantam orient their dead tu the south and 
think that the land of the dead is in this same direction. The 
Badoej are looked upon as Soendaneeze who came from the 
south before accepting Islam as their religion.” 


A CONNECTION BETWEEN THE MyTus RxLavTina to Toremic 
Ancesrors aND TREE Buriat 

AUSTRALIA 

In the course of a conversation, Unkurta, a jew-lizard, asked 
Qualpa (a long-tailed rat totem), “‘ What do you do when 
another man dies”, and he replied, “I do not bury him, 1 
throw him away anywhere along the ground”. ‘Thon Unkurta 
said that it was not good to throw him away like that, but 
that if he felt real sorry he ought to bury him in a tree, and 
said, “Tell your sons to put you up in # tree when you are 
dead, and tell them to teach other men to do the same ”.” 


1 Perry, * Orientation of the Dead i in Indonesia", J.AL. (lt p. 267, 
* Ibid, pp. 287-288. , Animisme, p. 345. 
4 Shakospoaro, The Lushei Clans, p. 1807 Brown, Account of Munnipore, 
PP. 136-137. 
{ Kruijt, Animisme, pp, 373-374. 
¢ Spencer and Gillen, Northern Tribes of Central Australia, pp. 400-40). 
‘The forefather of the Wemekonde, the man from the bush, gave his 
children the command to bury their dead upright in memory of the mothor 
of their race who was cut out of wood and awoke to life when stood upright. 
(Thia tale is the tribal legend of the Makonde.) (Weule, Native Life tn Haat 
Africa, p. 259.) 
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DEPENDENT UPON THE Krxp oF DeaTH 
MELANESIA 


The corpses of those who died a sudden death among the 
Sulka are not buried, but are wrapped up with leaves and 
placed in a scaffold in the house which is then shut up and 
deserted. 


AUSTRALIA 


Among the Maranoa tribe of South-East Australia it is 
the custom of the relatives of 2 young man who has died a 
violent death to carry about his body instead of burying it. 
The reason assigned for this practice is that he had died before 
his time and as a consequence could not rest in his grave. 
Such a body is tied in a sheet of bark which is painted or 
decorated with emu feathers.?* 

Among some of the Victorian tribes we find the custom 
of eating the bodies of relatives of either sex. But it is 
important to bear in mind that this is only done in cases 
where the person has been killed by violence. The natives 
declare that the body was eaten as a sign of respect for the 
dead.* In the Ovens River district of Victoria, the body of 
a man killed by accident receives special attention.‘ 





1 Rasvher, “Die Sulka, ein Beitrag zur 
Archiv fir Anthropologie, Vol XIX (1004), 

® Howitt, Tribes of South-Bast Anetratia, p. 468. 

* The Chukchausi Indians of Caledonia burned those who died a violent 
dosth or woro bitten by snakos, but buried others. (Powers, Tribes of 
Caledonia, p. 383.) 

* Howitt, Tribes of South-Kast Australia, pp, 457-458. 

‘ Thomas, The Natives of Australia, p. 199, 

Orientation umong the Route clan of the Kuki, of Manipur, is connected 
with the kind of death. Porsons who had died an ordinary death are buried 
toward the west. Women who have died during partua and children who 
diod before one yoar of age are buried toward the east of the village. Those 
who have died an accidental death are orientated toward the south of the 
village. (Perry, “ Oriontetion of the Dead of Indonesie,” J.A.J., Vol. XLIV. 
(1914), p. 289.) ‘The Galelareeze of Halmahera direct the bodies of those who 
have died a natural death toward the west, and those who have died an 
unnatural doath toward the east. (Perry, Ibid, p. 286.) 

Tho Dayaks of South-east Borneo do not bury those who have died by 
accident. y, “Der Tod, das Begrabnis, das Tiwah oder Todtenfest, 
Int. Arch. 1. II, p. 181.) The Caddoes of North Americe do not bury the 
warrior slain in battle. 

The Choctaws of North America place their dead on scaffolds but bury 
at once those who have coramited suicide. The Hurons do not place the slain 
on raised platforms as is their usual custom. (Thomas, ‘‘ Burial Mounds of 
the Northern Sections of the United States,” Fipth Annual Report of the Bureau 
of Etknology (1887), p.111.) The Samoans crect s different platform for the 


Hnographie, Now Pommorn", 
16. 
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Innis 


‘The bodies of those who die of contagious diseases are not 
buried, but are carried into the forest and are kept there, 
covered with leaves and branches. Death in such a case is 
looked upon as due to the act of one of the devi 
plagues." 

Usually the Gonds bury their dead. but “ those who die in 
their beds” are burned as the Hindus.” The Kurmi deny 
the ordinary funeral rites to those who have met their death 
by hanging or drowning. or through snake-bite. These 
individuals are merely burned without the ceremonies per- 
formed subsequent to cremation and necessary to secure 
salvation to the soul. Adults who have died of smallpox 
or leprosy are buried. 

Among the Khasis those who dic of cholera or smallpox 
or of any infectious or contagious disease are first buried but 
later their bodies are dug up and burned, whereas the usual 
custom is to burn the body without the preliminary process 
of burial.‘ 

We read that a man of the Latooka, slain in battle, remains 
unburied on the field.® At Uilong a man killed in war is 
buried outside tho village opposite to that of the enemies 
who inflict the fatal wound, 

The Hindus of the Punjab believe that if a mother dies 
thirteen days within her delivery, she will return in the form 
of a malignant spirit and torment her family. To prevent 
this some of the natives drive nails through her head and 
eyes.® 





who govern 








body of a man killed in fighting from that of a man killed from any other cause, 
(Brown, Melaneacans and Polynesians, p. 142.) 

Among the aborigines of Sitka, we find tom to hurn the hodiew of 
those who lose their life in war, with the oxeeption of tho head. ‘This is pro- 
served in @ separate box othor than that in which the ashos aud bones are 
placed. (Lisiansky, A Voyage Round the World, p. 241.) 

4 Crooke, Popular Religion and Fotk-Lore of Northern India, Vol. 11, p. 64. 

* Indian Antiquary, Vol. 1. p. 344. 

+ Ruseell, Tribes and Castes of Ind: 

* Gurdon, Phe Kasia, p. 137. 

* Smyth, The Aborigines of Victoria, Vol. 1, p. 122; Hodson, The Naga 
Tribes of Manipur. 

© Rose, “' Hindu Birth Obsorvances in the Punjab", J.4.1., Vol. XXXVII 
(1907), pp. 225-226. 

‘The ghosts of women who die in childbed are exporially feared. Kee 
Frazer, Payche's Task, pp. 64-65. 














» Vol. IV, p. 73. 
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Siar 

The bodies of those among the Chukchee who have died 
from syphilis must not be burned lest the fire should be con- 
taminated.' The manner of death often determines the 
Tites to be performed because it determines the fate of the 
deceased in the other world.* 


‘INFLUENCED BY Moral ConsIDERATIONS 
MELANESIA 


The Sulkas do not bury in the house, as is their usual 
custom, persons who at their death left few relatives, or did 
evil in their life, or were murdered outside the village. Such 
bodies are placed on rocks or on scaffolds in the forest or are 
buried on the spot where they met their death? Frazer 
adds that probably such ghosts are regarded with contempt 
or fear, and thus their bodies are interred at some distance 
from the village.* 


AUSTRALIA 


In Victoria when a man is killed in a fight the tribesmen 
inquire whether the slain one was sulky or sullen. If violent 
or mad or vicious, that is, if he pursued his enemy with 
malignity and not in the calm manner of a man seeking victory 
merely, but rather with blood-thirstiness, he would not be 
deserving of a decent burial. He would be left to mutilation 
end decay where he fell. If, again, he were the aggressor, 
and death were the outcome, burial rites would not be 
performed. However, if the deceased acted in self-defence, 


1, Bogoras, 1'hs Ohulshos, J VP. Vol. VIT (1007), p. 528. 

* The booka of the pontiffs forbade burial to those who put en end to 
their lives by hanging. (Granger, The Worehip of the Romans, p. 66.) Such 
were left tossing between death and life since the good spirita of the upper air 
refused to receive them. (Zbid.) 

‘Among the Tuaki of Alssks those who die a natural death are carried out 
through a hole eut in the beck of the hut or yarang. This opening 
immediately closed so that the dead man cannot find his wey back. (Ball, 
Alaska and tts Resources, p. 382.) In Germany end the Highlands of Scotland 
‘the bodies of suicides aro carried out through a special opening, not by means 
of the ordinary doorway. (Rosso, The Baganda, p. 20.) 

In Travancore the spirits of men who have died a violent death by 

or hanging are supposed to become demons wandering about intent 
upon inflicting injury. To prevent this the heela of the deceased are cut. 
(rezer, Payche'e Pask, p. 63.) 
« Rascher, “Die Sulka, ein Beitrag Zur Ethnographie Neu Pommem”, 
Archiv far Anthropologie, Vol. XXIX (1904), p. 214, 
* Frazer, Belief in Fmmortality, Vol. I, ‘pp. 399-400. 
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burial would be accorded him and his body and bones would 
be placed in a hollow tree." 


A ConwECcTION BETWEEN THE METHOD oF BURIAL AND THE 
Wossur or THz Sun 
MELANESIA 


The only place where the upright position is recorded in 
another part of Melanesia, other than in New Ireland, is in the 
Island of Ureparapara, though Rivers suggests it may aleo 
be present at the southern end of Malaita. Burial in this 
position pointe to the association of the cult of the aun with 
this practice.* This cult, the author supposes, is embodied 
in the religious ritual of the people who practice this form 
of burial, and he declares that it is a remarkable fact that the 
Duke of York Islands, where the upright position also occurs, 
is especially the home of the Duk-duk, which embodies a sun 
cult. Rivers claims that interaction brought about such a 
conception and he says evidence can be adduced to show that 
the cult of the sun was not a part of the general culture of the 
Kava-people, but was brought into Melanesia by a distinct 
and relatively late migration who placed their dead in the 
upright position. We should expect, he says, to find such a 


3 Smyth, The Aborigines of Victoria, Vol. I, p. 108. 
1n some parte of Central America men of high atanding who had com- 
mitted @ crime were exposed. (Preuss, Die Regrébnisarten des Amerikuner 
‘und Nordostasiaten, p. 301, quoted by Frazer.) Among the people of Green- 
land it ia the custom for the body of a malefactor to be dismembered anil the 
legs to be scattered. (Rink, Tales and Traditions of the Hakimo, p. 64.) 
Although the Hidatss usually place their dead on scaffolds, yet they 
bury in the eerth those who quarrel and kill one another becaune the Lord of 
Life is displeased with such conduct. The object of such burial ia to prevent 
the body trom baing seen. The Crows who have no far of death likowise 
are filled with horror at the thought of being buried in the ground. (Dorsey, 
A Study of Siouan Culsa, p. 176, quoting Meximilian, Travels in North America, 
ore 
is Ta apooking of the aborigines of Alaska, Dali tells us that the bodios of 
od men were burned or rather broiled with oil, mosa, and driftwood, wheroas 
corpsea of bad mon were simply. xposed ie rots (Dall, Resources of Alaska, 
£ “saa} ‘When any man died the Eskimo of Bering Strait formorly cut the 
sinews of his arms and legs “ in order to prevent the sha: rom returning vo 
the body and causing it to walk at night ass ghoul’. (Nelson, ' The Eskimo 
about Bering Strait”, Bighteenth Annual Report, Bureau of Ethnology (1899), 
423, 
P: Gk) Herero of South Africa think that. the ghosts of bad people appear 
and are just aa mischievous as they were in life ; they rob, steal, seduce women 
and girla, ‘To prevent this the Herero used to cut through the backbone of 
the corpee, tie it in a bunch, and sew it in an ox-hide. (Brincker, Charucter, 
Sinten, und Gebréuchs speciell der Bantu Deutech Stidwestafrikas ; quoted by 
Fraser in Paycho's Task, p. 64.) 
* Rivers, History of Melanesian Society, Vol. TI, p. 631. 
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method of burial in the Society or Marquesas Islands, as well 
aa in New Britain, and the adjacent islands, where the sun 
cult is practised, but as yet there is no evidence. 


Disposal oy THE Bones RELATED TO ANIMAL BELIEFS 
MxLANESIA 

In Melanesia we find features of great significance in con- 
nection with animal beliefs. When the bones are thrown 
into the water at places called keno, it is believed that 
they are swallowed by fishes or animals. In some cases the 
animals which become the receptacles of the bones are included 
among the totems of the clan. The keno is also regarded as 
the nunu or soul of the dead man. The bone ceremony 
seems to have been instituted for the acquisition of the mana 
of the dead man by the possession of his bones. The flesh is 
taken off the bones as soon as possible so that the soul can be 
free to go to the land of the dead.* 


ln Conngctep wits Socrat Inrractions 
DIA 

The Kurmi, a cultivating caste, bury children whose ears 
have not been bored.’ 


Conngcrep with THE Reporation or THe DeceaseD 
AUSTRALIA 

If the departed tribesman were a great hunter or an esteemed 
counsellor, or if he had performed unusual feats, the sorcerer 
would make a significant speech at the burial.” 


ConnecTEp wits Divination 
Inpa 


In Tibet the priest settles the method of disposal. The 
place, the day, the hour, all depend on astrological combina- 
tions known only to him.® 


AssociaTED wiTs Erxical CONSIDERATIONS 


Persons who left few relatives, or did evil or who were 
murdered outside the village were not buried in the house 
but were deposited on rocks or scaffold -.* 


* Also considered on pages 208 and 207. 

+ Russoll, Z'ribes and Casies of India, Vol. IV, p. 7: 

* Smyth, The Aborigines of Vieworia, Vol. I, p. 106. 

* Williams, Buddhiem, 

$ Bascher, “Die Sulla, Archie fie Anthropologie, Vol. KXIX (1904), 
PP- 
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Ceremonies Connectep witu Soctat Sratvs 
MELANESIA 
Among the Koita a tobi is made for a married man, a married 
woman, and an unmarried male if an adult, but not Jor an 
unmarried girl or child.! 


AUSTRALIA 
In the Ovens River district of Victoria, the hodies of married 
people are burned. whereas others are buried.” 


Inpra 

In different Indian castes or tribes it ix the custom to bury 
the bodies of the unmarried but to bum the bodies of the 
married.* The Kondayamkottai Maravars bury the unmarried 
but cremate the married.‘ 

Among the Kurmi we find that poor families who cannot 
afford firewood are buried.’ In Northern India the bodies of 
all low caste representatives are sometimes buried face dawn- 
ward to prevent the escape of the evil spirit.® 

In Tibet and Mongolia corpses of the lowly, especially of tho 
poor, are often exposed in fields, dexcrta, mountains, rocks, 
lonely ravines and sometimes in open places.” 

Great ascetics (Sannyasis) and holy men (Sumahus) are 
generally buried, and their tombs are called Samadhis." 


Meruop or BuriaL Inrivencep sy ENVIRONMENTAL 
Conprrions 
AUSTRALIA 
In the northern districts of the Kaimlarai country the 
burial was sometimes in soft ground. If there was no soft 
ground in the locality the body was placed in a hollow tree.” 


' Scligunann, Melanesians, p. 161. 

2 Thomas, The Natives of Australia, p. 199. 

3 Fawoett, “The Kondayamkottai } 
Tinnevelly, Southern India”, 
Castes and Tribes of 8. India, +P. 

“Faweett, “The Kondayamkottai Maravara 
(1903), p. 64. 

© Rusoeli, Tribes and Castes of India, Vol. LV, 

* Crooke, Popular Religion uf Northern Inti 

Tho Tlinkets threw the bodies of slaves (Westormarck, 
Vol. IL, p. 537, note 9.) The Law of the Twelve Tables prohibited the 
embalming of slaves. (Lex Duodecim Tabularum, X, 6.) 

1 Williams, Brahmaniam, p36. 

* Williams, Hiniuism, p. 

» Howitt, Native Tribes of South Bast Australia, p. 486, 





Tribe: of 
hhuraton, 







-l., Vol, XXXL 
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The Umbaia Tribe do not bury their dead, like their neigh- 
bours, in trees, but put them on the ground, s practice which 
is due to the fact that over a large area of the country inhabited 
by this tribe there are no trees.’ 

It is very evident that environmental conditions influence 
the method of disposal of the body, whether such takes the form 
of earth, tree, cave or sea burial, or exposure to wild beasts, or 
cremation. Naturally environmental conditions figure in many 
complexes. 


Srerrta 

Although we find cremation and exposure in the wilderness 
both resorted to amongst the Chukchee, yet exposure may 
be said to be their fundamental burial, such being 
by environmental conditions, due to the lack of fuel. On 
the contrary, the Koryak, living more to the south where 
there is an abundance of fuel, have adopted exclusively 
cremation. The Koryak in whose country there is dearth of 
fuel throw their dead into the sea from some steep rook.? 

Here underground burial is difficult, because of climate 
conditions. Again, we find that only among the Kerk 
division (Koryak) possibly owing to the absence of foresta, 
the dead are not cremated, but sunk into the sea.® 


AFFEOTED BY THE Puystoat Conprtion o¥ THE DxcEASED 
AUSTRALIA 
Among the tribes inhabiting the district from the Murray 
River to Lacepede Bay, we find that the bodies of youths and 
adults in the prime of life are dried, whereas a different method 
of preparing the body for burial is seen in the case of others 
not in thia category. In Frazer Island, Queensland, old 
men, old women, and young women who are not fat are rolled 
in their rugs and buried.> 
When a man is killed or dies in the vigor of manhood his 
nearest relatives summon all their friends to a feast. The 
body is skinned and then devoured amidst the wailing of 
women and the chanting of men.® 
1 Spencer and Gillen, Northern Tribes of Central Australia, p. 545. 
* Bogoraa, The Chubchee, J.N-P.E., Vol. VIL, 2-3 (1907), p. 523. 
1 dochelaon, The Koryak, J.N-P-E.- Vol, VI, 1 (1905), p. 104. 
* Curr, The Australian Race, Vol. 1, p. 2 


* Smyth, The Aborigines of Victoria, Yat Sp. 
© Memoirs of the Queensland Museum, Vol. T dois. 22. 
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OgrENTaTION OF THE Deap CORRELATED WITH THEIR 
Oniemat Home 
AUSTRALIA 
Among the Arunta we find the custom that the body is 
buried with the face looking toward the place from which the 
spirit of the deceased was supposed to have come originally. 


CoNNECTED WITH THE BirtupLace oF THE DECEASED 
AUSTRALIA 

In Western Australia we are told that “dying poraons, 
especially those dying from old age, generally express an 
earnest desire to be taken to their birth-place that they may 
die and be buried there. Parents will point out the spot 
where they were born so that when they become old and 
infirm, their children may know where they wish their bodies 
to be disposed of.’” 


BuntaL DEPENDENT UPON THE Exigencizs or THE OcOASION 

Among the Wurunjerri we find that the body is burned 
if there is no time to dig a grave. Likewise it is a custom 
of the natives of the Victorian tribes, if time is lacking for 
digging a grave, to place the body on a bier and to remove 
it a mile or two. 


Manner or Dicoinc raz Grave Dargnpsnt UPON THE 

ConcrpTion oF THE RestTrNo PLace or THE Deceasep 
AUSTRALIA 

The Theddora of South-East Australia believe that the dead 
do not always remain in the grave but at times come out. 
Thus their graves are dug in cylindrical pits with a side chamber 
in which the dead body is placed, surrounded by pieces of wood. 
This arrangement is for the purpose of providing for egress 
if such is ever desired by the deceased. Among the Ngarigo 
we find graves made like a well with a side chamber ; again, 
they were constructed by digging out a cavity just as we 
find among the Theddora.® 

1 Thomas, The Native Tribes of Australia, p. 193. 


2 Dawaon, Australian Aborigines, p. 62. 
2 Howitt, Native Tribes of South-East Australia, p. 444. 
5. 
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AFFECTED BY THE Location or THE REaLMS OF THE DzaD 
MELANESIA 


The practice of placing the dead in canoes and throwing 
them into the sea is associated with the belief that the home 
of the dead may be reached by water.’ Although this may 
be true in certain specific instances, yet we have numerous 
other cases where the realms of the dead are to be reached 
by a passage across a large body of water, and where there 
is no such practice resorted to as placing the dead in canoes 
or of throwing the dead bodies into the sea. 


1 Rivers, History of Melanesian Society, Vol. 11, p. 350. 


CHAPTER XVI 
MOURNING 


AFFECTED BY RANK 
MELANESIA 


Ins the Fiji Islands we find mourning for a king lasting from 
ten to twenty days. On these days the entire population 
fasted until evening and the coast for miles was tubooed, 
We note abstinence of the people from fish and fruits.’ The 
mutilation of finger joints among the Fijians when in mourning 
is confined to the relatives of the deceased unless he is one of 
the highest chiefs.” 

Persons who handle the corpse of a Fijian are forbidden to 
touch anything for a long time after a death has occurred. 
This period varies with the rank of the deceased. When 
great chiefs die, this restriction lasts from two to ten months ; 
upon the demise of a petty chief it does not exceed one month, 
and when a commoner dies, a four days’ taboo ia considered 
sufficient? A whole village will mourn for a chief of Waima 
and perhaps for an influential man from six to ten days by 
abstaining from fishing, hunting, and pot-making, and by 
doing as little gardening as possible.‘ 

After the death of a man of some rank in Aurora, New 
Hebrides, his mother, or wives, or sisters throw ashes over 
their heads and backs. Men may walk about, but female 
mourners cannot go into the open and their faces may not be 
seen. They remain indoors and stay in the dark covered 
with a large mat reaching to the ground. For one hundred 
days the widow goes to weep at the grave morning and after- 
noon. The large mats which the women don remain on their 
heads as a sign of mourning. They likewise abstain from 
certain food.® 

1 Williams, Fiji and the Fijians, pp. 197-198. 

* Frazar, Belief in Immortality, Vol. I, p. 451. 

* Teed, p. 450. 

© Beli Melanesians, p. 275. 
* Codrington, Melanesians, p. 281. 
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The Fijian female mourners burn their skin into blisters 
by applying lighted rolls of bark cloth. In the Gazelle Penin- 
sula women with blackened faces sleep on the grave for weeks.’ 
If the deceased is a great chief, his corpse is almost covered 
with shell money and placed in a canoe which is put in a amalt 
house. The nearest female relatives are led to the house and 
under no consideration whatever are they allowed to depart 
from the hut unti! nothing but a skeleton remains. Then a 
solemn funeral takes place. When a man of note is buried 
in the Duke of York Island the women make fires that the 
ghost might warm himself at them, and the female relatives 
blacken their faces for a long time.* 


A¥FECTED By SEx 
Munangsia 


At Bartle Bay in British New Guinea a widow is forbidden 
to eat the same kind of food which her husband took during 
his last illness. When a death takes place among the Roro- 
speaking tribes of British New Guinea, the female relatives 
lacerate their arms, legs, skulls, faces, and other parts of the 
body with shells. This they continue to do until the blood 
streams and they fall down exhausted.’ 


AUSTRALIA 


Among the Warramunga the women take very active part 
in the mourning. Here the hair of widows is cut and their 
bodies are covered with white pipe clay. During the mourning 
period they live in a small wurley apart from other camps.° 
In Australia, it is especially the women, and most conspicu- 
ously the widows, who mutilate themselves by cutting and 
laceration of the flesh.’ We are told that upon the death 
of her husband a widow will seize fire brands and burn her 
breast and other parts of her body. A certain delight seems 
to be centred in this self-inflicted torture. Not content with 


1 Parkinson, Dreiasig Jahre in der Sudsee, p. 78. 

3 Frazer, Belief in Immortatity, Vol. I, p. 398. 

» Ibid, p. 403. 

4 Seligmann, Melanesians, p. 617. 

* Joust, La Socidid des Misrionaires du Sacré Cocur Vicariate Apostoliques 
dela Mélandeie et de la Microndsie, p. 30; quoted by Frazer, p. 

* Spencer and Gillen, Northern Tribes of Central Austral 

7 Frazer, Belief in Immortality, Vol. I, p. 154. 
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this burning, she takes the ashes in her hands, rubs them into 
her wounds and scratches her face until the blood appears.’ 
Among the Kamilaroi, the mourners, and eapecially the 
women, cut their heads with tomahawks and allow the blood 
to dry. The women of the Boulia district of Queensland 
scratch their thighs with stones or bits of glass. However, 
the men of the neighbouring section likewise make deepor 
lacerations on their thighs. The men and women of the 
Arunta tribes also disfigure themselves after a death. It 
is a custom among the Arunta for the female relatives of the 
deceased to cut their own and each other's heads so severely 
with clubs and digging sticks until blood streams from them 
on the grave.’ Although men figure in many of the laceration 
ceremonies so characteristic of the Australian natives, yet the 
women take by far the more conspicuous part in auch pro- 
ceedings. Thus among some tribes of Victoria although 
both malee and females disfizure themselves, it ix expecially 
the women, and above all the widows, who inflict severe 
injuries upon themselves when in mourning.* When we read 
of a burial’on the Murray River, we learn that “ around the 
bier were many women relatives of the deceased, wailing and 
lamenting bitterly, and lacerating their thighs, backs, and 
breasts with shells or flint until the blood flowed copiously 
from the gashes ”* 

The men of the Binbinga tribe who belong to the opposite 
phratry from the deceased participate in a meal which consista 
of parts of his hady, but no woman is permitted to do so, for 
females are not allowed to touch human flesh.® 

Jn Melville Island the mother of the dead man, smeared 
with ochre, takes a prominent part in the dancing ceremonies 
connected with burial rites.’ After the preliminary dance 
a large fire is lighted and two old men, who are tribal fathers 
of the dead man, go to it and singe the hair off their arms 





1 Smyth, Aborigines of Victoria, Vol. 3, p. 105. 

* Howitt, Native Tribes of South-East Australia, p. 466, 

* Spencer and Gillen, Native Triben of Central Auatratia, pp. 607-510, 

* Staabridge, “ Tribes in the Contral Part of Victoria”, Transactions of 
the Rahnological Society of London, N.S. Vol. 1 (1861), p. 208. 

Eyre, Journale of Expeditions of Discovery into Central Australia, 

Vol. WL p. 347. 
* Spencer and Gillen, Northern Tribes of Central Australia, p. 548. 
7 Spencer, Native Pribes of ths Northern Territory of Australia, p. 233, 
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and legs. If they neglect to do so, it is believed that they will 
be seriously il’ The mourning decorations of the women 
are likewise different from those of the men.” 

In South Australia we find that after a death men shave 
their heads with mussel shells, whereas women use fire sticks 
for the same purpose.* 

The natives of the Boulia district in colouring themselves 
for mourning use different patterns for males and females.* 

Although the natives of Victoria resort to great mourning 
for a young man, such taking the form of lacerations, yet they 
indulge in very little weeping when a woman or old man dies.* 
In speaking of the aborigines of Australia, Oldfield says that 
for the death of a female, none, neither male nor female, 
mourn.’ Bonney tells us that most of the women in New 
South Wales wear mourning.’ 


Inpia (SEX aND Rank) 


In former times the Kataharayan, a fishing people on the 
Malabar Coast, intermitted their fishing three days after the 
death of a prince of Malabar.= When the parente of rich 
and respectable men die in Tibet, the children refrain from 
participating in marriage ceremonies and all festivities and 
undertake no lengthy journeys. Upon the death of the Dalai 
Lama or of the Tashi Lama, all work is suspended for seven 
days, public offices are closed, and markets are not held. 
The people likewise refrain from amusements and love- 
making. The women are forbidden to wear jewelry for thirty 
days, and neither men nor women put on new clothes. Here 
we see universal mourning observed for high officials.® 

According to the Vishnu-Purana the time of impurity of a 
Brahman is ten days, for a Kshatriya twelve, for a Vaisya 


1 Spancer, nous Tribes of the Northern Territory of Australia, p. 233. 

2 Ibid, 

* Thomas, Th Natives of Australia, p. 203. 

« Roth, Ethnological Studies among the North-Weat Central Queensland 
Aborigines, p. 184. 

* Smyth, The Aborigines of Victoria, p. 121. 

Oldtield, “ The Aborigines of Australia”, Transactions of the Ethnog- 

raphical Society, Vol. 111 (1865), p. 248. 

* Bonney, ‘‘ On Some Customs of the Aborigines of New South Wales” 
J.A.1., Vol, XIII (1883-1884), p. 135. 
nt, The Cochin Tribes and Castes, Vol. 1, p. 265. 
* Das, Journey to Lhasa and Central Tibet, p. 256. 
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fourteen, for a Sutra one month or thirty-one days. The 
higher the caste, the less the inconvenience.’ 


Inpia 

When anyone dies among the Kunbi, a great agricultural 
caste, the male mourners shave their heads.” The Kurmi 
male mourners likewise shave after a funeral.* The same 
custom is practised by the Dhikar. a small caste whose 
members are of illegitimate descent.* The chief mourner of 
the Dhimar caste of fishermen shaves ten days after a death 
has occurred.* 

Dubois states that the Hindu widow is in mourning till her 
death. Her head is shorn once a month. she ix not allowed 
to chew betel, she is permitted no jew (except one plain 
ornament), no coloured clothes, only white ones, no marks 
ean be placed on her forehead, no saffron on her face and 
body. She can partake of no amuxements and ix not supposed 
to attend family festivities for her presence is looked upon as 
an evil omen.® However, for the chief mourner, the mourning 
lasts only for one year.” 





Sipser 


Among the Koryaks the designs on a woman’s funeral coat 
are less complicated and the embroidery is not as claborate 
ag that of a man’s. A woman's funeral garment is made of 
reindeer skins with the hair inside it, whereas that of a man 
is of the skins of white fawns.” 


AUSTRALIA 
The widows of the Warramunga, living on Termant’s Creek, 
are sometimes not allowed to speak for as long a period as 


} Williains, Religious Life and Thought in India, p. 306. 

The Natchoz mourned for the common dead for threw days, while those 
who fell in battle wero honoured with more protracted uml yrievoun Inmnonta- 
tion. (Jones, Antiquities of the South Indians, p. 105, quoted by Yurrow, 
Introduction to the Mortuary Customs of the North American Indians,» 77.) 

Alter @ sucred chief's death in Samoa, tho whole of the lagoon was taboo. 
‘There could be no boating nor fishing. (Brown, Melanesians und Polynesians, 

. 281.) 
Pe") Russell, Tribes and Castes of India, Vol. 1V, p. 37. 

* Ibid, p. 78. + Ibid, Vol. TI, p. 479." * Ibi 

* Dubois, Hindu Manners und Customs, Vol. V1, p. 

1 Ibid, p. 495. 

* Jochelson, The Koryak, J.N.P.E., Vol. V1 (1905), p. 105. 








Vol. TL, p. 606. 
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twelve months, during which time their only way of com- 
munication is by means of a gesture language.’ 

At the Urpmilchima, or final mourning ceremony, as it is 
conducted at the Alice Springs group, and when the Chi- 
murilia is complete, no words are spoken, and the only 
sound is the wailing of the women.* The women of the 
Wakelbura tribe also cut themselves with stone knives and 
at times with broken glass.* 

The silence injunction among the Warramunga falls to the 
lot of the women, who are placed under a strict ban of silence for 
an interval of one year or even two years. This is participated 
in by the wife, mother, sister, daughter-in-law. It isa common 
thing to find the greater number of women in any camp 
refraining from speaking. With widows, mothers, and 
mothers-in-law this ban extends over the whole period of 
mourning, and even at the close of this period the women 
wish to remain silent and persist in using the gesture language 
in which they are adepts.‘ Amongst the Gnanji the mother 
and wives of the dead man are under the silence ban until 
the final burial ceremonies are concluded 

Although no woman of the Central Australian tribes may 
mention the name of the deceased, the restriction on males is 
not so absolute. 


* Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes of Central Australia, pp. 600-602, 

2 Ibid, p. 505. 

3 Howitt, Native Tribes of South-East Auetratia, p. 471. 

* Sponcor and Uillon, Northern Tribes of Central Australia, p. 525, 

* Ibid, p. 547. 

In South America, as in many other pleces, women especially were made 
to bear the burden of mourning regulations. ‘Tho widows of the deceased 
mernbors of the Matse tribe of Ewhe were compelled to remain in the dark 
part of tho hut, had to sit on stone instead of a stove, were forced to be attired 
in clothing similar to that in which @ corpse was to bo buried, must aleop on 
the mat upon which the deceased uy, could not appear on the main strest 
of tho village, and during the mourning period they could talk to no one. 
Besides the above, various other restrictions were imposed upon 
Among the Mbayas and Guaycuru the women and slaves were forbidden to 
epeak for three or four months. (Hartland, article in Hasting's, Vol. IV, 
Pp. 438.) Whereas in Malta the women were secluded for forty daya, the men 
went out on the seventh day. (Bussuttil, Holiday Laat in Matta, p, 131; 
quoted by Hartland, article in Hasting’s, Vol. IV, p. 439.) The femalo 
felatives of the Duke of York Islanders etosr their faces with blaok for a long 
timp attor the death of one of the members of their tribe. (Brown, Melanesians 
and Polynesians, p. 300.) 

Although the silence injunction is invariably connected with women, 
yet an instance is cited wherc men as well as women observe this custom. 
‘Among the Lkungen of Vancouver Island, widows and widowers are not 
Gliowed to speak for two days after a burial. "After this period they may speak 
alittle, (Hartland, Ritual and Belief, p. 264.) 
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It is interesting to observe that the silence ban is by no 
means identified with the death-situation alone. Thus it 
is very frequently imposed upon youths at the time of their 
initiation. We hear of the ban of silence as a prominent 
feature of the initiation of youths among the Arunte. Aftera 
native has become identified as a member of the Unmatjerg 
tribe we hear of his release from the silence restriction which 
has been imposed upon him! At the ceremony of the KEngwara 
the silence ban is likewise removed? In the initiation cere- 
monies of the Warramunga’ and Binbinga tribes, it aleo 
figures. It is a custom of the Umbaia tribe to impose the 
silence restriction upon strangers.® 

When describing the death customs of the aborigines of 
Victoria, Smyth tella us that when a woman or child diea, none 
but the bereaved exhibit sorrow." 


DEPENDENT UPON AGE 
AUSTRALIA 


During the performance of the Morlil, a ceremony practixed 
among the Kakadu tribe, little cakes, made ont of lily seeds, 
are eaten by the older men only, and the younger men are 
not permitted to eat them.’ Furthermore, the older women 
would paint themselves all over with yellow ochre or mud, 
and wear the special form of bracelet called kundama on 
both arms, and the younger girls would paint themselves 
with red ochre.’ Nobody paints his body for mourning if 
a young child dies in North-West Central Seenalana 


With the StatlumH of British Columbia the mourning period 
varied with age ; the younger the man, the longer the abstin- 
ence. Elder people might eat fresh salmon as soon as the first 


; Spencer and Gillen, Northern Tribes af Central Australia, p. 344. 

1 Ibid, p. * Ibid, pp. 352-353, 363. 

4 Ibid, p. 303. § Tbid, p. 221. 

* Smyth, The Aborigines of Victoria, Vol. 3, p. 99. 

Among the Eskimo of Baffin Land end Hudson Bey we find that when a 
person who conveys a dead body to its place of burial returns home, he must 
remain there for three days and nights. The male relatives may leave the 
house for a short time, but the women must remain within. (Bose, Bulletin 
of the American Museum of Natural History, Vol. XV (1907). p. 144.) 

1 Spencer, Native Tribes of the Northern Territory of Ausivatia, p. 244. 

id, p. 244. 

* Roth, Bthaological Studies among the North-Weat Coust Queensland 

Aborigines, p. 164. 
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salmon run was over and the fish had arrived in numbers and 
there was no danger of their being driven away. Salmon 
was supposed to be peculiarly susceptible to the influence of 
dead bodies.’ 


RELATIONSHIP 
AUSTRALIA 

When one of the Dieri is dying, his relatives separate into 
two groups, those more closely related to him which include 
the Ngaperi, Ngata-mura, Noa, and those of the Kami and 
Kadi who are closely connected with the deceased, and a 
second group which comprises the Ngandri, the Ngatani, 
Kaku, Kaka, Tidnari, Buyulu, Neyi, Nyatata, to whom may 
be added the Kami, Kadi if not too distantly related to the 
dying man. 

Although those of the first group sit close to the dying 
person, and even after death throw themselves upon the body, 
those of the second group remain at some distance away and 
are most careful to avoid looking at the face of the deceased.” 

The distant relatives of the Dieri upon the occasion of a 
death, and also those of the Kami and Kadi, if not of too 
remote tribal relation, paint themselves with karku (red ochre) 
mixed with tuna (gypsum). The Ngaperi, the Ngata-mura, 
and Noa, with the closer related Kami and Kadi, paint them- 
selves with tuna only." 


DEPENDENT uron LooaL CLAN AFFILIATION 
MELANESIA 


When a Ufuapie woman of Mekeo marries, she goes to live 
in her husband’s village, but when she dies she is carried back 
to her own village. Her husband's village mourns only until 
the removal takes place. Mourning customs such as cere- 
monial taboos and refraining from dancing are observed not 
only in the dead woman’s clan, but in all the clans of the 
village.* 

All the subjects of a deceased paramount chief of the 
Trobriands and the natives at Kitava, except those belonging 

1 Hill-Tout, “Report on the Ethnology of the StatlumH of British 
Columbia”, J.4.2., Vol. XXXV, p. 139, 

: Howitt, Native Tribes of South-East Australia, p. 447. 

+ Beligmann, Melanesians, pp. 358-350. 
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to his own clan, wear black mourning pigment. The same 
custom is in vogue when a village chief dies, and his para- 
mount chief goes into mourning for him if the dead man is 
not of his own totem! 


ConnEcTED wiTH CLAN Spirit 
AUSTRALIA 

A man of the Arunta tribe of Central Australia is compelled 
to cut himself when in mourning for his father-in-law. Other- 
wise his wife may be given to another man to satisfy the 
chagrin of the offended ghost.” Spencer and Gillen describe 
a death in the Warramunga tribe when a man of the Tjunguri 
class died. The men who gashed their sides upon this occusion 
stood to him in one or the other of the following relationships ; 
grandfather on the mother’s side, mother's brother, brother 
of the dead man’s wife, her mother’s brother.* 

When a man of any particular class of the Warramunga 
tribe dies, only the men who stand in a purticular relation- 
ship to him must cut themselves. Among this tribe the 
lacerations are performed by those who stand to the deceased 
in the tribal relationship of grandfather on the mother's side, 
mother’s brothers, or brothers-in-law, brothers of the mother 
of his wife, and wife’s brothers. The tribal fathers cut their 
whiskers off and others also cut their hair closely and smoar 
their scalps with pipe-clay.‘ 

In the Urabunna tribe the hair is cut from the head of the 
dead by a man who stands in the relationship of Kupuka 
{younger brother) to the deceased. During the mourning 
ceremonies, survivors who stand in certain tribal relation- 
ships also cut their own hair and this is mixed with that of the 
dead man and woven into a girdle to which the special name 
of tata is given. This is worn only during the avenging 
expedition. No man of one moiety is permitted to see the 
bair of a man of another moiety while it is being made into 
this girdle. Spencer and Gillen call our attention to the 
fact that in the Urabunna we meet with a custom not practised 
elsewhere. If a man’s actual elder sister dies, his hair is cut 
off after her decease, and mixed with hers to form the girdle. 

1 Seligmann, Melanesians, p. 718. 
* Spencer and Cillen, Native Tribes of Central Australia, p. 500. 


* Spencer and Gillen, Northern Tribes of Central Australia, pp. 516-522. 
* Spencer and Gillen, Acros Australia, Vol. 11, pp. 426-429. 
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This, they claim, may be associated with the idea of the 
alternation of sexes at successive reincarnations, since this 
custom seems to place the woman on the same level as the 
man. Among the Warramunga, the whiskers of the deceased 
are cut immediately after death by the dead man’s son, who 
presents them to a man who is either the actua} or the tribal 
husband of the daughter of the dead man’s sister, and upon 
whom it is incumbent to avenge the death.' 


+ Spencer and Gillen, Northern Tribes of Central Australia, pp. 543-544. 


CHAPTER XVII 
TABOOS 


ConnECTED WITH SEx 
AUSTRALIA 


Amona the Arunta, the Urabunna, the Kaitish, the Warra- 
munga, the Tjingilla, the Binbinga, the hair which is cut off 
the deceased and made in waist-girdles, tana, chantimmi, 
and sent on the avenging expedition, is sacred and is never 
allowed to be seen by women and children. The only occasions 
when hair is ever destroyed are those on which it is cut off 
ag a symbol of mourning and then it is immediately burnt.' 

No woman is allowed to participate in the cannibal feast 
in the Gulf of Carpentaria region.** 


Inpia 

Among the Kondayamkottai Maravars when there is no 
gon to perform the funeral ceremonies, the husband acta as 
official funeral director, but a woman never participates in 
this rite.*+ 
Srprera 


The Reindeer Chukchee forbid any kind of woman's work 
with needle and scraper during the performance of the funeral 


1 Spencer and Gillen, Northern Tribes of Central Australia, p. 604. 

3 Thomas, The Natives of Australia, p. 196. 

* In a group of amall islands in the western oxtromity of Dutch Now 
Guinea the women are forbidden to set food for the dead in shrines, for if #0, 
they would be childless. 

Among the Nendi of East Africa upon the death of w married woman 
the youngest daughter wears her garment inside out while the other relatives 
put rope on their ornaments and shave their heads, When unmarried people 
die, the female relatives cover their ornaments with rope, while the male 
relatives shave their heads. (Hollis, The Nandi, pp. 71-74.) 

» Faweett, “‘The Kondsyamkottai Maravert” VAL, Vol. XXXL 
(1808), p. 64. 

t It is not the custom of the females of the Andaman Islands to attend 
a funera) although they do their part in proparing the body for burial. (Man, 
“ Aboriginal Inhabitants of the Andaman Islands", J.A.J., Vol. XXII 
(1888), p. 144.) 
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ceremony.'* In Kamenskoye, no woman goes in the funeral 
procession.” 


DEPENDENT UPON RELATIONSHIP* 
MELANESIA 


At Tubetube, in British New Guinea, the children of the 
deceased may not eat any cocoanuts from their father's trees, 
nor even from any trees grown in his hamlet, nor of any garden 
produce grown in its vicinity. Likewise they must abstain 
from all the pork of pigs fattened in their deceased parents’ 
village. However, these restrictions do not include the 
brothers, sisters, and other relatives of the departed. The 
relatives who have taken part in the burial remain at the 
grave five or six days. They are not allowed to drink water, 
but are permitted a little heated cocoanut milk. They are 
allowed to eat only a little yam and other vegetable food.’ 

In the Mekeo district of British New Guinea a widower 
forfeits all civil rights. He is an outcast in the true sense of 
the term. He is not allowed to go in public, he cannot culti- 
vate his garden, and is forbidden to fish or hunt except at 
night.’ 


AUSTRALIA 


Among the Warramunga the silence ban is imposed upon 
those who stand in a certain relationship, either actual or 
tribal, to the deceased.® 


41 Boor, Memoira in American Museum of Natural History, Vol. XT, 
p. 521. 

* The inhabitants of the villages of Baffin Land and Hudson Strait are 
not allowed to go hunting for ono day, and the women must refrain from all 
work whatever. (Boas, Bulletin American Museum of Natural History, 
Vol. XV, 1907, p. 121.) 

The Eskimo women are forbidden to comb their hair, to wash their 
faces, to dry their boots or stockings. (Jbid.) 

* Jocholson, The Koryak, J.N.P.H., Vol. V1 (1905), p. 111, 

+ Inasmuch as varying degrees of mourning in connection with the degree 
of blood relationship are so common in primitive, antique, andmodern society 
only a few of such instancea have been cited. The nature of mourning 
observances are of varying intensity, from the most exacting restrictions 
placed upon widows and widowers, to the trifling taboos imposed upon the 
moat distant relatives. 

¢ Seligmann, Mclanceiang, p. 613 et seq. 

* Guis, ** Les Canaques: Mort-Deuil,” Mission Catholiques, Vol. XXXIX 
(2802), p. 208. 

Spencer and Gillen, Northern Tribes of Central Australia, p. 525. 
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Derexpent upoN Puratry RELATIONS 

AUSTRALIA 

Among the Arunta, the individuals who are identified with 
certain phratry groups may never mention the name of the 
deceased, nor may they go near the grave until after the 
ceremony of the Urpmilchima has been performed. Thoso 
who belong to another phratry group, when the time of mourn- 
ing is over, speak of the dead and mention his name without 
fear of offending the Ulthana, or the man’s spirit in ghost 
form. The Gammona of the dead man are not only prohibited 
from mentioning his name, but they are not permitted to attend 
the burial ceremonies, nor the subsequent marringe ceremony 
conducted at the grave.’ 


ConnEcTED with Stp-CLass 
AUSTRALIA 


In Central Australia, the name of the deceased may he 
mentioned by the men of the two sub-classes to which the 
wife’s father or the wife’s hrother of the dead man helonged.? 


DEPENDENT UPON TUE SoctaL Stratis 
INDIA 


The time of impurity for a Brahman is ten days, for a Ksha- 
triya twelve, and for a Sutra one month or thirty-one days. 
Among the Lodi, an agricultural caste, the impurity period 
for the higher clans is twelve days and for the lower sub- 
castes three days. The Dhimar, a caste of fishermen, mourn 
only one day for children whose ears are not pierced, but 
for others, ten days.‘ 


1 Spencer on Gillen, Native Tribes of Central Australia, pp. 490-600. 
* Ibid, p. 

* Russell, Tribes and Caates of India, Vol. IV, p. 118. 

« Ibid, Vol. IT, p. 506. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
WOMAN’S CONNECTION WITH FUNERAL RITES 


MELANESIA 


Ar Sea, the women sit around the corpse and wait.!* In 
the Banks Islands women are hired to wait about the corpse.” 
At Ureparapara the women also wait at the ceremony for 
driving away the ghost. The women of Gaua, in Santa 
Maria, watch the corpse until nothing but skin and bones are 
left.* 

When a chief named Gorai died in the Shortland Islands, 
the women performed the funeral dance round the pyre until 
the body was cremated.® 

However, at the elaborate funeral dance performed by the 
Western Islanders on the Island of Pulu, no woman or un- 
initiated man might witness the operation of making the head- 
dresses or masques, nor could any woman impersonate the 
dead, which réle was always acted by the men.*+ 

During the entire time the body is kept in the house of a 
deceased Trobriand Islander of Northern Massim, the women 
indulge in almost continuous wailing, while men manifest their 
grief by pressing their noses and sniffing.” 

Among the natives of Murua we find that burial is the duty 
of the women; they construct a trench near the village and 
here they place their dead. Women respectfully exhume the 


+ Codrington, Melanesians, p. 261. 

* Roman women who were in the funers! procession were in the habit 
oe Win aloud, tearing their hair, and lacerating their cheeka. (Prop. ITI, 

27. 

* Codrington, Melanesians, p. 267. 

* Ibid, p. 270. 

+ Ibid, p. 268. 

* Cambridge, Anthropological Expedition to Torres Straite, Vol. V, 
pp. 252-266, 

¢ Brown, Melanesians and Polynesians, p. 213. 

+ At one time in Rome there was a scruple about admitting women to 
the sacred rites. (Fowler, Religious Experiences of the Romans, p. 30.) 

7 Seligman, Melanesians, pp. 715-716, 
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bones of the deceased and give them to the nearest relatives 
of the dead man.’* 

At the celebration given in honour of the dead among tho 
Mafulu Mountain People of British New Guinea, women 
stay with the dying, and after the death has been announced 
the incoming women, but not the men, arrive smeared with 
mud.” Each woman, after seeing the body, comes out and 
sits on the platform of the house or on the ground ; after tho 
women cease wailing they commence a funeral song in which 
all members of the female sex join.* 


AUSTRALIA 


At the ceremony following the final preparation of the 
body for burial, the men perform certain totemic ceremonies.‘ 
The second part of the Mortil, a ceremony connected with 
the burial of a native of the Kakadu tribe, is performed 
mainly by the women.’ 

For some days after a death the women of Cooper Creok 
indulge in an occasional lamentation, but the men never give 
utterance to grief. Although only the women participate 
in the wailing, yet they are not allowed to come near the 
corpse immediately after the simple ceremony following a 
death.’ 

In the Adelaide tribe the grave is dug with women’s sticks.~ 

At Encounter Bay we find that the ground upon which 
a man died is dug up by his wives or the women related to 
him, occasionally assisted by the men.? In Western Australia 
the mother and other women form a group about the dying 
one, and weeping, scratch their cheeks, foreheads and noses 
with their nails. Further lamentation is indulged in by 

' Boligmann, Melanesians, pp. 727-728. 

* The Wichita usually employ women to bury the doa. (Yarrow, 
Mortuary Customs of the North American Indiana, p.8.) In Samoa, emblaming 
is done exclusively by women. (Turner, Nineteen Yearn in Polynesia, p. 231.) 

* Williamson, The Mafulu Mountain People of British New Quinea, 
PP. 243-244. 

2 Ibid, p. 259. 

‘The Iroquois dance for the dead, known aa Ohé wa, must be performed 
by women only, (Morgan, League of the Iroquois, p. 267.) 

« Spencer, Native Tribes of the Northern Territory of Australia, p. 252. 

§ Ibid, pp. 244-245. 

* Smyth, The Aborigines of Victoria, Vol. I, p. 119. 

7 Ibid, p. 101. 

* Thomas, The Natives of Australia, p. 197. 

” Wyatt, Some Account of the Manners aud Superstitions of the Adelaide 
and Encounter Bay Aboriginal Tribes, p. 164. 
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women who subsequently join those congregated about the 
dying man. Members of the female sex also wail at the 
grave.’* 

INDIA 

No woman joins the funeral of an orthodox Hindu.” 

When a person dies among the Dards, women sasemble, 
weep, and tell the virtues of the departed. After accompany- 
ing the funeral procession for about fifty yards, they return 
to the house to continue their lamentations.* Among the 
Kondayamkottai Meravars no obsequies are ever performed 
by women.‘ The Todas purify the places connected with a 
funeral only when a male dies.® 

There bas been much interesting discussion among scholars 
of Indian history concerning suttee, or widow-burning, not 
so much in reference to the ceremony itself, but as to the time 
it was first practised in India. 

As far as we can see the Rig-Veda does not contemplate 
the rite of suttee anywhere.® A stanza in the last funeral 
hymn requests the widow to rise from the pyre and take the 
hand of her new husband, presumably a brother of the 
deceased.’ From the Rig-Veda we learn that the wife occupies 
& position of greater honour in the household than before, 
Hopkins says the fact that in the funeral obsequies of the 
Rig-Veda the widow lies down beside the body of the deceased 
husband, is in itself sufficient evidence that this custom was 
merely a survival, and was no longer practised in the Rig- 
Vedic period. We find thesuttee alluded toin the Atharva-Veda, 
the Mahabharata, the Ramayana, and mentioned in later 
Sanskrit literature as belonging to the classic period. The 
sources used by Diodoros Sikelos place its existence as early 


1 Grey, Expeditions of Discovery in Northwest and West Australia, Vol. 11, 
. 320. 
P. SS We read in Jeren 1iah, “< Call for the wailing women that they may come, 
and let them make haste and take up a wailing for us.”” 

Among the Yoruba-speaking people the conventional mourning is the 
duty of the women of household, utter loud lamentations while the 
men are feasting. (Ellis, The Yoruba-Speaking People, p. 157.) 

2 Crooke, The Natives of Northern India, p. 217. 

3 Indian Antiquary, Vol. I, p. 13. 

op Parceth: “ Hondayamkottai Maravare", J.a.I., Vol. XXXII (1908), 
Pp. 64, 

© Rivers, Phe Todas, p 

‘* Hoernle and Stark, Faimory of India, p. 10. 

1 Ro. X, 18. 
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as the fourth century B.c.' Hopkins is of the opinion that the 
burning of widows begins rather late in India, and was at 
first probably confined to the pet wife of royal persons, the 
widow being sacrificed as the body of her husband was 
cremated. Dubois does not see any reason for its origin, 
but his general view would be in accord with that later held 
by Hopkins, that it perhaps originated in the noble easte of 
the Rajas. The very fact that the law book of Vishnu 
advocates the practice of suttee and its preference for female 
ancestors, causes the author of the Religions of India ta place 
this manual among the later books? Again. referring to the 
Epic Markandeya Purana. and noting its new traits, we rend 
“The sacrifice of widows is recognized in the ease of wives of 
kings as a means of securing bliss for a woman Although 
the practice of suttee seems to have been on the decline in the 
Vedic period, yet it appears to have been usual amony the 
warrior class. 

Suttee, or widow-burning, is derived from the Sanskrit 
“sati’, a true wife. This title of honour was applied to a 
wife whose devotion to her hushand caused her to sacrifice 
herself on the funeral pyre. Her religion was to serve her 
husband and to die, if worthy of the honour, at the funcral 
pyre.* Nickolaos Damaskenos, a Greek historian, who wrote 
toward the close of the first century B.c.. says in his Pare- 
doxical Cusioms, that when the Hindus die there is a yreat 
rivalry among the wives, each striving to be burnt at the pyre 
of her husband, and many others refer to the same fact. 
Although this custom among Hindu women docs not seem 
to have been compulsory, yet the life of the widow was render 
intolerable if she refused to submit to this trying ordeal, 
In support of this theory we might cite the experience of Ihn 
Batutu, who visited Hindustan in 1325 a.p, Notwithstund- 
ing that this deals with a period very much later than the one 
we have under consideration, yet it seems to throw decided 
light upon the early rite of suttee. “A woman burning 
herself with her husband is not considered an absolute 
necessity, but it is encouraged.” By this means her family 











1 Dutt, History of Ilia, Vol. 1X, p. 98. 

2} Hopkine, Te Retigians of India, p. 441. 
8 Thid, p.' R69. 

* Dutt, History of Inia, Vol. IX, 
5 Ibid, p. 76, 
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become ennobled. If she refuses to be participant in the 
ceremony, she is ever afterward compelled to clothe herself 
coarsely and remain among her relatives. Abraham Roger, 
a Dutch missionary to India in the first half of the seventeenth 
century, corroborates this evidence. Those who survive, 
he tells us, have their hair shorn, they may eat no betel, 
they may never marry again, nor wear any jewelry. If 
after undertaking the duty of a sati the widow recedes, she 
incurs the penalty of defilement, but she may be purified by 
observing the feast of the Prajapatya.' We have a very 
interesting account of suttee from the Persian treatise 
Dabisian, “When a woman becomes a suttee the Almighty 
pardons all the sins committed by wife or husband, and they 
remain a long time in paradise, nay, even if her husband were 
in hell, the wife by this moans draws him from thence. ” 
Moreover, the suttee in a future birth returns not to the female 
atate, but she who becomes not a suttee is never emancipated 
from it. 


Sure 


Two small, rough wooden carvings of female figures, one 
with a child on her back, and the other with two children, one 
on her back, and the other at her breast, were obtained by 
Bogoras of two Koryak women. These women claim that 
the figures represent their female ancestor who was buried 
or was left dead with her child in her house. The myths 
likewise inform us that such a form of disposing of the dead 
was in existence in former times.> 


' Colebrooke, Life and Essays, V Fol TL, p. 137. 

2 Dutt, History of India, Vol. I 80. 

* Jooholeon, The Koryak, J.N. PE? Vol. VE (1905), p. 114. 

‘Among the cld Peruvians, « dead prince's wives would hang themasives 
to be of sorvice to tho deceased in the next world, and many of his attendants 
would be buried in his fields or favourite haunts, so that his soul on its way 
through these places might take their souls along for future service. The 
Peruvians say that their reason for sacrificing property to the dead was that 

“they have seen, or thought they saw, thore who had long been dead walking 
ardorned with the things which were buried with them and sooompanied by 
their wivea who had been buried alive”. (Ciezade Leon, p. 161; Rivers end 
Techndi, Peruvian Antiquities, pp. 186-200; quoted by Tylor, Primitive 
Culture, Vol. 1, p. 488.) 

‘At the funerala of chiefa in the Florids and Carolina Islands, all male 
relatives and wives were slain. (Yarrow, An Introduction to the Mortuary 
Custome of the North American Indians, p.73.) We find it a common custom 
among the old north-west Indians to bury with the dead s living slave, a 
‘practice which is common in Mexico, South America, and Africa. (Ibid, p. 87.) 
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After the body of a deceased Chukchee has been disposed 
of, the two oldest women must meet the funeral cortege.'* 

The instances cited show that the cnstom of immolating 
females at the funerals of their husbands, or of sacrificing 
children at the death of their mothers, was by no means 
uncommon in the Hindu, Siberian, Melanesian, and Australian 
areas, and further investigation shows that such a rite is 
identified with other peoples and localities. If we examine 
the motive which prompted such a practice, we will find 
that the survivors accentuate their desire to provide for the 
comfort and dignity of the deceased in the other world. 
Furthermore, it is evident that this sacrifice reaches its 
greatest extent at the funeral of a king or chief. Not only ia 
this especially true of the Hindu area, but it is also character- 
istic of other countries. It is interesting to note that the 
custom of burying alive with the corpse is recalled by Cresar 
and Mela of the Gauls,” and also we hear of it as identified 
with the Thracians.* This certainly is not incompatible 
with the idea we have advanced that the more sacred the 
individual, the greater is the amount of pollution and evil 
which he is supposed to radiate. At first sight this seeming 
mark of affection may appear to be contradictory to the theory 
which we have before suggested in reference to the dread 
attitude toward the ghosts of the dead. But even here, too, 
we see a desire to propitiate the spirit of the departed who 
otherwise might make it most uncomfortable for the survivors. 
However, we are fully aware that other motives might have 
actuated the friends and relatives of the deceased. Thua 
in some areas, such as Australia and Sihberin. the reason for 
the immolation of the child might have been occasioned by 
the scarcity of the food supply, and the inability to provide 
for the young one without the assistance of the mother ; 
then, too, the babe might afford its parent some comfort, 
and thus there would be less need for propitiation. What is 
of special interest is the desire so often expressed by the 
women to accompany their husbands. This in many instances 
was influenced by purely materialistic considerations, 

41 Bogoras, The Chukehes, J.N.P.E., Vol. VII, 2-3 (1907), p. 528. 
* It is interesting to not the importance of women in the mythology of 
the American Indian. (Brinton, Mythe of the New World, pp. 178-180.) 


* Cwsar, Bell. Gall., VI, 19; Mola., IIT, 2. 
» Mels., 1, 2. 
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inasmuch as we read that such a wife was regarded as being 
ennobled and often women were willing to undergo the 
ceremony, believing that if they did so, their present state 
of happiness would continue in the world of the dead, and 
their husbands would still be in a position to acquiesce to 
many of their wishes. When we consider the social status 
of the Hindu woman perhaps no stronger appeal could have 
been made than the reward that she was no longer to 
enter the female state, but by performing the practice of 
suttee, in the next reincarnation, hers would be the fate of a 
male. 


CHAPTER XIX 
TOTEMIC CONCEPTIONS 


Ritzs Connecrep witx Torenis 
MELANESIA 


Rivers tells us that important totemic features in connection 
with burial are found in the Shortland Islands. Bones of 
the dead are thrown into places called keno, each clan 
having its own keno. It is believed that the bones are 
swallowed by fishes, animals, or mysterioun beings. Nome- 
times the animals are included in Mr. Wheeler's list of totems 
of the clan, at other times they may be classed in the same 
category, for “in each case the dead person is regarded as 
the ‘fabin’ of the animal or other being”. Fabin is a term 
of relationship reciprocal to tete and tua, terma for grand- 
parents, and also for the totem. The keno is looked upon 
as the nanu or soul of the dead man.) 








AUSTRALIA 


The Wotjobaluk, of what is now the Wimmera district 
of Victoria, have every totem connected with a certain point 
of the compass. A man is buried with his head toward the 
point of the compass appropriate to his totem.” 

When a death occurs among the Wanduman and Mudburra 
natives the totemic plant or animal may not be eaten until 
after the performance of a ceremony which takes place three 
or four weeks after the final placing of the bones in the tree 
grave. When this is performed, two or three old Kadugo 
(fathers, fathers’ brothers) and Tababa (fathers’ fathers) 
go into the bush and secure some of the totemic plant or 
animal of the dead man.’ 

If @ man of any totemic group dies among the Tjutju, his 
animal and plant is taboo to all members of his totemic 

3 Rivera, History of Melanesian Society, Vol. 13, p. 268. 


® Howitt, Native Tribes of South-East Australia, p. 453, 
* Spencer, Native Tribes of the Northern Territory of Ausirakia, p. 250. 
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group until after the performance of a ceremony called 
Orkan.’ 

In the Mungarai tribe, at the ceremony following the final 
preparation of the bones for burial, the men perform the 
totemic ceremony, accompanied by the clanging of boomerangs. 
The lurkun (bough coffin) is decorated with the design of the 
man’s own totem. The ceremonies are those which belong to 
the totes group of his own sub-class and the one associated 
with it. 

A year after a burial it is customary among the Binbinga 
to place the bones of the deceased in a coffin decorated with 
the dead man’s totem. ‘The men, who have retired to a special 
camp where the coffin decorated with the designs of the dead 
man’s totem is set up, all night sing and perform corroborees 
referring to the totem of their departed tribesman* 

In the course of conversation, Unkurta (a jew lizard) asked 
Qualpa (a long-tailed rat totem), “‘ What do you do when 
another man dies”? He replied, “I do not bury him, I 
throw him anywhere along the ground”. Then Unkurta 
said it was not good to throw him away like that, but if he 
felt real sorry, he ought to bury him in a tree, and said, “ Tell 
your song to put you up in a tree when you are dead, and tell 
them to teach other men to do the same ”.** 

Among the Arunta we find the belief that the souls of the 
dead of the plum-tree totem congregate at a certain place 
in the mulga scrub, and in the Warramunga tribe the spirits 
of deceased persons who had black snakes for their totema 
haunt certain gum trees. The same belief is found in other 
tribes of Central Australia.® 

Thus we have seen the following totemic considerations : 


(1) A connection between the myths relating to totemic 
ancestors and tree-burial. 


(2) Life after death associated with totemic clan. 


1 Spencer, Native Pribes of the Northern Territory of Australia, p. 198. 
+ Ibid, p. 252, 
? Spencer, Across Ausiralia, Vol. II, pp. 476-476. 


« Spencor, Native Tribes of the Northern Territory of Australia, peo “ Burial 
and Mourning Ceremonies”, Chapter VI, pp. 228-262. 


* Also discussed on page 215. 
* Bpencer and Gillen, Northern Tribes of Gentral Austratia, p. 147. 
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(3) Burial in certain directions determined by the class and 
totem. 


(4) Taboo of the totemic plant or animal of the dead man 
until after the final tree-burial. 


(5) Coffin decorations—the totem of the deceased. 


(8) In life after death. the clannishness of certain ghosts ia 
due to their totemic connections. 


CHAPTER XX 
DESTRUCTION OF PROPERTY 


DirverEnt Conceptions as To Wat ConstiTuTEs A Man’s 
PERSONALITY 

MELANESIA 

Ix Florida we find that after a man’s death his fruit trees are 
out down. This practice is prompted by respect and affection, 
not with any notion that these things will be of service to him 
in the world of the ghosts. He partook of them when alive, 
and as he will never eat again, no one else shall.’ 

The cocoanut and bread-fruit trees of a dead man are cut 
down in Saa by his friends, such an act being prompted by 
kindly motives. They deny that such things follow a man 
after his death.” When a Sulka dies his plantation is laid 
waste and his young fruit trees are cut down; but the ripe 
fruits are given to the living. His pigs are slaughtered, and 
his weapons are broken.? On the death of one of the natives 
of Mabniag, one of the Western Islands, the mourners went 
to the gardens of the deceased, slashed the taro, threw down 
the cocoanuts, pulled up the sweet potatoes, and destroyed 
the bananas. This, they said, was done “‘for the sake of the 
dead man, and it was like ‘good bye’”.‘ Immediately 
after the funeral of a native of Tubetube in British New 
Guinea, a brother of the deceased cuts down two or three 
of the dead man’s cocoanut trees.* At Wagawaga several 
of the cocoanut trees belonging to the deceased are cut down, 
and both nuts and trees are allowed to rot on the ground.® 

Perhaps different motives may have originally prompted 
the survivors to destroy the property of a deceased member 
of their community. Doubtless selfish as well as unselfish 

2 Codrington, Melanesians, p. 255, 
* Ibid, p. 263. 
5 Kraver, Belief in Immortatity, Vol. 1, p. 399. 
* Cambridge, Anthropological Expedition to Torres Straita, Vol. V, p. 260. 
* Soligmann, Melanesians of British New Guinea, p, 613, 
* Ibid, p. 611. 
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considerations entered into this ceremony. Thus we have 
seen the almost universal tendency to propitiate the spirit 
of the departed, lest it shall return and be chagrined at some 
lack of courtesy on the part of the living relatives and friends. 
As a result, every device was resorted to to gain the goodwill 
of the deceased, for otherwise the living would stand in con- 
stant dread of being haunted by the spirits of the dead. 
When the property of the deceased was buried with him, 
this was done not merely to give his possessions over to the 
dead, but it was also regarded as a benefit to the community. 
Then, too, the destruction of his personal property might 
have been influenced by the fact that his relatives would thus 
be freed from the death pollution. The view of Frazer who 
attributes the destruction of property to the conception 
that such an act supplies the needs of the ghost, and that 
eustom is practised because of the overpowering dread of 
the corpse experienced by the living,’ docs not apply to all 
eases. Such a motive certainly docs not account for the 
destruction of fruit trees. Again, the evidence docx not 
warrant the conclusion of McGee,” when describing the death 
customs of the Sioux who states that the more strictly personal 
property was destroyed at the death of the owner. Nor does 
his statement of the theory of some who claim that the pur- 
pose of such a ceremony was to avoid disputes about owner- 
ship, seem at all possible. Farrand, too,* seems to disregard the 
cycle of participation when he claims that there can be little 
doubt that the custom of destroying property urose in 
America as in other regions, from the desire to provide for 
the deceased in the next world. 

The cycle of participation certainly must be taken into 
consideration and here we have to bear in mind the different 
conceptions as to what constitutes a man’s personality. Here 
we see the importance of the cycle of participation which 
extends beyond the individual to the things most closcly 
associated with him. On the Melanesian Island of Bougain- 
ville, & man’s work and ite produce are regarded as the 
supreme manifestation of his personality, inextricably 


1 Frazer, Belief in Immortality, Vol. I, p. 147. 
* McGee, ‘The Sioux Indians", Fifteenth Annual Report, Burcau of 
Ethnology (1697), p. 178. 
Farrand, Basis of American History, pp. 140-141. 
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linked with his authority. The same view certainly must 
have been current elsewhere. This would seem to explain 
the destruction of crops and fruit trees. Without doubt, 
the things most constantly associated with the dead in his 
lifetime, especially his garments and personal possessions, 
are so saturated with his personality that they are regarded 
as primarily identified with the deceased. 


CHAPTER XXI 
LIFE AFTER DEATH 


INFLUENCED BY Rank 
MELANESIA 


Ir is a belief among the Fijians that the soul of a famous 
chief might, after death, enter some young man and stimulate 
him to perform deeds of valour. Such persons are looked 
upon with great respect, many privileges are accorded them, 
and their opinions are revered.' 

In Mota, one of the Banks Islands, cocoanuts, yams, and 
other foods are placed beside the dead body so that the 
deceased can give a list of these offerings to the ghosts in 
Panoi who make inquiries about his rank. In this way, 
treatment becoming his station would be accorded him. At 
Gana the carcasses of pigs are placed at the grave to impress 
the ghosts of the spirit land and thus to insure a pleasing 
welcome to the deceased.”* 


Remcarnation Inga INFLUENCED BY Szx ConSIDERATIONS 


AUSTRALIA 


It is a belief of the natives of Pennefather River, Queensland, 
that upon the death of a man the ngai spirit goes at once to 
his children, both boys and girls; when a woman dies, her 
ngai spirit does not go into her children but into her sisters, 
and when there are no more sisters left, it is destroyed 
entirely.’ The Gnanji deny that women have spirits which 
eurvive after death, but that the spirit of man is thought to 


* Wilkes, United States Ezploring Ezpedition, Vol. 111, p. 8611. 

mn, Melanesians, pp. 263-270. 

* The Tonga doctrine limits immortality to chiefs, matabooles, moons. 
(Wiliams, Fiji and the Fijians, Vol. I, p. 241.) 

In Samoa there is a belief thet chiefa go to a realm where everything is 
in a state of elysium whereas the common people go to a place where life in 
dismal and mournful, (Brown, Melanesians and Polynesians, pp. 221-222.) 

3 Roth, * Superstition, Magic and Medicine", North Queensland Ethnog- 
raphy, Bulletin No. 5, p. 18. 
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be re-born in ® woman at some future time.’ Frazer saya 
that why immortality should be denied to women and 
reserved for men in this instance, is not manifest, especially 
since all other Central Australian tribes appear to admit 
equal rights for men and women, in the life after death.* 

A dead man among the Gnanji is called Kurti and his spirit 
Moidna. Here they have a strange belief, not found else- 
where by Spencer and Gillen, that while each man has a 
Moidna, the woman has no spirit at all, and with her, death 
ends all. But the spirit of the dead man visits his ancestral 
camping ground, and undergoes reincarnation after the rains 
have fallen and washed the bones.* 


Inpia 


It is a belief in Bengal and other parts of India that still- 
born children are apt to return to their parents in the next 
Pregnancy.’ 

The Todas believe that Amnodr is their future home where 
they lead the same kind of existence as on this earth, with 
the exception that their legs wear down. When these are 
worn down as far as the knees, On sends them back to this 
world as other men.° 

One of the rewards that is supposed to befall a suttee is 
that she will not be re-born into the female state; but she 
who becomes not a suttee is never emancipated from it.* 

The Kunbi caste believe that the dead pass into crows; 
perhaps such an idea is conceived of because of the longevity 
of this bird.’* 


SIBERIA 


The Koryak believe that before a child is born, the Supreme 
Being senda into the womb of its mother the soul of some 
deceased relative. A great part of the Chukchee names 


} Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes of Central Australia, p. 546. 

* Frazer, Belief in Immortality, Vol. I, p. 93. 

2 Spencer and Gillen, Northern Tribes of Central Australia, p. 546. 

4 Crooke, Popular Religion and Folk-Lore of Northern India, Vol. 11, p. 67. 

* Rivers, Todas, p. 398. 

* Dat, History of India, Vol. IX, p. 80. 

+ Ruasell, Tribes and Castes of Indsa, Vol. IV, p. 37. 

+ ‘The Samoans believe that the body of a drowned man is supposed to 
become a porpoise. (Tumer, Samoa, Y Sunived"Yoore and’ Lone Before, 
p. 150.) 

" Joohelson, The Koryak, J.N.P.E., Vol. VI (1905), p. 100. 
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have reference to the return of the deceased from another 

world. These names indicate most clearly re-birth of souls." 

DEPENDENT UPON AGE 

MELANESIA 
The Mafulu are of the opinion that ghosts become, accord- 

ing to their age. either a shimmering light on the ground or a 

species of fungus found only upon the mountains.” 


Drrrerent REALMS AssoctaTED witu Totemic CLAN 
AUSTRALIA 

The clannishness of the ghosts of Central Australia is 
most apparent. Invariably we find the members of a special 
totemic clan congregated in one place. The souls of the 
Arunta dead of the plum-tree totem assemble at a certain 
stone in the mulga sern) and the spirits of the dead among 
the Warramunga who are identified with the black snake 
totem gather about particular gum trees.* This applies to 
every totem, even if it is a hawk, a fly, a bee. a bat. the 
moon, the sun. Each individual ix identified with the totem 
which had been his during his lifetime. However, this 
exclusiveness is not characteristic of the Urabunna tribe, 
for their ghosts associate with the individuals of other totems. 
But we do find even here that a group of granite rocks 
represents people of the pigeon-totem.* 


DirFERENT ReatMS DETERMINED BY THE SociaL Status 
MELANESIA 

The fate of a married Fijian ghost, whose wives have not 
been murdered, is depicted as beset with dangers. However, 
nothing could be worse than the punishment meted out. to 
bachelor ghosts. A terrible being called the Great Woman, 
who is concealed in a shady spot, lies in wait to seize him, 
and if he escapes this awful creature, it is only to fall into the 
hands of a much more terrible monster, Nangganangga, from 
whom no escape seems possible. This dreadful goblin is 
ever on his guard to snatch the souls of bachelors and so wary 
is he that no unmarried Fijian ghost is xaid to have reached 
the blessed realms.® 


1 Bogoras, The Chukehee, J.N1.E., Vol. VU, p. 514. 

® Williamson, The Mafulu Mountain People of British New Guinea, p. 267. 
* Also considered on page 248. 

and Gillen, Northern Tribes of Central Australia, pr. 147. 

, Fiji and the Fijians, Vol. I, p. 244. © fbi, 
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At the entrance to the happy isles where the departed spirits 
of the Gazelle Peninsula in New Britain dwell, is a watchman 
who asks three questions to every ghost who attempts to enter. 
“Who sre you? Where do you come from? How much 
shell money did you leave behind” ? The future fate of the 
ghost is supposed to hang upon his answers. If he has left 
much money, the way to the blissful realms is open to him 
and here he joins other happy souls eating and smoking and 
partaking of other worldly delights. But if he is financially 
embarrassed, he is denied admittance to this paradise, and 
is sent home where he lives like a wild beast. Ofttimes, 
because of such treatment, he will harass the survivors. How- 
ever, such a soul is not entirely bereft of hope, for if some 
one takes compassion upon him by giving him a feast and 
distributing money among the guests, he is permitted to 
enter the happy realms.!* 

Among some of the tribes of New Britain we find the belief 
that there is a special Hades (lakupia or Yakup) for poor 
people. This also was the realm to which those were assigned 
who had no shell money distributed at burial.” 


Srpeera 

Deceased women among the Chukchee who have no husbands 
go to a world of their own. Here they catch reindeer with 
nooses and nets as they attempt to make their way across 
Pebbly River. This world which is situated in the lower 
portion of the sky is much less important than the first upper 
world.® 


DirFrerzNt Reams DErzNDENT UPON THE KIND oF 
Drata 
MELANESIA 
The natives of Eastern Melanesia who inhabit Torres Islands, 
the Banks Islands, and New Hebrides, do not allow their 
ghosta to mix indiscriminately. Those who die violent 


+ Kleintitschon, Die Kiatenbewohner der Gazeliehalbineel, p. 225 ot seaq., 
quoted by Frazer, p- 406. 

* The Karens believe that the souls of those who die a natural death and 
are buried according to the designated method of procedure go ta a beautiful 
country where they live as they have in the past, while tho ghosts of those 
who are unburied will wander about on the earth end visit the survivors 
(Westermarck, Development of Moral Ideas, Vol. I, p. 622.) 

* Brown, Melancaiane and Polynesians, p 

* Bogores, he Ohubehee, INP, Vol, ad (1907), p. 385. 
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deaths have special reservations, another place is allotted 
to those who are shot, yet anothor to those who are clubbed, 
and a fourth is assigned to those who meet death by witch- 
craft.'* We learn that the ghosts of those who have been 
shot keep rattling the arrows which caused their death. In 
Pentecost Island those who die of coughs congregate in one 
place; murderers likewise have special places assigned to 
them.” 

In speaking of the natives of New Britain, Brown tells us 
that those who have died from sickness are in one place ; 
those who have been killed by sling or tomahawk are in another ; 
those who have been eaten are all hanging up; those who 
have been killed by witchcraft or any other cause go to other 
places.* 

The ghosts of the slain Fijians, yaloni-moku, are supposed 
to haunt the spot where they met their fate and here they 
bewail their unhappy lot.* 


SrpErra 


The Siberians believe that the Aurora Borealis is the place 
of abode for those who die a sudden or a violent death ; the 
whitish spots are for those who died from contagious diseases, 
the dark spots for those strangled by the spirits of nervous 
disease, and the red ones for those stabbed with a knife.* 
According to the belicf of the Gilyak of the Amour country, 
the souls of those who have died a violent death, including 
suicides, ascend directly to heaven, while those who die a 
normal death remain on earth or descend underground.® 
The Chukchee conceive the Aurora Borealis to be represented 
by several paratle! bands; in the region of the uppermost 
band are the genuine dead, or those who have died an ordinary 

4 Codrington, Melanesians, p. 276. 

* The Central Eskimos conceive of three heavens. Those who die by 
violence go to the lowest ; those who die by disease go to Bedna's houne first, 
and after their restoration to health they go to the second heaven, while those 
who died by drowning go to the third. (Boas, “Central Eskimo", Sizth 
Annual Report Bureau of Ethnology (1888), p. 615.) 

4 Codrington, Melanesians, p. 288. 

* Ibid, pp. 192-104. 

* Fison, Tales from Old Fiji, p. 164. 

* Bogoras, The Chukchee, J.N.P-E., Vol. VIT (1907), p. 334. 

“ Schrenck, Reisenemd Forschungen in  Amour-Lande, Vol. III, 
P. $00. Quoted by Bogoras, The Chukehee, J.N.P.E., Vol. VII (1907), 
P 
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death ; the second band contains the kele dead; while the 
third is for those who have been strangled.! 


Dirrexznt REALMS FoR THE Deap INFLUENCED BY CERTAIN 
EruicaL CoxsIDERATIONS 

MELANESIA 

The natives of Motlav, one of the Banke Islands, think 
that Panoi is a good place open only to the souls of the 
righteous. They believe that the souls of murderers, sorcerers, 
liars, and adulterers are denied admittance to the happy 
land. The bad ghosts congregate in a bad place where they 
live in misery; they are pitiable, restless, homeless, they 
eat the worst food, they eat men’s souls and haunt graves. 
But what a contrast is presented in Panoi! Here peace and 
harmony are characteristic of the life of the good who frequent 
this realm.? At Mota, another one of the Banks Islands, 
the orator who conducts the funeral ceremonies speaks candidly 
in reference to the character of the deceased. If he were 
a bad man, he says: “ Poor ghost, will you be able to enter 
Panoi? I think not ”.* 


AUSTRALIA 

The Cape River tribes believe that when a black fellow, 
whose actions in life have been what they esteem good, dies 
he ascends to Boorala (the Creator, “‘ good "’), where he lives, 
as he did on earth.‘* 


4 Bogoras, The Chukchee, J.N.P.E., Vol. VII (1907). p. 334. 

Among. the fan we find separate realms for those who commi 
suicide. (Mathews, “Ethnology and Philology of the Hidates Indian 
United States Geographical Survey of Territory, p. 409, quoted by Yarrow, 

. 104.) 

P: In epeaking of the religious beliefs of the Central Eskimo, Tumer tells 
that the natives think that those who met their death by violence, from 
starvation, and women who had died in childbed, go to the region above the 
earth, where though not altogether in want, yet they lack many of the luxuries 
enjoyed by those in the lower region. (Turner, “ Ethnology of the Ungava 
District, Hudson Bay Territory", Eleventh Annual Report Bureau of Ethnology 
(1804), p. 193.) Nanson narrates how some of the Eskimos believe that women 
who die in childbed, men who are drowned at ea, and whale fishers go to the 
lovely land under the earth as a compensation for the hardships they have 
experienced in this world. (Nansen, Eskimo Life, p. 235.) 

* Codrington, Melanesiana, p. 274. 

4 Ibid, p. 268. 

4 Howitt, Native Tribee of South Kast Australia, p. 504. 

* The Minnetaree Indiana disposed of their dead in accordance with 
their moral character. Bad and quarrelsome men they buried in the earth, 
that the Master of Light might net see them ; but the bodies of good men 
they built on scaffolds so that the Master of Light could look upon them, 
{Pring zu Wied, Reise in das Innere Nord-America, Vol. II, p. 235.) 
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Among the aborigines of Australia we find the belief that 
the shade of a good person walks about for three days and 
though it appears to people, it holds no communication with 
them. Should it be seen and named by any one during these 
three days, it instantly disappears and goes to a beautiful 
country above the clouds abounding with kangaroo and 
other game where life will be enjoyed forever. Friends meet. 
and recognize each other. but no marriage takes place us 
the bodies have been left on earth. But a different: fate is 
destined for the wicked. These shades wander miserably 
about for one year after death frightening people and then 
they descend to Ummekulleen, never to return.’ 

The Gournditch-mara believe that those who are good 
go to a “ good and bright place ”.* 

South of the Gulf of Carpentaria there is a belief that tho 
spirit goes up to the sky by the Southern Cross which is a 
ladder reaching the Milky Way, along which it travels to 
Yalang. Here are plenty of game and water but only the 
good spirits can get water." 

The Wathi-Wathi of the Lower Murray think that the 
spirit starts for the sky as soon as it leaves the body. Two 
parallel roads are en route to the sky, one dirty, kept by zood 
spirits, and the other presided over by had spirits, clean, 
who hope by this means to entice the deceased. On both 
of these roads is a deep pit, from which flames rise, hut a good 
spirit with a single bound can clear it.' 

The Narrinyeri believe that the dead go to some place 
in the west where their zod resides. {n passing to this region 
they perceive below them a great fire. While the bad are in 
danger of being burned. the good get safe to Nurunderi.* 

Dawson tells us that the aborigines of Australia believe 
that Muuruup, the bad spirit, lives under the ground in a place 
calied Ummekulleen, from which no human being has ever 
returned to tell about its nature. However, we mect with a 
belief that there is nothing but fire there and thut the souls 
of bad people get neither meat nor drink and are dreadfully 


1 Dawson, Australian Aborigines, p. St. 
® Finon and Howitt, Kamilaroi and Kurnai, p. 278. 
? Thomas, The Natives of Austratia, p. 204, 

* Bid. 

4 Taplin, The South Australian Aborigines, p. 38. 
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tossed about by a number of evil spirits under the guidance 
of Muuruup.’* 


Inp1a 
The Kurmi, a cultivating caste of India, think that the soul 
is judged before Yama. The length of time it remains chained 
to a pillar of flame is in proportion to the sins of the deceased.” 
In the Rig-Veda hints of punishment awaiting evil doers 
are not in evidence,> but in the Atharva-Veda‘ and the 
Brahmanas‘ good and evil are said to produce hell or happiness. 


Srezeia 


‘The deceased among the Chukchee who were unkind to dogs 
are attacked by them as they enter the lower realms. The 
entrance to the country of the shadows of the Koryak is guarded 
by dogs and if a person beat dogs during his life he is refused 
admittance. However, what seems at first sight an ethical 
conception may be interpreted differently when we hear 
that these dog guardians are open to bribery. Fish fins are 
put into the mittens of the deceased to accomplish this 
purpose.” 

The Chukchee provide no dead man with reindeer taken 
from another’s herd, with strange clothes, nor with anything 
stolen or obtained unlawfully, for in the underground world 
all such things would be seized by the family of the individual 
to whom they belonged." 


1 Dawson, Australian Aborigines, pp. 50-51, 

* The Mat-Iéabdraw a distinction between the treatment which the good 
and bad receive, Whereas the good Indian goes to the happy region aouth- 
ward in the great ocean, the bad one tranamigrates into grizzly bear, the 
personification of sin. (Powers, Contributions to North American Ethnology, 
Vol. Poo quoted by Yarrow, p. 106.) 

* Russell, Tribes and Castes ‘oh India, Vol. IV, p. 80. 
* Rv., U, 29,6; LIT, 20, 8. 
pt Ae Il, 14,3; V, i, 3. 
* Catapatha ‘Brahmana, XI, 6, 1. 
1B ras, The Ohubehes, J.N.P.i., Vol. YEE (290. p. 935. 
i The Koryak, J-N-P-B., Vol. Vie 

: Begone ‘Tha Ohukohse, JN-P-E., Vol. VIL Pioon . 336, 

‘The Satives of Alnaia think that men go up to the realms of the sir 
whereas bad men go down in the (Dall, Resources of Alaska, p. $83.) 

The Yurok of California believe that the dead must cross a very long pole 
whiob bridges a chasm in a mysterious region. The length of time a fire which 
guidea the spirit to the other world far sway is left burning at the grave 
depends upon the charscter of the devessed. A righteous soul resclion ite 
destination eo sooner than a wicked one. (Powers, Contributions to North 
American ‘Ethnology (1877). Vol. Up. 88.) ‘Beasels of the Polavis expedition 

said there was a similar belief among the Eskimo. (Yerrow, Mortuary 
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DgPENDENT UPON THE PHysiCaL CONDITION OF THE DECEASED 
MELANESIA 

In Normandy Islands we find the belief that no one who 
had sores could reach the place where happy people live in 
Bwebweso.' 


Ipka oF THE Pace or Sosovrn arrer Deatu Invurencen 
BY Renieiovs Practices 
Hinpv 

Among the Hindus we find the conception that the dead 
entered the realms of the sun. We read that if the smoke 
which consumed the dead body was carried straight upward 
the dead gained Heaven; if not, he remained on earth. In 
the Puranas, Yama, the God of the Dead who is axsumed to 
have been the first to “ spy out the path to the other world " 
is called “Child of the Sun”. Yama's abode is where the 
dead heroes congregate. The fathers who died in ages past 
are looked after by him as he sits drinking with the gods 
underneath a fair tree.” The place is not definitely located, 
but since Yama’s habitation in the sky is supposed to he identi- 
eal with the sun, in several passages, the prevailing con- 
ception is that the dead entered the realm of the sun whore 
Yuma received them. ‘“ My home is there where are the sun’s 
rays”. ‘The dead shall go to Yama to the fathers, the 
seers that guard the sun ”.* 

If we glance at the religious ideas of the Hindus, we shall 
see the prominence of the worship of the personified forcea 
of nature, and of special significance in this connection is the 
importance of the sun in their pantheon of yods. Here we 
think we have a definite connection between the Hindu 








Customs of the North American Intuins, p. 103.) When # docoasod mombor 
of the Hidatss community arrives at the ” village of tho dead,” his valour, 
self-denial, and ambition receive heir rewurd, for in all places the samo 
treatment is accorded him. In these regions we find the name attitude as in 
the land of the living ; “ tho brave man is honoured and the coward dospizod." 
(Mathews, “ Ethnology and Philology of the Hidatsa Indians”, United Statew 
Geological Survey of Territory (1877), p. 409). The Chippewas think that in 
the land of souls all receive treatment according to their morits ; the good 
suffer no pain, they have uo duties and dance and sing and feed upon munh- 
rooms. The wicked are haunted by visions of those whom they wronged and 
the ghosts of such ill-treated ones take vengeance upon their former oppressors, 
(Long's Expedition, Vol. T1 (1824), p. 158, quoted by Yarrow, p. 105.) 
¥ Brown, Melanesians and Polynesians, p. 400, 
* Av. 1, 35, 6; X, 64,3; X, 1, 9. 
4 Ao. I, 108,95 X, 154, 4-5. 
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conception of the place of sojourn after death and their 
worship of the personified forces of nature.* 


ConnEcTeD with Sociay InrRacrTIons 


MxLANESIA 
Among the Fijians the ghosts of men who committed no 

murder in their lives are punished by being forced to pound 
muck with clubs. Those who had not their ears bored while 
on earth are compelled to wander in Hades carrying on their 
shoulders one of the logs of wood, on which bark cloth is beaten 
out with mallets, and are ridiculed by all who see them. 
Women wh ohave not been tattooed in their lifetime are pursued 
by female ghosta who continually scratch and Jacerate them 
with shells or scrape the flesh from the bones and bake it into 
bread for the gods. Those who have caused the gods to be 
displeased are placed on their faces and transformed into 
taro beds.' The Koita think that if any person were so 
unfortunate as to be buried without having a hole bored in his 
nose, since this is a custom practised in life, he would have to 
wander in the other world with a creature like a slow-worm.* 
The Motu, a tribe of fishermen and potters, who live in and 
about Port Moresby in British New Guinea, cannot enter the 
blessed realms without bored noses. These people bore holes 
in their noses and insert ornaments in the openings. This 
is done to children of about six years and the operation is 
supposed to facilitate the passage of the spirit to the happy 
land. If such a ceremony were neglected, the ghost would 
be compelled to sojourn in a bad land called Tageani with 
little food and no betel-nuts.* Before the natives of Araga, 

* ‘Tho form of the Egyptian pyramid wes determined by the religion of 
the Egyptians since the pyramidel form was secred to the Sun-god. Breasted 
bas brought to our notice that the king was buried under the very symbol of 
the Sun-god which stood in the Holy of Holies in the Sun Temple at Holiopolie, 
8 symbol which from the day of hia creation by the gode, he took in the form 
of a phoonix, and when the gigantic heights of the pyramid towered above the 
king's tomb it was the loftiest object which greeted the Sun-god. Further- 
more, he says, that entirely in keeping with their interpretation of the 
significance of the pyramid form is ite subsequent mortuary use. A largo 
number of stone pyramids have been found in the cemoterios of later times 
and the inscriptions over these represent the deceased addressing » hymn to 
the Sun-god. (Breasted, Development of Religion and Thought in Anctent 
Egypt, pp. 72-73.) 

1 Williama, Fiji and the Fijians, Vol. 1, p. 247. 

* Frazer, Belief in Immortality, Vol. 1, pp. 194-195. 

* Lawes, ‘ Ethnological Notes on the Motu, Koitapu, or Koiari Tribes 
of New Guinea”, J-A.J., Vol. VIII (1879), p. 370. 
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Pentecost, reach Banoi, the land of the dead, they muat pags 
agea. A shark which is lurking below a tree from which the 
souls jump, bites off the noses of those who have not killed 
pigs in accordance with the customs of the island.' 

The natives of Aurora believe that at the mouth of the 
hollow which leads to Banoi, the land of the dead, a huge 
pig stands ready to devour all those who in their lifetime 
have not planted the emba, pandanus, from which mats aro 
made. Here also a ghost who has not had his curs piervod 
is not allowed to drink water. Those ghosts who in their 
lifetime have not joined the Suge hang like flying foxes npon 
the trees.” 


Inpra 
Tf a member of the Kurmi caste sjrills salt. after death he 
must gather in Pata (hell) each grain with his eyelids.* 


Puace or Sogourn arTer Deati AFFECTED BY EiNviRON- 
MENTAI. CONDITIONS 

MEUANESIA 

Connected with a belief in an underground Hades we find 
the presence of volcanic activity. Thus in Southern Melanesia, 
where the belief in an underground world is conspicuous, 
there are many evidences of voleanic activity. Likewise 
we find the same belief farther north, in Santa Cruz, Savo, 
Bougainville. Again, this correlation holds good for Polynesia, 
because in the Samoan Islands it is the belief that the dead go 
to an underground world through an entrance on the active 
voleanic island of Savaii, and the belicf in an underground 
realm is also present in New Zealand where we find evidence 
of volcanic activity. Furthermore, in such islands as ‘Tahiti 
where there are no volcanoes, a conception in regard to an 
underground world is either absent or exceedingly vague.’ 

Lolomboetogitogi is the abode of the dead for the natives 
of Lepers’ Island and descent to it is by » volcanic vent near 
the lake. Beside the lake on the further side, which no man 
has ever been known toreach, is a volcanic vent which sends 
up clouds of steam. Men go up to the nearer side of the lake 


1 Gpiinaton, Melanesians, p. 267. 





1 Randi, Pribes and Castes of India, Vol. IN, p. 
« Rivers, Hietory of Melanesian Society, Vol. I, p. 3s. 
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and climb a tree which overlooks it; they then cry aloud to 
Negalevu, the spirit in the land of the dead, who receives the 
newcomers, to give indication that he is there, and 6 column 
of steam goes up.’ The natives of Santa Cruz in the Solomon 
Islands also imagine that the ghosts of the dead go to the ground 
volcano Tamami where they are burnt in the crater or remain 
in the fiery region.” 

Each tribe among the Fijians filled in the details of the 
mythical land to agree with its own geographical position.5 


Location or Lanp oF THE DEAD DEPENDENT UPON 
Economic ConDITIONS 
M&LANESIA 


Some of the natives of the Gazelle Peninsula in New Britain 
think that the home of the spirits is in Nakanei, where they 
procure their shell money. Others are of the opinion that it 
is in the islands near Cape Takes.‘ 


Arrecrep By Metuop or Disposat or rat Bopy 
Invia . 


The Kurmi caste believe that the deceased will go to heaven 
if the body is thrown into the water.** 


Rares AFFECTED BY TRADITION 
SrpERia 


The practice of the Koryak and the Chukchee to prevent 
the return of the ghost is identical with the episodes in the 
tales of the “ Magic Flight”. The imitation of the action 
of the magpie of the world of the dead, performed at the 
funeral of a Koryak child, with the ostensible object of inform- 
ing the deceased that she was passing into another world 
and must not again return to her former haunts, the strewing 

1 Codi » Melanesians, 285-286. 
eee eee 
2 Frazer, Beltef in Immortality, Vol. I, LP. 462. 
* Kleintitechen, Die Kastenbewohner der Gazelishalbinsel, p. 225 et neq., 
quoted by Frazer, p. 406. 
* Russell, The Tribes and Castes of India, Vol. IV, p. 73. 
* ‘The Tlinkets have an ides that the bodies of those who are cremated 





Pleaded i 
fear the cold. Why should I go shivering through all the ages end distances 
of the next world?" (Pelvoff, ‘report ‘on the Population, Indusiries and 
Resources of Alaska, Tenth census of the U.8., p. 175.) 
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of twigs about the pyre which represented a dense forest, 
the drawing of a line across which the mourners jump, might 
be mentioned in this connection. Then. too. among the 
Chukchee we find other customs accentuated such as are 
characteristic of the “Magic Flight” tale. A cup and a 
bunch of grass are hidden separately with the idea that once 
will transform iteelf into a sea and the other into a forest. 
By such devices the hero and the heroine escape in the 
Magical Flight from the ogre.'* 


TRANSMIGRATION DEPENDENT Uron EXpLoirs 


The natives of Encounter Bay believe thet animals were 
originally men who performed great prodiyies and at lust 
transformed themselves into different animals.” 


+ Jocholson, The Koryak, J.N.P.#., Vol. VI (1905), p. 112; Kbogores, 
The Chukches, JN-P.E., Vol. Vol. CH (1907), 828. wi 


discussed on 
* Moyer, The Aborigine! of Encounter Bay Tribe, p. 202. 


CHAPTER XXII 
CULT OF THE DEAD 


Arrzorep By Rank 
MBELANESIA 


Tur ghost of a distinguished man is worshipped and is looked 
upon as very potent in ita influence since it retains the powers 
which belonged to it in life, but the ghosta of insignificant 
persons are regarded with the same indifference as before.' 
While the ghosts of the powerful are worshipped, those of 
ordinary people are disregarded and are not identified with 
the ghosts which are worshipped.” It is significant to note 
that the great people who are buried on land turn into land 
ghosts, and the commoners who are sunk into the sea become 
sea ghosts. In Florida, two days after the death of a chief 
or of any person who was much esteemed, the relatives and 
friends assemble and hold a funeral feast.* 

At Bogota in the Island of Ysabel, a chief is buried with 
his head near the surface, and a fire is kept burning over the 
grave so that the akull may be taken up and preserved in the 
house of his successor. The deceased now becomes a tindadho 
to be worshipped.‘ The preservation of the skulls and bones 
of chiefs, their wives, and other members of their families 
at Mafulu in British New Guinea and the dipping of them into 
the blood of pigs at great festivals every fifteen or twenty 
years is regarded by Frazer as a device for propitiating the 
ghost of the person to whom the bones formerly belonged.® 
AUSTRALIA 

When the deceased is a person of great importance, the 
Dieri place food for many days on the grave and in winter 
they kindle a fire so that the ghost may warm himseif.® 

a i i 3 

- Gprasion, Melanesians, pp. 263-254. 
® Ibid, p. 255. 

4 Ibid, p. 257. 


+ Fraser, Belief in Immortality, Vol. 3, p. 200. 

* Howitt, Native Tribee of South-East Australia, p. 448. 

{Note.—Many illustrations pertaining to the “ Cult of the Dead” have 
already been given under the heads of “ Feasts" and " Life after Desth ", 
and are not repeated here.) 
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INFLUENCED BY SEX 
MELaNEsEA 

In San Cristoval and Florida when public sacrifices are 
offered to ghosts, boys or men are permitted to be present, 
but no women.' 

At Lakona in Santa Maria the death feast lasts only tive 
days for a woman and six for a man.” 

At Saa it is believed that no woman's host can have a 
lio'a (power) ; it is nothing more than akalo, a mere departed 
soul.? 

AUSTRALIA 


The New Hollanders believe that most of the Ingnas are 
the malign spirits of departed black men who have been denied 
burial rites but there are no female Ingnas. According to the 
interpretation of Oldfield, this shows the low estimutiun in 
which the female is held by the Australian aboriginos, and as 
@ consequence females have no souls.‘ 

Inpia 


Great respect was shown to the memory of such Tottiya 
women who observed the custom of suttee. Small tombs 
were erected in their honour on the high road and at these 
oblations were offered once a year to the Manes of deceased 
heroines.” 

Dubois tells us that those who practised suttee were deified. 
Vows are made and prayers addressed to them and their 
intercession is sought in times of sickness and death. Women 
who have Leen courageous enough to suffer death in this way 
are numbered among the divinities. Crowds of devotees 
come to offer them sacrifice and to invoke their protection.® 


Forore Lire tyricencen sy AGE 
AUSTRALIA 


It is a belief of some tribes of Western Victoria that children 
under four or five years have no souls, no future life, and are 
not worshipped. . 

1 Codrington, Melanesians, p. 288. 
® Ibid, p. 273, 
1 Bids p 262. 
afield. The Aborigines of Australia", Transactions of the Kthnon 
logical Boctery. ., Vol. IIT (1865), p. 
* ‘Thurston, Castes and Triber nite, Vol. VI, p. 195, 
* Dubois, Hindu Manners, Custome and Ceremonies, p. 367. 
7 Daweon, Australian Aborigines, p. 51. 
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Rewiexous ConcErTions DEPENDENT UPON THE KIND oF 
Drate 
MELANESIA 

In British New Guinea the ghosts of women who die in child- 
bed, people who hang themselves, those who are devoured 
by crocodiles, and men beheaded in battle are especially 
dreaded.! 

The natives of Northern Melanesia draw a line of demarca- 
tion between offerings to the soul of a man who died a natural 
death and offerings to the soul of a man who has been killed 
in a fight. Although they place the former in a living tree, 
they leave the latter on a dead tree.” 

The Yabims of Dutch New Guinea fear ghosts, especially 
those of slain men.* 


INDIA 

Among the Khasis, if a man dies by a sword before the 
body can be burnt, a black hen must be sacrificed to Ka Tyrut, 
the goddess of Death, a goat is offered to U Syngkai Bamon, 
and a sow to Ka Ramshandi, both evil deities. The same 
ceremony is gone through for a murdered man. Similar 
pujus are offered with the exception of the sacrifice to U 
Syngkai, when one is drowned or killed by wild animals.‘ 

The Muduwans do not propitiate the spirits of those killed 
by accident or dying a violent death.* 


Reicious Beers AssOCcIaTED WITH CHARACTER 


AUSTRALIA 
The Narrinyeri dread particularly the ghosta of men of a 
domineering and revengeful disposition, and worship them.* 


INFLUENCED BY SuB-CLass CONSIDERATIONS 
Among the Binbinga tribe, the breaking of the silence 
ban of the women is followed by a ceremony, the object of 
which is to brush them with burning twigs. Before this 
takes place, the lubras send the supply to the men and it ia 


1 Landtman, Wanderings of the Dead in the Folk-Lore of the Kiwai- 
Speaking Papuans, Festekrift tillagnad, Westermarck, pp. 50-66. 
* Fraser, Belief in Immortality, Vol. I, p. 397. 
* Frazer, Payche's Task, p. 63. 
* Gurdon, The Khasia, p. 138. 
» Thurston, Tribes and Castes of India, Vol. V, p. 96. 
¢ Taplin, “The Narsinyori,” Native Tribes of South Austratia, p. 19. 
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given to certain ones of their number such distribution dopend- 
ing upon the sub-class to which the deceased belonged.' 


Rites ConnecteD wirn Puratry anv Kinsnir RELATIONS 


MELANESIA 

In Lepers’ Island we find it a custom on the hundredth day 
after a death for all the people to assemble in the middle of 
the village; a man of waivung division te which the deceased 
does not belong, one near to him by male descent, mounta a 
tree and calls the names of the deceased one after xnother,” 


InFiveNceD BY Rexigiovs [peas 
MELANESIA 

In the Solomon Islands the worship of ghosts ia influenced 
by the natives’ concept of mana.* The ghost which is wor- 
shipped is the spirit of a man who in his lifetime had mana 
in him, whereas the souls of common men are “ nobodies ”, 
either before or after death. The impersonal power, which 
permeated the individual before death, is still characteristic 
of his ghost after déath, and is even more pronounced. Since 
this force is supposed to be active after death, someone will 
claim special acquaintance with the ghost. If this power 
manifests itself, then the deceased is regarded as worthy of 
receiving offerings, of being invoked ; if not, he is disregarded 
for all time.‘ 

It is interesting to note that in the Solomon Islands super- 
natural power and mana may be acquired through ghosts. 
Tf a man ia a grown warrior, it is not because of certain brave 
and desirable characteristics which are innate in him ; it is 
because he is inspired by the ghost of a dead warrior. Ali 
other virtues are attributable to the same source.® Thus 
only the ghosts of important people are worshipped while 
the ghosts of ordinary people are feared and no worship is 
accorded them. Likewise the ghosta of those who have 
recently died are regarded as more powerful than those who 
have passed away at some remote period." 

1 Spencer and Gillen, Northern Tribes of Central Australia, p. 554. 


gion, Melanesians, p, 286. 
: ea, p. 126. 


: te pp. 120, 253-254. 
* Ibid, p. 258. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
CONCLUSION 


In considering the question of the disposal of the dead, 
we find that far more motives prompting various methods of 
buria enter into this complex, than in any other phase of the 
death-situation. Perhaps these may account for the numerous 
ways of disposing of a dead body found among all peoples, 
including those of widely scattered areas and representing 
every possible degree of culture and environment. The 
main consideration which seems to have actuated different 
ways of burial in the same tribe, embracing not only the manner 
of the disposal of the dead, but also certain definite ceremonials 
connected with the death ritual, is the rank of the individual. 
This is most strikingly emphasized in all the areas in which 
we are specifically interested, with the possible exception of 
the Siberian one, and here we find that although the unburied 
body of an ordinary man fills the Yahut with horror, even 
nature becoming especially turbulent, and violent winds 
and mysterious noises are everywhere heard, yet when a 
shaman dies, these manifestations assume tremendous pro- 
portions.’ Naturally we would not expect to find rank differ- 
ences in connection with burial stressed among the Siberian 
natives, for here the social organization has the family for its 
unit, and no line of demarcation is drawn between the social 
status of individuals, with the possible exception of the 
shaman, who has more power than an ordinary member of 
the community. Since the investigation shows that customs 
are so entwined with the cultural and social setting, we would 
not look for any other result. Again, as we would expect, the 
more aristocratic the society, the more stress is Jaid upon the 
burial of the higher class, whereas in a democratic society 
rank considerations would be almost eliminated, or certainly 
relegated to the background. It is here as it is with taboo— 


1 B.HR., Vol. XLVI, p. 211. 
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the higher the rank of the individual, the greater is the sanctity 
associated with him, and thus every expedient must be resorted. 
to, not only to render him homage, but to propitiate his 
departed spirit. 

It is significant that we find methods of burial correlated 
with kinship, sub-class, class, clan, phratry and tribe affitia- 
tions. Here we see that every phase of social organization 
characteristic of our areas is represented in the disposal of 
the dead. Again, the very close identification of conduct and 
rites with the social structure is in evidence ; indood, the 
correlation is so marked in many instances, that it is impossible 
to divorce a rite or ceremony from its cultural setting ; 
congidered in any other light it becomes absolutely meaning- 
less. Not only do we find various units in the social organiza- 
tion represented, but the status of the individual, too, comes 
in for recognition. An examination of the data makes it 
evident that few are the cases of virginity und likewise 
bachelors are almost unknown among primitives. In the 
Australian area especially we find such a condition unheard of ; 
as a result, the status of the individual receives no con- 
sideration, whereas among the Siberians and Melanesians 
we find dire penalties meted out to the ghosts of the unmarried. 
In addition to continuing their woeful unmarried state in the 
future realms, severe punishments are inflicted upon them. 

Sex differences too figure very prominently in the ceremonies 
connected with burial. Especially is this seen when the body 
ia being disposed of as well as in the mourning stipulations, 
including questions of attire, silence injunctions, seclusion 
impositions, and other taboos. Then too this conrideration 
enters, although in a less prominent degree, in what has alroady 
been characterized as the cult of the dead, in funeral rites 
not coming under the category of mourning observances, 
and in ideas concerning future life, embracing reincarnation 
theories. As was intimated before, various psychological 
Teasons may be advanced to account for woman’s promin- 
ence in death-rites. The idea that woman belongs to the 
weaker sex is “merged into the concept of woman as a 
mysterious person; she is more or less a potential witch ”.' 
But once more it must be noted that this sex differentiation is 





1 Crawley, The Mystic Rose, p. 206. 
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not @ special characteristic of the ritual concerned with the 
dead. Not only are sex differences reflected in the daily 
materialistic life of the people, and in various forms of economic 
activity, but in religious observances and many secret societies, 
in initiation rites and governmental activities, in questions of 
descent and inheritance, in the domain of art; indeed the 
line of demarcation is drawn most definitely in every form of 
social, political, and religious activity. 

That certain specific occupations and activities should be 
assigned to man and others to woman in the death-complex, 
then, occasions us no surprise, for an examination of various 
primitive areas shows that whereas hunting is always the work 
of man, gathering produce falis to the lot of woman. Since 
this is ao, we would expect inventions which are identified 
with hunting ascribed to men, and those correlated with 
household activities attributed to women. We find that 
those occupations which require slowness of movement 
depend upon the female sex, while those entailing rapidity 
belong to males. Whenever the food is stationary the 
work is done by the woman, and this explains why garden 
culture is always in her hands, The same holds good in the 
other occupations. Among the Iroquois, for instance, the 
art work of the women is confined to embroidered plant and 
flower decorations, and that of the men to animal representa- 
tions on wampum and wood carvings. If we find this division 
of labour in different phases in the economic life of the primi- 
tive, we certainly would expect to find it emphasized in the 
death-situation. 

The primitive seems to be concerned with the problem of 
life after death, if we may judge from the prominence which 
this attitude assumes in the death-complex. In many 
instances the kind of death determines the disposal of the 
body, the nature of life after death, the kind of offerings to 
be made to the deceased, and various ceremonials of a ritual- 
istic character. 

Naturally we would expect myths to exert a most appreci- 
able influence upon many specific phases in connection with 
death such as the disposal of the body, the origin of death and 
life after death. Therefore, we are not surprised to find 
conceptions concerning the manner of burial, the orientation 
of the dead, the birthplace of the deceased, the reasons for 
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the origin of death inextricably connoctod with myths 
accounting for these customs. Tho question to be considered 
is whether the myth or the custom is primary or secondary. 
Here we must stress the point of view that customs seom to 
be in evidence first, and the tale itself and also as the roasons 
given in myths accounting for certain actions or ceremonics 
appear as a later development. Thus in the Banks Island and 
Lepers’ Island and numerous other similar tales doaling 
with the origin of death, the reasons accounting for such a 
phenomenon are detached. so to speak, from the rest of tho 
narrative, and create the impression that they are artificially 
interposed. When the tendency arises to explain mo 
or conventional conduct, secondary explanations are given 
which may have no connection with the historical source of 
the actions. Although many of the tales cited aro introduced 
specifically to explain the death-situation, yet many may bo 
put to a different use, such as those dealing with the waning 
and waxing of the moon. Clothed as these myths are in the 
garb of human experience, the cosmic consideration, as well 
as the observation of nature, figures in their composition. 
The fundamental idea is the same although the incidents 
differ.) 

It is hardly necessary to add that myths are associated 
with every form of human endeavour; they seem to be a 
natural means of accounting for all phases of life, both materinl 
and spiritual. 

Despite the fact that we find definite referonces to show 
us that frequently the ethical conceptions of the primitive are 
at variance from ours, an examination of the motives which 
seem to influence some savages reveals the fact that these 
are prompted by a moral attitude such as we would expert 
of a member of a more advanced civilization. Thus, in some 
instances, such as in the disposal of the body and the kind of 
life after death which the deceased is supposed to follow, 
we find certain clearly defined ethical considerations. Even 
in those cases where the conception is not in accord with our ‘ 
ideas, we feel perfectly justified in classing these attitudes 
under the category of the moral, for, from the point of view 
of the savage, they undoubtedly are so; however their 


“Tho Development of Folk-Tales and Mytha", Ths Scientific 
Monuhiy, Vol, III (1916), pp. 335-343. 
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ideas of right and wrong may differ from our conception of 
these attributes. 

Although our concept of the sacredness of human life 
and the equality of people is very different from the primitive 
idea, yet feelings of sympathy and pity, of filial and paternal 
love, enter both. However, our conduct and that of the 
primitive are different in reference to social units. The 
individuals of other groups are not looked upon by the savage 
as “human beings” and this attitude develops into a deep- 
seated feeling between members of one tribe and outsiders. 
This would account, not only in large measure for the great 
difference in ethical behaviour among primitives and our- 
selves, but would help to explain various phases of the ethical 
problem. Thus in Siberia, as well as in other areas, we find 
the belief that a person continues his existence in the same 
state in which he died. Because of their intense desire to 
perpetuate their existence as a whole people, a son will kill 
his aged father frequently at his own request before the period 
of decline seta in ; whereas the desire of individuals of advanced 
modern society is to protect their parents, the wish of the 
members of some primitive communities is to kill them, 
thereby not only affording comfort to the deceased, but 
insuring a continuance of group solidarity. The relation 
between instinctive feeling and social ethics is constant 
throughout the whole range of mankind. These concepts 
are dependent upon the type of society, and thus we frequently 
find various ethical considerations regulated by social rank 
and hemmed in by social customs. The connection between 
class interests and the wider ethical relations of mankind 
is always apparent. 

Naturally ethical concepts are not confined to the death- 
complex alone, since, because of their very nature, they 
cannot be divorced from the social, political, materia], or 
spiritual questions which confront a community. 

Although age differences enter into the death-complex, 
yet the réle they play is very insignificant, as they are chiefly 
reflected in but two aspects of the complex, namely, the 
disposal of the dead, and life after death ; however, in a few 
instances they are apparent also in mourning rites. 

This age difference is concerned mainly with the method 
of the disposal of the body. In early Roman and Vedic times 
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the bodies of adults were cremated and those of children 
buried. Again, many cases are cited where childron are buried 
near their mothers’ huts, in the closest possible proximity 
to their dwelling-places. This method seems to have been 
instituted with the object of facilitating re-birth, and naturally 
thia would apply to children rather than to those of matnrer 
age. The spirits of the very young and decrepit are looked 
upon as less dangerous in their noxious influence than 
those in the prime of life, and the feeling of droad uaually 
associated with dead bodies appears in such cases reduced to a 
minimum. 

The question too would suggest itself as to why, in the 
regions specified, burial was resorted to for young childron 
instead of cremation which was the usual mode of disposal 
in these areas. 

A glance into the manner of disposal of the dead body 
makes it evident that cremation is more often practise than 
any other method. This makes us ponder the reason. ‘To 80 
many primitives, cremation appears as a far moro officacious 
means of getting rid of the dead than either burial, exposure, 
or preservation. Burning is not only supposed to destroy 
the dead body most effectively and thus to prevent the 
possible return of the ghost, but cremation is regarded aa a 
purifying agency, and likewise prevents hostile tribox and 
wild animals from getting possession of the corpse. Among 
the Hindus, for instance, the idea is expressed that if the 
smoke goes directly upward, the deceased will reach the 
happy realms, The same conception is found among the 
Koryak, but in the case of children, the primitive must have 
Jooked upon their spirits as insignificant and not worthy of the 
usual method of procedure which perhaps entails more effort. 
This is especially true in regard to the Hindu ceremonial. 
Again, primitive man must have regarded the ghosts of young 
children and the very old as non-capable of inflicting injury ; 
particularly since existence in the other world was often looked 
upon as @ continuance of life here, a decrepit individual could 
not inflict much harm upon the survivors, and the ghosts 
of children certainly could not have been placed in the category 
of the powerful. 

Environmental conditions also figure in the discuesion, but 
they, too, occupy a most unimportant place when compared 
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with the frequency with which other elements in the death- 
situation occur. Thus they often determine the kind of 
buria] and play a part relative to the nature and location of the 
realms to which the dead are assigned ; but their significance 
is reduced to 8 minimum ; indeed, it is evident that only 
the exigencies of the occasion force the environmental issue 
to enter the complex. It is only natural for a primitive who 
lives in @ volcanic neighbourhood to associate the location 
of the realms of the dead and their mysterious atmosphere, 
with such a phenomenon which must appear to them as 
unknowable and unfathomable as volcanic activity. 

If environment is a basic determinant in culture, as is so 
often claimed, why, we ask, do we find so few of the elements 
of our complex associated with environmental considerations ? 
A comparative study reveals the fact that environmental 
issues assume no more important réle in other complexes 
than they do in the death-situation. This examination then 
of concrete data makes us take issue with the theories of 
Ratzel, Semple, Huntington, Myres, and others, who seem 
to regard environment as a categorical determinant in culture. 
Although we are cognizant of the potency of environ- 
mental considerations as factors, yet we exe not willing to 
endorse the drastic utterances of Huntington in his Pulse 
of Asia who holds that geography is at the foundation of 
history. 

Again, religious concepts are not prominently identified 
with burial rites. Outside of a few in connection with the 
disposal of the body and those identified with sun worship, 
the prominence of the mana concept in Melanesia with ite 
appreciable influence upon the cult of the dead, religious 
practices in connection with the place of sojourn of the dead, 
and a few insignificant allusions, religious beliefs as such are 
hardly in evidence in the death-complex. What might 
possibly be interpreted as a religious attitude, although with 
the faintest degree of probability, are certain animal beliefs 
at places called keno which affect the manner of disposal 
of the dead, and certain totemic considerations which can 
hardly be classed as coming under the category of the 
religious. The claim may be made by some that, since ideas 
of the future world play such an important réle in our subject, 
decided religious attitudes should enter largely into our 
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problem. That this argument is erroneous and cannot be 
verified, is evident from concrete material. 

Since the dread attitude toward the corpse is overwhelmingly 
manifest, it is only natural that means should be taken to 
propitiate the departed spirit; indeed, propitiation of the 
ghost is inseparably linked with all phases of the death- 
complex. 

When we speak of religion we are inclined to consider emo- 
tional states only, but the primitive not only permits the 
emotional to enter his make-up, but also a will-power figures 
prominently in the object which he fears. Although fear itaelf 
is not a religious feeling, yet when it is looked upon as an 
evidence of will-power in the thing feared, it becomes per- 
meated with the religious. Because of this conception, a 
protective charm must be adopted. Such a charm must bo 
looked upon as directed against contamination, or as an 
amulet which has a certain inherent will-power of religious 
significance. Again, the characteristic form in which this 
will-power manifests itself is in motion—motion ofton in the 
sense of change. Now, a change of the most decided nature 
has been caused by the death-situation ; the same individual 
who before has figured in the midst of the activities of life, 
is now a passive agent. To mect this novel situation, some 
charm must be brought into play or some device adopted 
to gain control over this will-power, or to assure the departed 
spirit thet nothing shall be overlooked to gain its goodwill. 
The compulsion tendency perhaps may manifest itself on the 
part of the survivors, as is evident from the many instances 
we have cited where means are employed to prevent tho 
return of the spirit of the deceased. Then a friendly attitude 
is often displayed, such a tendency often taking the form 
of service to the departed tribesmen. This may in part 
account for the many offerings which we find so closely associ- 
ated with the death ritual. Mere friendliness is often sub- 
stituted for service and thus & more intimate connection is 
established between the living and the dead. The mind of 
the primitive is constantly confronted by things which he 
does not understand, and when these refer to significant 
phases of his life, his emotions are stirred to their depths. 
Such is eminently the case in the death-situation. At the 
contemplation of death the savage is plunged into a state 
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of intense excitement; perplexed, he asks the question, 
“What is it that has happened here”? Hence we have the 
beginning of a certain kind of rational experience. 

We have stated that this attitude toward the corpse which 
we have attempted to characterize is not only identified with 
the dead body, but with anything which is peculiarly strange 
and mysterious. Thus thunder and lightning and other 
phenomena of nature are regarded as potent influences in the 
life of a primitive and are conceived of as the manifestations 
of a will-power which ought to be propitiated. Even the sight 
of a snake causes a natural revulsion toward this reptile, 
and if we look into the customs of savages, we will find the 
snake identified with many religious practices. 

In line, then, with our argument, we are not surprised to 
find not only every expedient resorted to by the survivors 
to win favourable recognition from the dead spirit, but specific 
mourning customs instituted in which taboos are most con- 
spicuous, and in time an elaborate cult of the dead is established 
including feasts and offerings. The ideas of future life, then, 
which form part of the death-complex flow naturally from 
the peculiar character of the death-situation. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
CONCLUSION (continued) 


Wz are now in a position to ask ourselves whether the method 
we have used is justifiable, and if the results of the investign- 
tion are valid if applied to general death customs. Can the 
deductions, formulated upon the basis of an intensive study 
of four areas about which trustworthy information exists 
and with some heterogeneous material introduced from 
promiscuous sections, representing people of various national- 
ities and degrees of culture, be extended into a generaliza- 
tion concerning the death customs of the world? The 
similarities found in different areas point to a uniform line of 
development, and would, we claim, appear in others. The 
differences show most markedly an association of death 
customs with other social and cultural aspects, and it ix 
feasible to assume that differences manifest local influences 
and would in many cases be a direct refiex of the cultural 
setting. We have seen how various phases of culture rewt 
upon the death-situation. 

The death-complex receives its colouring from death itself, 
from the fact that death always and constantly ocours, from 
certain psychological considerations, and from the cultural 
background. This study has been an investigation of these 
influences and causes which determine similarities and differ- 
ences, and an attempt has been made to show how, in a 
definite number of instances, customs which seem to have 
no psychological connection with the death-complex become 
identified with it. Then, too, although many features of the 
death-situation are often inextricably bound up with the 
cultural or historical setting, yet psychological reactions may 
bring about similarities of ideas without considering the 
cultural background. Certain specific stimuli may explain 
similarities in the reaction of the mind. Granted that this 
be so, the opportunity is opened up for interpretations through 
independent development. Our deductions make us take 
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issue with Hocart, who claims that if ethnology is to become a 
science it must postulate that the same cause cannot produce 
different results. As customs are often represented as due 
to certain instinctive tendencies, we would then expect that 
a definite custom would appear whenever the same psycho- 
logical setting is in evidence. However, the assumption is 
not in accord with the facts of the death-situation. Although 
we perceive that mourning customs seem to be universally 
practised and appear to be prompted by many of the same 
considerations, yet we have found instances in which they are 
not in evidence. Notwithstanding that the general attitude 
toward a dead body causes most zealous precautions to be 
taken in regard to the disposal of a corpse, yet among the 
Yerkla-mining the body of a deceased member of a community 
is entirely neglected. Thus concrete evidence shows that 
the same fact may develop along divergent lines. 

Our conclusions show that it is unscientific to assert dogmati- 
cally a single origin for a practice of like character found in 
somany areas. In other specific instances outside of the death- 
situation very definite concrete evidence shows that different 
traits based upon common tendencies follow divergent lines, 
each independent of the other. From this it would seem 
that we have no authority to speak of a uniform line of develop- 
ment which carries mankind from one stage to another. 
Perhaps the certain kinds of parallel sequence which we find 
marking the advance of cultural development in all parts 
of the world are due not so much to historical causes as to 
psychological ones; indeed, our analysis of the elements 
of the death-complex argues for the validity of this conception.* 

To the scientist it must seem uncritical to adopt the method 
of the English classical ethnologists who have stressed indepen- 
dent development at the exclusion of all other theories, and 
that of Grebner' and Foy who claim that all cultural 

* While all culture is acquired, yet there must be certain dominant 
instincts which participate in cultural settings ; but to explain the facts of 
culture it ia necessary to know the history of the case, for neither mental 
attributes nor biological characteristics are of significance in attempting 
to account for the origin of specific cultural traits. Individual peyohological 
and biological methods may be applied to explain the problems connected 
with man’s innate nature, but when general cultural considerations are 
involved, the historical relations of the people must be examined, as well as 
the social psychological aspects, 

3 Grtobner does not theoretically deny the psychological point of view 
but he does not apply it. 
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similarities are due to diffusion. In considering diffusion 
it is not only necessary to assume spread, but to show how 
these features which enter a culture from without are changed 
by contact with a new cultural setting. When certain features 
are once in & culture they become connected with the death- 
situation, and as a consequence, they became permeated 
with the fiavour of this complex ; assimilation may be immedi- 
ate or not, such depending upon the nature of the two cultures. 
The elements need not enter the complex in the same order. 
The order of sequence may be determined by the general culture 
of the group and by various external influences. Although 
some of the special phases may have been prevalent in the 
group, yet others which present marked variation may be 
drawn in. The acceptance of these external traits would 
depend upon the culture of the recipient group. 

The réle of the unconacious element in culture ix xo pro- 
nounced that we must consider its vital signiticance when 
dealing with the death-situation problem. ‘To this Durkheim 
and Lévy-Bruhl have not given due importance when dis- 
cussing primitive mentality. Many of the ideas connected 
with the death-complex, especially those savouring of the 
fundamental religious stamp, must have sprung into being 
without any conscious effort on the part of the participants. 
Our own experiences convince us that the practices to which 
‘we are most addicted are those which are very automatic and 
Tequire no conscious effort. 

The question as to whether the death-complex is an organic 
unit, and if so, what combination of definite features always 
appears, or whether certain elements can be regarded as 
component parte of this situation alone or not identified 
with other complexes, has been considered. The object hae 
been to show that the similar elements of this psycho- 
historical problem have been determined by certain inherent 
psychic features, but that the different elements which 
we find associated do not always spring from the same 
psyche. 

Although we have drawn from many particular features 
not included within the category of the death-situation as 
such, and which may at first appeer as irrelevant, yet a 
critical examination shows that these “foreign elements ” 
have not been indifferently or spasmodically received 
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indeed, that s heterogeneous compound should be found 
is exactly what would be expected. 

We have endeavoured to show that the data collected, 
representing primary features and heterogeneous elements, 
are historical accretions moulded inte a quasi-organic unit.' 
Naturally, different degrees of assimilation occur, apart from 
any special explanation. Ours is a criticism against the 
tendency of those who offer direct psychological explanation 
of the death-complex. 

In this investigation we have used the mechanism of the 
modern ethnologist who uses various methods for interpreting 
hypotheses. Thus our position represents a compromise 
between the evolutionary point of view as voiced by Spencer 
and Tylor and other exponents of the classical school in 
stressing the general lines of psychic development, and those 
extremists who do not see their way clear of divorcing the 
elements of any one complex from its cultural background. 
The application of results such as thoge emanating from a 
study of the death-situation upon general ethnological theory 
is most significant. This study shows that no one method 
ean be used exclusively to analyse any cultural complex. 

The investigation shows that the content of the specific 
features is dependent upon rank, sex, age, social organization, 
status, environmental, moral, religious differences, and myth 
conceptions, the location of the realms of the dead, the physical 
condition of the deceased, totemic considerations, and the 
kind of life after death. However, other differences figure, 
even of a less pronounced character than those enumerated, 
especially in regard to the persistence with which they enter 
the complex. Sometimes it is true that they are introduced 
merely as one special phase, such as in the disposal of the 
body, or into the question of life after death, or they may 
enter in connection with a general custom. Among these 
we might mention the belief that the disposal of the dead is 
correlated with the conception of the resting place of the 
deceased and the location of the realms of the dead. An 
examination of the beliefs connected with life after death 
shows us that in addition to those already specified in our 
analysis we have seen that in Egypt the restoration of the 

3 Goldenweiser, “Principle of Limited Pomibilities", J.A.F.2., Vol. 
XXXVI (1913), p. 288, 
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body is dependent upon the Egyptian’s concept of the Ba and 
in the Plains area resurrection is determined by death on the 
war-path and membership in the Medicine Dance. Then, 
too, in regard to life after death, we note that punishments 
in the future world are directly traceable to social infractions. 
Again, we are not surprised to find reincarnation beliefs, such 
as the conception that the soul continues to exist in the form 
the person had at the time of death, the idea that the soul 
will be born in another individual of the same family, the 
conception that the soul will enter the bodies of animals, the 
belief that shadows continue our human pursuits. 

‘What appears as especially interesting in the death-situation, 
are the conceptions as to what constitutes » man’s personal- 
ity. These ideas are primarily identified with the practices 
concerning the destruction of property as well as with the 
motives which perhaps actuate such an attitude. 

Although it is evident that the only particular set of features 
which are practically always associated with the dead body 
are the propitiation of the spirit of the deceased which takes 
various forms, the significance ascribed to burial, and the ideas 
about future life, yet of these features neither can claim 
precedence as a basic trait. However, we can see that certain 
elements become firmly established not only in primitive 
society, but in modern communities. That the association 
between the various phases of the death-situation is most 
intimate, cannot be denied. As has been frequently empha- 
sized, many of the phenomena are definitely connected with 
every phase of the social, political, ceremonial activity, and 
cannot be studied independently of the context. Indeed no 
dependable and scientific interpretation of the death problem 
in & culture can be given without considering its social con- 
dition and historical development. Not only are various 
death ceremonies directly correlated with definite forms of 
social and political organization, but the identification of 
certain cultural features with the religious and ritualistic 
activities of the people invites the emergence of specific social 
values. 

Conorete evidence shows that the death-situation may be 
looked upon as a variable compound, differing not only in 
many features, but with prominent elements. True, some 
features show far greater persistence than others, nor are all 
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of the same emotional value. But no features, excepting 
those specified above, appear invariable; again, features 
highly accentuated in some areas are of secondary importance 
in others, while in still other areas they may be absent 
altogether. 

As far as the investigation goes, the only elementa which 
are exclusively characteristic of the death-situation are 
mourning customs as such, and the ideas in regard to life after 
death ; even in mourning customs the reversal of the ordinary 
way of doing things, so often inseparably connected with this 
phase, has a parallel in other complexes, although we assume 
that the motive which may prompt such a reversal, the 
development of the custom, as well as the nature of the resulte 
ascribed to its operation, are of a totally different character. 
For instance, among the Kwakiutl, the clown who certainly 
representa an attitude identified with reversal of custom, is 
regarded by Professor Boas as having evolved from the warrior 
class, and we maintain that his presence cannot be connected 
with the same considerations which inspire reversal of customs 
in mourning ceremonies. Again, Rivers mentions two clans 
that seem to take delight in doing things contrary to the 
ordinary modes of life of other tribes in their proximity.) 
Among other examples of reversal of custom, we might 
mention the use by the Tlingit of “ backward speech”. Thia 
also seems to be an element of the clownishness so character- 
istic of the Plains Area. 

In practically every phase of the death-complex we have 
seen that many features connected with it are by no means 
identified with this situation alone; nor is it an integral 
datum, everywhere essentially alike. Indeed, rejecting the 
view of the complex as an organic unit, we must rather con- 
sider that genetically it is a more or less adventitious con- 
giomerate of heterogeneous elements of culture, the specific 

2 Rivers, History of Melanesian Society, Vol. 1, p. 23. 

In Nota island of the Banks Group, the Talvatavat and Getava divisions 
of one of the two moieties are called veve Kwakwas, “‘ eccentric divisions”. 
Their behaviour ia different from that of the members of the other groupe, 
the following being instances of their eccentricity : It ie usual to begin a meal 
with yam or bread and fruit, which may be followed by eating pig or the leaves 
of a kind of hebeecus called taape, the meal being finished with the pudding 
called lot, but the vove Kwakwae eat in the reverse order. Further, when 
they have difficulty in drawing up a cance, they will heck off the outrigger, 


go that when they start again, they have to make a new outrigger from 
“ unsessoned timber” 
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content of the complex being in each special case traceable to 
specific historic and sociological determinants. Without 
doubt, there is unity in the death-complex of any given group, 
but this is not due to the genetic relationship of the various 
elements of the complex, but to the associations formed 
between such features through the operation of sociological 
and psychological factors. 
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ILOSSARY OF TERMS 


Aw tent. 





not otherwise explained 





Allira : Name applied by a man te hit f his brothers’, brow aul teibat, 
and by a woinan te her by 

Arunga : Grandfather or grandetibl + alko the native sue 
of the Euru which gives itx name toa tate, 

Bote! A leat used in the northwestern part of Melanesia sa drink male 

from thik: the leat it also chewed. 

Mother's sister's child, English equivalent : cousin. 

Thix term expreses the relationship of geundiathor or ygrund= 

child on the mother’s side. 

Chimuritia > Chaplet of beadic 

ing ceremony. Th 
call it arumurilia, 

Gammme : Allthe men who tay lawfully marey the dunyghters of al 
man. 

Garianuna : Name given to the burial and inourniays cere ; 

Gutkan-galkan > The evil spirit of the one who killesl a Jupavalke pin. 

Telehiloivichi (usually abbrovinted iehehity + AL those who ye near a rors 
ata Teivalé funoril become ichehiluiviel, 

Heuntera ; Father-in-law 
daughter is eligible ta hiss 

Iutichitima : Ceremony 10 inereuse the 
plant which gives its nume 
the ceremony. 








Buyubu : 
Chimnia : 








cortain worsens during the tinal muniens 
ix ued by tle tion oud | Ue wenvet 








vec 




















hei, 
amu fo ¢ 











y raat whan 








the tateruie anita! or 
group whiel: performs 





Wife's brot ber. 

Mother's broth 

: Male speaking or female speaking elder siz 

Elder sister; cousin. 

Kani : Mother's father 
child; fath 
grandfather : mule speaking daught 

Kapuna ; Parents of both father and 
to whom a definit 
preceding generation ai 

Keno: Bathing pluce of the xoul 

Krynka: Younger brothers; fat 
blood: younger sisters : «Younger brothers daughters, 
tribal and blood. English equivalents : brother ; cousin 5 sist 
cousin, 

Jatu : Exogemous matrilines] clans, 

Dora : The usual name applied by white people to a native worm, 

Mia: Term applied by a man ty all women whom his father tight lawfully 
have married. 

Mura: A man's wife’s or a husband's, mother, blood and tribal; thus all 
women whose daughters are eligible ax wives une Afod to bil 

Neyi : Male speaking or female speaking elder brother, English equivite 
elder brother. 

Ngandré : Mother; mother's sister. 

Ngaperi : Father; father's brother. 

Ngata-mura: Male speaking child; fetaule speaking brother's child. 

Ngutaria : Female speaking child. 





Ps brother's: 
maaloreal 
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Nogataia : Male speaking or female speaking younger brother or sister. English 
equivalent : younger brother or sister, or cousin. 

Now; Potential husband or wife. 

Nunu; The soul. 

Oknia : Term applied by a man to his actual father and to ail men who might 
lawfully have married his mother (Okilic-Oknia}. 

Pariarinji : Name of a male sub-class. 

Sagu : Arrowroot. 

Soma : A leafiess shrub growing in all parta of India yielding a mildly acidu- 
lousmilky juice ; » plant used at sacrifice, ite sap having beon used 
by the Vedic Aryas as a symbol of renewed life through sacrifice. 
Tho praises of soma are sung in the Rig-Veda and it is there 
deified. (In Puranic mythology : the moon or ite deity.) 

rm for father, father’s brother, and the husband of the mother’s 

sintor, theee being the customary usca in tho clessificatory system, 

Tarunga : A spirit, separable from the body, though not often in life separated. 
‘When # man dies, his ‘arunga becomes a tindalo. 

Tidnari: Male speaking sister's child. English equivalent: nephew, 
niece. 

Tindadho: A ghost, so-called after the spirit leaves the dead man. 

Tindato : Ghosta (chiefly). 

Tjuanéku : Name of a male sub-class. (Binbinga tribe.) 

TyGlant jaka : Neme of a male sub-class. (Gnanji and Binbings tribes.) 

Uliana: The spirit part of a dead man which is supposed to haunt the 
precicta of the grave until the final mourning ceremony has been 
carried out. 

Umba ; Name applied by a man to her own or his sister's children and by 
® man to those of his sister. 

Umbirna ; Wife's brother; the term is applied by a man to the brother of 
eny woman who is lawfully marriegeable to him. 

Unawa; Used by the Arunta tribe to designate men and women who are 
reciprocally marriageable. 

Ungaraitcha : Term of relationship applied to elder sister, blood and tribal. 

Unkulla : Relationship term applied to the sons and daughters of the father’a 
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listers. 
Urpméichima ; Final mourning ceremony conducted at the grave of « dead 
man or woman, ‘The word means “ trampling the twigs on the 
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Uwinna ; 'lerm of relationship applied to a father’s 
Witia ; Younger brother, blood and tribal. 
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Fasting, sssociation with othor 
complexes, 106; object of, 
107. Bee Foon TABOOS 

Feasts, as a common feature, 16; 
gonoral discussion of, 147-161 ; 
reasons for, 167-160, 179; 
re-incarnation idoa in, 158: 
summary about, 16) 
connection with ‘other com- 
ploxos, 190 

Feuorbach, on origin of ghost, 184 

Fire, au purifying agency, 11, 127, 
182, 134; " lights spirit to 
other world, 11, 77; affords 
comfort to ghost, 65, 72, 78, 

hotpe living, to. escape, 

burial, 75; 

:wUBO poet on of body from 

soul, 76; drives away the 

ghost, 76, 124; 

heaven to dead, 71, 166, 170 ; 


about, 77, 
mination of grosmmors 


\crgenization in the 
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Frasor, Jobn, on cause of death, 
: on disposal of dead, 51: 
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on re-incarnation, 174, 175, 
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Ghost, dread of, 10, 14, 45, 46, 50, 
54, 61, 63, 64, 65, 66, 76, 83, 
98, 111, 134, 138, 182, 183, 200, 
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ing of, in Melanesia, 38, 
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180; influenced by rank, 251 ; 
depondent upon age, 252; 
associated with social status, 
268, 254; dependent upon 
ethical considerations, 256, 
257, 258; ausociated with 
social infractions, 260; in- 
fluenced by certain mimicry 
rites, 262, 263; dependent 
upon exploits, 263 


Lisianaky, onlacorations at puberty, 


Lowie” on paychological diferences, 


Macdonnell, on Yama, 


5, 17; nature of cultural back- 
ground streasod by, 6; 
Sttitude toward tradition, 43 


107; on 
transmigration of souls, 168 ; 
describes life after death, 169 


Mogic, as eauso of death, 32, 33, 24, 


Mahabharata, 


i. 28, 41, 





Muna, 267, 274 
Manes, oblations to, by Hindus, 


46, 266 ; worship of, in Sutras, 
149; offerings tu, by Romans, 
152, 153; invocation to, by 
Romana, 154; Yama, lord of, 
187; kinds of, in Vedic litera- 
ture, 168 


Marrett, emphasizes super-natural 


and dread attitude, 83-84; on 
reason for taboo, 135 


McGee, on destruction of property, 
249 


Melanesia, use of fire, 2, 76, 77, 124, 
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‘tales, 3, 21, 22, 23, 
26, 38, 211, 319,'971 ; wi 
8,'62, 78, 79; dread of the 
spirit, 8, 57, G1, 62, 64, 71, 72, 
76, 77, 82, 200; importance 
of hair, 9, 80, 90, 9 
tiona, 10, 96, 96 ; cating at 
corpse, 10, 57, 64 ; differences, 
12; disposal of the dead, 15, 
53, 64, 85, 58, 186, 197, 108, 
199, 200, 202, 207, 208, 209, 
210, 211, 216, 218, 219, 220, 
nl, 224, 208, 264, 265: 
author's 01 lied to, 
els origin of death, 217 
24, 25, 265, causes of 
87, 38, 39, 40, 
4l, 42; thivers" theory about 
vation, 56; reversal of 
custom, 61, 99, 100; driving 
away ghost, 61, 81; Frazer's 
theory about fire on Exe in, 
77; desertion of oF 
house, 80, 111, 112; atetude 


















toward ghost, 80, 81; spirit 
va, ghost, 81; just-so death 
situation, 82 ; attitude toward 
corpse, 85, 87; taboos, 104, 
105, 147, 286; erection of hut 
on grave, 110; destruction 
of property, 115, 216, 248; 
purification, 123, 124, 133; 
seclusion, 123; importance of 
name, 123, 124, 136, 187, 149 ; 





feasts, 147, 148, 149, 157, 158, 
159, 160; mourning, 147, 148, 
225, 226, 232, 233; re-incarna- 
tion, 158, 159, 171, 172, 173, 
178; 


life after death, 162, 163, 
172, 180, 251, 





211; woman's connection with 
funeral rites, 238, 230; 
molation of women, 
conception of personality, 249, 
250; cult of the dead, 264, 
265, 266, 267 
Mothods and theories, compara. 
tive, 1, 2, 3, 16, 187, 188, 189; 
yeychological, 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 9, 
il, 18, 16, 17, 27, 28, 29, 82, 
185, 189, 270, 277, 280, 283; 
diffusion, 3, 8, 9, 12. 29, 44, 
52, 82, 186, 189, 278, 279; 
independent’ development, 3, 
9, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 82, 277, 
278; psychic unity, 4, 5, 8, 9, 
280; evolutionary, 4, 9, 12, 
280; historical, 4, 28, 44, 82, 
188, 277, 280, 
psychological, 6, 
Sociological School, 6, 7; Law 
of Participation, 7, 8: mech- 
anistic, 8, 9, 10; convergence, 
9, 10, 29; suthor’s method, 
13-38, 227 
Mohammedans, power of uame 
among, 144; purity ideas of, 
Monior-Williams, 46, 47, 150; on 
Scaddha ceremonies, 48, 47, 
Mourning, hair in, 9, 10, 14, 89-92, 
190, 229, 233, 235; food 
taboos in, 11, 14, 85, 104-108, 
134, 186, 14%, 190; 
sality of, 16; ‘painti 
88, 90, 99, 160, 101, 
sundry custome 67, 73; 
general discussion of, 89.109, 
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Name, avoidance of, of tend, 
14, 136, 130, 144, 169, 23 
avoidance of, in other com- 
ploxes, 142, M43, 





calling of, 31, 
1405 general diacussion of, 
136-146 


New Testament, 
name in, 146 
Noise, 8, 62, 63, 72, 78, 79, 248 
North Atmerica, similarities, 3: 
tales, 3, 4; potlatch coro- 
monios, 6;  diftusion, 9; 
cuuses ‘of death, 39; import- 
ance of hair, 93; reincarna- 
tion icdens, 04 ; 1 power: ‘of name, 
143 fonsts, 157 uardian 
182; sweat loge, 1Yt : 
Sacred 
Bundle ritoa, 1193; shrine 
performances, 193; clownish 
activities, 194, 282; 
sex differences, 270; reeur- 
rection idea, 281 
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Old Testament, purity ideas in. 
84, 121; significance of hair 
in, #4; funeral feante in, 156 
Oldenberg, on hair-cutting, 93; 
discusses priority of cremation 
cover earth-burial, 187 
Oldfield, on Jack of mourning at 
death of women, 228, 265 
Orientation, affected by rank, 201; 
identified with clan affiliation, 
208, 209; connected with 
totemism, 208, 209, 245; 
influenced by traditional tales, 
211; determined by 
home of spirit, 223 
Origin of death tales, 9, 21-30, 189, 


Osiris myth, 180 





Painting, in mourning, 65, 89, 90, 
99, 100, 101, 134, 231, 232 
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280; "explanation adequate, 
27, 28, 20, 270; Lowin on, 
differences, 6,17; origins, 1: 
13; Bae 
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on, explanation, 823 wourcos, 

188, 189, 277, 283 

Puranas, Vishnu, 126; Yame in, 
164, 259; sutteo in Markan- 
deya Purana, 241 

Purification, by wator, 99, 123, 124, 
125, 127, 128, 120, 13 

by itood. Jotting, 96 





. 190; 
goveral 
mod- 





dependent upon ago, 
rolationship, and sex, 126; by 
destruction of proporty, 128; 
tnstorials used for, 128, 129, 
130, 132; of places, 129; 
forma of, 133, 134; reasons 
for, 134, 135 


Ramayana, 240 

Rank, disposal of body connocted 
with, 18, 15, 52, 197-202, 238, 
268; reversal’ of custom 
according to, 98, 100; deser- 
tion of house influenced by. 
111, 112; purification depond- 
ent upon, 126, 127; affecting 
life after death, 261; cult of 
the dead affected by, 264 
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Retzel, diffusion theory of, 3, 8, % 
12; environmental theory of, 


12, 274 
Re- incarnation, associated with hair, 
04; in Melanesia, 158, 159, 
171-173; in Australia, 158, 
173-177; Frazer's ideas about, 
174, 175; Rivers’ theory 
concerning, 178 ; Lévy-Bruhl’s 


attitude toward, 178, 179; 
theorioa regarding, 184; in- 
fluenced by sex, 234, 244, 252, 
252, 269; in India, 244, 252 ; 
of still-born children, 252 ; 
of ghosts, 253 ; ideas about, 281 

Relationship, purification in ‘con- 
nection with, 126, 127; taboos 
dependent upon, 137, 138, 
236; ceremonies associated 
with, 207, 208, 210; influenc- 
ing mourning, 232; cult of 
the dead connected with, 267 ; 
Anposal of dead dependent 
upon, 269 

Religion, réle of the mysterious in, 
63 ; development of, influenced 
by environment, [19; prac- 
tices affecting disposal, | 
220; practices 
place of sojourn efter death, 
259; conceptions about, 275, 
276 

Reputation, feasts dependent upon, 
148; affecting burial cere- 
monies, 230 

Resurrection, suggested by moon, 
3, 28; compared to trans- 
migration, 170; in connection 
with Ghost Dance, 192; idea 
among North American 
Indians, 281 

Reveraal of custom in connection 
with dread of ghost 10, 57-61, 
68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 99-102, 192 ; 
in) mot » 99-101, 221 
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tioned in, 37; of the 
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166, 167; transmigration 
168; future punishments is 
169, 258; suttee in, 240 

Rivers, 9a evolutionist and diffu- 
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of dead, 52, 53, 54, 55, 58, 186, 
207, 21 ‘dread of 
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on re-incarnation, 175 
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94; of animals, 118, 134, 
158; of animals and human 
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Salvado, on re-incarnation in 
Australia, 177 

Seclusion, connected with funerel 
titer, 14; object of, 103; 
connected wit other com- 
plexes, 109; imporitions, 236, 


Secret societies, 13, 270 

Seligmsnn, on destruction of pro- 
perty, 116, 119; on feasts, 
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Semple, environmental theory of, 
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Sex, disposal of body connected 
with, 13, 201, 203, 204, 205, 


269; taboos, 14, 102, 106, 
134, 192, 236; determining 
» 78, 113, 230, 238, 239, 






purification associated 
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265; differ. 








medicine-man, 31, 32, 
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206; author's method spplied 
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35, 36, 38, 41, 43; 
toward corpse, 48, 86, 875 
earrying out the corpso, 58 ; 
reveraal of custom, 58, 61, 
102; dread of ghost, 68, 74, 
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monies, 69; wailing 
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house or camp, 80, 113, 114, 
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Smyth, ou blood-letting, 97; on 
erection of but, 110; on 
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Social infractions, influencing 
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determining place of ‘sojourn 
after death, 260, 261; affoct- 

 Punishrnent of ghouta, 260, 

Social status, determining disposal, 

. 222; influencing impurity 
vonceptions, 237; — affecting 
life after death, 253, 254; 
discuasion of, 269 
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Spencer, compurative method of, 
1, 2, 3; on dosth customs, 
3,4; on worship of the dead, 
183; evolutionary viewpoint 
of, 380 

Spencer and Gillen, on hair-cutting, 
238; on life after death, 252 

Spirit, devices to prevent return of, 
10, 46, 50; propitiation of, 
14, 46, 243, 275 ; death caused 
by, 35, 41, 43: sickness attri- 
buted to, 40; dread of, 48, 
57-82, 117, 249; as evil 
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by mutilations, 73 ; vs. ghost, 
81; good and bad, 110; life 
of, 182, 165, 168; v2, body, 
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Teplin, on dread of the 

‘otemism, Goldenweiser's diagnosis 
‘of, 13; place of sojourn after 
death connected with, 176, 
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THE HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION 


T= series marks one of the most ambitions adventures in the 
annals of book publishing. Its aim is to present in accessible 
form the results of modern research throughout the whole 
Tange of the Social Sciences—to summarize in one comprehensive 
synthesis the most recent findings of historians, anthropologists, 
archzologists, sociologists, and all conscientious students of civilization. 

To achieve success in this stupendous undertaking, the new French 
series, L’Evolution de PHumanité, in which the leading savants of France 
are collaborating with the Director of the Bibliothéque de Synthise 
Historique, M. Henri Berr, is being incorporated. Distinguished 
historians, both European and American, are contributing volumes in 
their several departments. 


‘The volumes are uniformly bound m a fine art-cambric cloth, with 
specially designed gold lettering and emblem, royal octavo in size. 


THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT devoted a leading 
article to the first four volumes, in which the series was described as 
being “ composed by all the talents ”. 


THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN wrote that “it is a heroic 
attempt, which will be sympathetically watched, to bring some light into 
the vast mass of ill-organized knowledge which we owe to modern research 
and so make it available in the end for the guidance of the world.” 


NATURE, the leading scientific journal, in _six~column review, 
provides a striking summary of the aims and objects of the series: ‘The 
History of Civilization promises to be perhaps the most important 
contribution so far undertaken towards the task of organization and 
syatematization of the social studies. A glance at the prospectus makes 
us anticipate a library of masterpieces, for the best workers of France, 
Great Britain, and some other countries are contributing from their 
own speciality and are attempting to bring it into line with the con- 
tributions from neighbouring fields and with the results of general 
sociology. Including all the volumes of the important French collection, 
L'Evolution de PHumanité, the English library contains additions and 
improvements which will place it above its continental counterpart. 
‘The volumes already issued bear out our best hopes.” 


VOLUMES PUBLISHED 


THE EARTH BEFORE HISTORY: Man’: Origin and the 
Origin of Life 

By EDMOND PERRIER, late Hon. Director of the Natural History 

Museum of France. 
With 4 maps, 16s. 6d. net 

“Tt goes back to the birth of the world and the transformations of land and 
water, and takes us through the growth of life on the planet, the primitive 
animal forms, the peopling of the seas, and the forms of life in the primary, 
secondary, and tertiary periods, to the growth of the human form. hus, start- 
ing from the origin of matter, it leads us in easy stages to bomo sapiens himself.” 

Daily News. 


PREHISTORIC MAN: 4 General Outline of Prebistory 

By JACQUES DE MORGAN, /ate Director of Antiquities in Egypt. 

With 190 illustrations and maps, 148. net. 

“ A notable and eminently readable study in the early history of civilization, 
and one well worth its place in the great series now being issued by the publishers. 
It bears on every page the impress of the personality of its author, who strives 
to give the reader a clear,composite picture of early civilization taking one topic 
after another.” —Nation, 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 

By W. H. R. RIVERS, LL.D., F.R.S. Preface by Proresson Six 

G. Exuior Surra. 

Third edition, 12s. net. 

“To maintain so high a standard of originality and thoroughness will be 
no easy task.” —Jawz Haznison, in Nation, 

“The book is a great contribution to the sum of human knowledge in the 
region of pure sociology.”—Daily News. 


THE THRESHOLD OF THE PACIFIC: an Account of 
the Social Organization, Magic, and Religion of the People 
of San Cristoval in the Solomon Islands 
By C.E.FOX,Lrrr.D. Preface by Proressor Siz G. Extiot Sart. 

With 14 plates and 40 text illustrations, 20s, net. 
* A masterpiece, One of the very best contributions to ethnology we possess, 

. « » The account of the life-history of the individual is depicted with a clear- 

ness and fulness unrivalled in ethnographic literature.”—Times Literary 

Supplement. 
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LANGUAGE: a Linguistic Introduction to History 


By J. VENDRYES, Professor in the University of Paris. 
Second impression. 18s. net. 

“ A book remarkable for its erndition and equally remarkable for originality 
and independence of thought.”—Sunday Times. 

* As an introduction to philology this volume is a splendid piece of baute 
vulgarisation, for which anyone who at all loves words or who is at all curious 
about language, must be grateful. It covers nearly all the ground from every 
useful angle, A wide, level-headed and erudite study.”—Nation. 


A GEOGRAPHICAL INTRODUCTION TO HISTORY 


By LUCIEN FEBVRE, Professor in the University of Strasburg. 
Second impression. With 7 maps, 18s. net. 

“ A masterpiece of criticism, as witty as it is well informed, and teeming with 

nice observations and delicate turns of argument and phrase.” 
Times Literary Supplement, 

“A broad, clear-headed introduction to the fascinating study of human 
geography. It is much more than a text-book for the student: it is a work 
that anyone with no knowledge of geography can read with avidity, for it is the 
greatest of pleasures to watch the clear logical thought of the writer rapidly 
treating with masterly power these great and iroportant topics.”—Nation. 


THE HISTORY AND LITERATURE OF 
CHRISTIANITY: from Tertullian to Boethius 


By PIERRE DE LABRIOLLE, Professor of Literature at the 

University of Poitiers. Foreword by Canpinar Gasquet. 
278. 6d. net. 

“A masterly volume. A scholar of the finest accomplishment, an enthusiast 
for his subject, and himself an artist in letters, he bas produced a book compre- 
hensive and authoritative, and also a joy to read from the first page to the last.” 

Universe, 
“ Thisinteresting and valuable book.”—W. L, Counrasy, in Daily Telegraph. 


LONDON LIFE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


By M. DOROTHY GEORGE. 
Second impression. With 8 plates, 238. net. 

“ Mrs. George, by her cumulative method, imparts a shuddering impression 
of the brutalised life led by the masses under the first two Georges. Her work 
is full of eloquent detail. All who like to get at close quarters with history will 
feel immensely debtors to her industrious research and faculty of clear statement, 
And she will have the satisfaction of restoring faith to many minds in the reality 
of progress ”—Observer. 
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THE DAWN OF EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION 
By V. GORDON CHILDE, B.Lrrr. 
Second Impression. With 198 illustrations and 4 maps, 18s. net. 


“ Higher praise of Mr. Childe’s book, which forms a volume of the monu- 
mental History of Civilization, could scarcely be given than to say that it isin all 
respects worthy of the volumes which preceded it.”—Sunday Times. 

“A very fine piece of work.” —Manchester Guardian. 


MESOPOTAMIA: the Babylonian and Assvrian Civili- 
zation 


By L. DELAPORTE, Professor in the Catholic Institute of Paris. 
With 60 illustrations and maps, 18s. net. 


“This book is for the most part very good. The author has handled his 
difficult material cleverly. Where he succeeds is in his admirably written 
description of the social life, of which he makes a fascinating story. Here is 
presented an entertaining picture of the inhabitantsin 20008.c, Then fromthe 
tarlier Babylonians he passes to the Assyrians, dealing with them ina similar 
excellent way. _ This is one of the best books of its kind which we have seen for 
some time.”—Times Literary Supplement. 


THE AEGEAN CIVILIZATION 
By G. GLOTZ, Professor of Greek History in the University of Paris 
With 4 plates, 87 text illustrations, and 3 maps, 182. net. 


“ Thisis a marvellous summary, divided into four books, descrihing in detail 
the material, social, religious, artistic and intellectual life of the people. Every 
one of these sections is full of interesting and new knowledge. A wonderful 
book, thoroughly scholarly and attractive in presentation.”—-Birmingham Post, 

“Reads like a romance . . . presents a very vivid picture of this 
marvellous civilization.” ~Times Literary Supplement, 





THE PEOPLES OF ASIA 


By L. H. DUDLEY BUXTON, M.A., F.S.A., Lecturer in Physical 
Anthropology in the University of Oxford 
With 8 plates, 14s. net. 


“ Although the physical characters of the principal racial strains are described 
in some detail, the author keeps before his readers the bearing of these data upon 
the broader problems of racial distribution, as well as the intenacly interesting 
question of the interaction of race, environment, and modification by contact 
due to migration. The expotition of anthropological method given in an 
introductory chapter is admirably lncid.”—Mancbester Guardian, 
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RACE AND HISTORY: an Exhnological Introduction to 
History 

By E. PITTARD, Professor of Anthropology in the University of 
Geneva. 

Second Impression. With 9 illustrations and maps, 23s. net. 

A companion to Febvre’s Geographical Introduction 19 History, which 
estimated the value of “ environment ” as a factor in history, while the present 
volume considers the “ racial” factor.“ No one is better qualified to compose 
a thoroughly level-headed treatise on the subject of race. For the peoples 
who occupy a conspicuous place in history, and especially the peoples of Burepe, 
no better guide could be found.”—Times Liserary Supplement, 

LIFE AND WORK IN MEDIEVAL EUROPE, from the 
Fifth to the Fifteenth Century 

By P. BOISSONNADE, Professor in the University of Poitiers. 

Translated with an Introduction by Ercezn Powrr, D.Litt. 
Second Impression, With 8 plates, 18s. net. 

“ His work in so interesting that it is to be hoped he will follow Sir James 
Frazer's admirable example and take each chapter in turn for the purpose of 
converting its highly concentrated essence of history into a more ample dish for 
scholars. His subject is attractive and his pages are eminently readable by 
laymen,” —Times Literary Supplement, 

«There is no book in English which gives so clear and comprehensive a view 
of the labour question all through the Middle Ages.” —G. G. Coutton, inObserver. 
LIFE AND WORK IN MODERN EUROPE, from the 

Fifteenth to the Eighteenth Century 

By G. RENARD, Professor at the College of France, and G. 
WEULERSSE, Professor at the Lycée Carnot. Introduction by Ex:eew 
Powss, D. Litt., Reader in Economic History in the University of London, 

With 8 plates, 18s. net. 

“This can certainly be pronounced a most useful book. ‘There is nothing 
that covers anything like the same ground; indeed, there is actually no book in 
English which even pretends to give an outline of European economic history 
asawhole, It is interestingly written, and is a storehouse of valuable informa- 
tion.”—New Statesman. 

TRAVEL AND TRAVELLERS OF THE MIDDLE AGES 

Edited by A. P. NEWTON, Rhodes Professor of Imperial History in 
the University of London. 

Second impression. With 8 plates and maps, 144, net, 

“This work is no mere collection of stray essays, but in some respects the 
most important contribution to the history of medieval travel since Profesor 
Beazley’s Daton of Modern Geography and the new edition of Yule’s Cathay. 

. We have said enough to indicate that this work is one which should 
appeal both to the general reader and to the scholar. The illustrations are 
good.”"—Times Literary Supplement. 
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CHIVALRY: Its Historical Significance and Civilizing Influence 

Edited by EDGAR PRESTAGE, Camtens Professor in the 
University of London. 

With 24 full-page plates, 16. 6d. net. 

“ This ia an excellent book, at once learned and entertaining, a valuable 
addition to our painfully limited library of medieval studies. The book is worth 
having, and there is an abundance of beautiful illustrations.” —Daily News. 

“An equally interesting and beautiful volume, a piece of work which appeals 
alike to the general reader and to the specialist in history.” —Journal of Education 


ANCIENT GREECE AT WORK: an Economic History of 
Greece from the Homeric Period to the Roman Conquest 
By G. GLOTZ, Professor of Greek History in the University of Paris. 
With 49 illustrations, 18s. net. 

“This is a learned but thoroughly interesting description of farming, 
industry, and business in general in ancient Greece, and should interest the 
student of economics as well as the classical scholar, since it shows practices 
developing from their simplest form. Besides giving hard economic facta the 
author makes interesting remarks on the Greck attitude to slaves, to foreigners, 
and to labour. This is a very readable and unusual book.”—Spectater, 

“ A really fascinating economic history of the Greet people.—New Leader 


THE FORMATION OF THE GREEK PEOPLE 


By A. JARDE, Professor of History at the Lycée Lakanal. 
‘With 7 maps, 18s. net. 

“One reader at least will tell the world he has enjoyed the book, has 
profited by it, and is not yet done with it ; he means to use it again, and mean- 
while ventures to tell others interested that this is a book for them.”—Nation. 

“ He has given his readers an analysis of the course of events in the various 
City states in their external relations snter se and with other peoples, of their 
political, social, and intellectual development, of Hellenic expansion and of 
Hellenic unity, which is little short of brilliant.”—Nature. 


THE ARYANS: a Study of Indo-European Origins 


By V. GORDON CHILDE, B.List. 

With 8 plates, 28 text illustrations, and a map, 128. net. 

“Mr. Childe has followed up his interesting book, Tée Daven of European 
Civilization, with another archeological study not less scholarly and sound. 
By a joint use of philological deduction and archseological induction, he contrives 
a thoroughly scientific handling of the problem.”—Times Literary Supplement, 

“ Here is a book that must be of perennial interest, for it covers the whole 
field to the time of writing, and is precisely what a work dealing with problems 
of enormous intricacy should be.”—New Statesmen. 
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FROM TRIBE TO EMPIRE : Social Organization among the 
Primitives and in the Ancient East 

By A. MORET, Professor in the University of Paris, and G. DAVY, 
of the University of Dijon. 

With 47 illustrations and 7 maps, 18s. net. 

“The object of the authors of this valuable addition to the veries is to 
demonstrate how Empires grew from the primitive totemistic clan. Leaving 
M. Davy’s excited, learned, and highly controversial dissertation on primitive 
society for M. Moret’s calm review of the history of the Ancient East is like 
passing from storm into quiet. M. Moret’s story remains the most lucid and 
satisfactory general survey of the Ancient East that has yet appeared. It is the 
very romance of history, and he would be dull indeed who did not find recreation 
and delight in these stirring pages.”—-New Statesman. 


THE HISTORY OF MEDICINE, from the time of the 
Pharaohs to the end of the Eighteenth Century 
By C. G. CUMSTON, M.D. 
With 24 plates, 18s. net. 

Will be an invaluable source of reference to those who wisely remain students 
all their days. Beginning with the first dynasty of the Pharaohs, the ideas and 
the personalities of medicine are described in a manner which compels wonder 
for the amount of literary research, thought, and time which must have been 
devoted to its construction.”—British Medical Journal. 

“The book should be as interesting to the general public as to the 
dlocsaxs.”—Sanday Times, 

THE GEOGRAPHY OF WITCHCRAFT 

By MONTAGUE SUMMERS. 

With 8 full-page plates, 238. net. 

“The History described the general characteristics of European witcheraft 
in the middle ages; the present volume gives particulars of actual witches in 
the various countries of Western Europe, Mr. Summers includes within the 
scope of his exceedingly painstaking work all the varieties of the black art. . . 
The book is beautifully produced and contains some excellent illustrations.” 

Spectator. 


THE CIVILIZATION OF THE SOUTH AMERICAN 
INDIANS, with special reference to Magic and Religion 

By RAFAEL KARSTEN, Ph.D., Professor at the University of 

Finland, Helsingfors. Preface by Prorzsson E. WesterMancx. 
278. 6d. net. 

“ A very solid piece of work. . . Whether Professor Karsten be right or 
wrong in his contentions, his book can be read with the utmost profit, because 
he cites the evidence fully and fairly.”—Times Literary Supplement. 

“Dr Karsten can congratulate himself on having written a work that will 
form not merely a contribution to the ethnology of South America, but alto a 
‘valuable addition to the small number of really useful works on the ideas of the 
less caltured peoples.”—Saturday Revirw, 
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PRIMITIVE ITALY, and the Beginnings of Roman 
Imperialism 
By LEON HOMO, Professor in the University of Lyons. 
With 13 maps and plans, 18s. net. 

“ This able and scholarly work, which has summoned to its aid all the resources 
of anthropology, archzology, epigraphy and philology. Here is laid bare the real 
history of Rome’s origins, and especially of her Erruscan origins. A volume 
characterized alike by scientific cantion and a marked power of lucid recon- 
struction.”—Spectator. 

* It would be hard to find a clearer or better proportioned accountof the stages 
by which Rome achieved the miracle . . .”—Times Literary Supplement. 


ANCIENT ROME AT WORK: an Economic History of 
Rome from the Origins to the Empire 
By PAUL LOUIS. 
With 4 illustrations and 6 maps, 183, net. 


“The main stages in Rome’s imperial progress are indicated, and the eco- 
nomic causes of her decline are adequately analysed. Agriculture and commerce, 
industry and finance, roads and communications, slavery and its developments, 
the rise of the colonate, and the influence of guilds are dealt with in turn, and 
their bearing on society and the social structure arc discussed. . . . The 
volume presents a vivid, rapidly-moving picture of the economics of the Roman 
State."—Times Literary Supplement. 


THE ROMAN SPIRIT in Religion, Thought, and Art 
By A. GRENIER, Professor in the University of Strasburg. 
With 16 plates and 16 text illustrations, 18s, net. 


“ T have not space to set out all the things in the book that have interested 
me and given me pleasure, . . The classical scholar and the general reader 
can be recommended alike to read every page of this admirable book.” —Nation. 


ROME THE LAW-GIVER 
By J. DECLAREUIL, Professor in the University of Toulouse. 
183. net. 


“ The level of scholarship is extremely high, and the treatment hardly more 
technical than the subject-matter demands. . . While recommending this 
valuable synopsis as a whole, we may note as specially significant the chapter 
on the organization of credit.” Review, 
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THE LIFE OF BUDDHA, as Legend and History 

By E. J. THOMAS, D.Lrrr., Under Librarian in the University 
Library, Cambridge. 

Second edition. With 4 plates and a map, 14s. net. 

“ He has produced an authoritative account of all that is known of the life 
of the great teacher. We would recommend this important work to all interested 
in Eastern philosophy.”—Spectator. 

“The treatment of his subject is as thorough as one could wish. His know- 
ledge of the sources, his historical sense, and the soundness of his judgment make 
him a safe guide in a field in which there are many pitfalls. The book is a worthy 
addition to a notable series."—Manchester Guardian. 


ART IN GREECE 

By A. pz RIDDER, Curator at the Louvre Museum, and 

W. DEONNA, Director of the Geneva Museum of Art and History. 
With 24 plates and 66 text illustrations, 23s. net. 

“ A fascinating addition to the series. The authors have written attractively 
not only of Greek art from its beginnings to the Hellenistic period and its final 
decline, but of everyday Greek life and its relation to art and the artists of the 
time.”—Daily News. 

“Even on the most familiar ground it is remarkably fresh and penetrating.” 

New Statesman 


MONEY AND MONETARY POLICY IN EARLY TIMES 

By A. R. BURNS, B.Sc. Econ. 

With 16 plates, 272. 6d. net. 

“ He haa treated the subject with care and cantion and shown clearly what the 
puzzles are. He deals mainly with Greece and Rome, slightly with Assyria, and 
gives a paragraph at the end of each chapter to the wholly independent and 
interesting coinage of China.”—Times Literary Supplement. 

“ He is to be congratulated. The book js a striking contrast to the previous 
superficial treatments of the abject. Documents have been searched and the 
material obtained, digested, and presented in a most readable form.” 

Economist. 


THE NILE AND EGYPTIAN CIVILIZATION 

By A. MORET, Professor at the College of France. 

With 24 plates, 79 text illustrations and 3 maps, 27s. 6d, net. 

“ This brilliant story of Egyptian society. M. Moret’s peculiar contribution 
to Egyptology is that he has taken the disjecta membra of Egyptian history and 
of them has built anew the living body of that amazing culture. What was it 
that secured to Egypt a civilization more stable than that of any other of the 
great kingdoms of antiquity? _M. Moret tells us, It was the Nile, coupled 
with the establishment of a religious system imposing its sanctions on every 
social duty. As seen in his sympathetic retrospect, this great religion is curiously 
attractive. It was the real moral and spiritual force permeating the whole of 
Egyptian life. Art and science and literature ministered to it, and it susteined 
for milleniums the most massive, coherent, and amiable civilization the world 
has known,” —Times Literary Supplement, 





THE HISTORY OF MUSIC 

By CECIL GRAY. 

Third impression. 14s. net. 

“Here is just the book readers have been looking for, and looking for too 
Jong in vain. No music-lover would find it other than arresting from cover 
to cover. Its distinction of style . . its meticulous accuracy . 
its fresh and original standpoint, It is not too much to say that it is one of the 
most illuminating books of this decade.”—Srx Ricnarp Terwy, in Queen. 

A book which is quite one of the best of its kind."—Obsercer, 


THE ROMAN WORLD 
By VICTOR CHAPOT, Professor at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
With 2 plates and 12 maps, 18s. net. 

“This survey of the Roman Empire presents in a compendious form an 
account of the expansion of Rome, the machinery of provincial government, 
and finally a survey of the Empire and its fortunes province by province. This 
is the fullest account of the Empire which has appeared in English since the 
translation of Mornmsen’s two volumes nearly fifty years ago. Jt is enriched by 
the discoveries that have been made in the meantime, and its excellent bibli- 
ography brings the sources up to date. The volume har some useful maps.” 

Times Literary Supplement. 


MACEDONIAN IMPERIALISM, and the Hellenization of 
the East 

By P. JOUGUET, Professor in the University of Paris, 

With 7 plates and § maps, 23s. net. 

“He has told a most fascinating story and told it so well that it forms an 
excellent sequel to the ordinary histories of Greece, Particularly valuable is 
his account of the Hellenization of Asia and of Egypt, of the public and private 
life of the latter, and of the establishment of the Greek and Macedonian military 
and other colonies. To read his book shows that no one can afford to neglect 
the study of the Hellenistic period, which was responsible for many fundamental 
elements of modern civilization.”"—Times Literary Supplement. 


THE AMERICAN INDIAN FRONTIER 

By WILLIAM CHRISTIE MACLEOD, Assistant Professor in the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

With 13 maps, 27s. 6d. net. 

“Te is a tale, alike for its romantic and its historical values, well worth the 
telling ; and it is not likely to find many tellers so competent and so vivid as 
Professor Macleod. _ His book is an important contribution to historical ethno- 
logy. The picture of American Indian culture drawn, with a wealth of colour 
and atmosphere, by this leading authority is in many ways attractive. The 

ition is enlivened by innumerable human teuches.”—New Statesman. 
i 


GREEK THOUGHT, and the Origins of the Scientific Spirit 

By L. ROBIN, Professor in the University of Paris. 

With a map, 23s. net. 

“ His contribution will probably rank as one of the finest in the series. For 
immense erudition combined with perfect clarity of expression the book can 
have few equals.”—Nature. 

“ Apart from his account of the three outstanding figures of Greek philosophy 
[Plato, Aristotle and Pythagoras], 2 special meed of thanks is due to him for his 
fall treatment of Plotinusand of the Stoics. Professor Robin’s work is characterized 
throughout by an exceptional sense of proportion,” —Times Literary Supplement, 


LIFE AND WORK IN PREHISTORIC TIMES 

By G. RENARD, Professor at the College of France. 

With g plates, 145. net. 

“ In a text which is always informing and never dull, it is hard to know where 
to begin or when to stop [quoting]. Throughout there is a pithiness of diction 
sesulting in memorable epigram. In short, the conjunction of style and matter 
in 90 fortunate that it gives the whole volume the individuality that marks a 
contribution to literature as contrasted with a mere textbook. The student who 
wishes to use it in the latter capacity will get from it jost the right stimulus to 
send him forward. Hewill be made to realize the importance of the evolution of 
the useful and decorative arts. He will be conducted through a veritable museum 
of carious and telling facts. In short, there is inspiration in everything that 
Professor Renard has written.”—Times Literary Supplement. 


THE COURT OF BURGUNDY 

By OTTO CARTELLIERI. 

With 25 plates, 238. net. 

“ Professor Cartellieri chose a period steeped in romantic colour, When he 
began to work he was fascinated by the rich and splendid culture of the brilliant 
court. But there were bigger matters, as he found the more he explored, and 
his attention turned to spiritual and social questions. The result is the work 
of a specialist, who has the gift of attractively presenting pictures of a strange 
period, its life and manners, its art, literature, and music, its ruler and Court, 
how the knight and the lady lived, the feasts, jousts, and tourneys.”—Times. 

“ His richly-illustrated volume is a learned and engaging guide to the culture 
of late medieval society at its most brilliant.”—Saturday Review. 


THE HEROIC AGE OF INDIA 
By N. K. SIDHANTA, Professor of English at Lucknow University. 


148. net. 
“A valuable contribution, ‘The Heroic Age is an epoch in practically all 
races and cultures, . . , The Mababbarata is his principal quarry; the heroes 


of that epic seem near oy us. With their drinking and love-making, their 
chivalry and brutality, they ate of the schoolboy age of humanity, It is 
delightful world to which Professor Sidhanta transports us. Not only scholars 
but all who would recapture the illusions of boyhood owe him a debt.” 
Times Literary Supplement, 


THE GREEK CITY, and its Institutions 

By G. GLOTZ, Professor of Greck History in the University of Paris. 

18s. net. 

“The theme of this admirable book is the autonomous Greek city as it 
appeared in time from its first dim beginnings in the Homeric age down to its 
overthrow by Philip of Macedon. It combines great learning with philosophical 
power, and with a pure and lively style. It, of course, contains the facts, but it 
contains much more,”—Sunday Times, 

“ He is eminently qualified to write of Greek institutions, and his account 
of the evolution of man as a ‘ political animal” in Greece is enriched with the 
results of discovery since the days of Fustel de Coulanges, whom he rivals in 
logic and lucidity." —Times Literary Supplement, 


ROMAN POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS, from City to State 

By LEON HOMO, Professor in the Universizy of Lyons. 

18s. net. 

“No other English book presents in so convenient a form the story of the 
stages through which the Roman Constitution arrived at its ultimate form of 
absolute monarchy and bureaucratic organization, From a description of the 
rise of the oligarchy, he proceeds to give a lively account of the period of transition 
in which the ideals of Pompey and Czesar, Principate and Monarchy, struggle 
for the victory, and goes on to show how the Principate of Augustus passes by 
inevitable development into the military monarchy of the later Emperors.” 

Times Literary Supplement, 


THE ECONOMIC LIFE OF THE ANCIEN'T WORLD 

By J. TOUTAIN, sometime Member of the French School at Rome. 

With 6 maps, 18s. net. 

“He has written a lucid and attractive volume, mainly concerned with 
Greece and Rome. But he sketches the beginnings of trade in primitive society, 
the history of Carthage, and the dawn of commerce in prehistoric Italy as well 
as the development of Etruria. ‘Those who imagine that capital is a modern 
phenomenon may be commended to the chapter on capitalism in Republican 
Rome from the Punic Wars onwards.”—Spectator. 


MINOANS, PHILISTINES AND GREEKS: 2.c. 1400-go0 
By A. R. BURN, sometime Scholar of Christ Church, Oxford. 
With 16 plates, 16s. 6d. net. 
“ An enthralling, sometimes a thrilling, reanimation in which a continuous 
narrative is evolved. . . . A remarkable book.”—AMorning Post. 


DEATH CUSTOMS : an Analytical Study of Burial Rites 

By E. BENDANN, P}.D., 4.M. 

14s. net. 

"The beliefs and customs associated among primitive peoples with death and 
the disposal of the body make up a complex manifold, the analysis and explana- 
tion of which is a rich field for the ethnologist ; they give us too some insight 
into savage philosophy. . .. Her criticisms on the Diffusionist school are 
shrewd and her study is to be commended.”—Times Literary Supplement. 
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CHINESE CIVILIZATION 
By M. GRANET,, Professor at L’Ecole des Langues Orientales. 
With 12 plates and 5 maps, 278. 6d. net. 

“ "The imposing story of China’s past achievements becomes a clear account 
of the emergence of an obscure tribe from the unknown lands of central Asia 
to the proud position of leader of Asiatic civilization, The second part of the 
‘book is devoted to a careful analysis of Chinese society, life, customs, cities, 
feudalism, and the numerous tocial changes wrought by the change of Court and 
the growth of moral ideals. The author displays a rare combination of re- 
strained imagination and careful scholarship. The book should be read widely, 
and will be a necessary part of the equipment of students of Asiatic history for 
some time to come.”—The Spectator. 


THE END OF THE ANCIENT WORLD, and the Beginning 
of the Middle Ages 

By FERDINAND LOT, Professor 1m the University of Paris. 

With 3 plates and 3 maps, 23. net. 

“ The author strikes a new note in the theory he puts forward that the influx 
of the barbarian hordes was not the regenerating element which produced the 
new ideas of the Middle Ages. The author holds that the real regeneration 
of mankind only appeared when Islam challenged the superstition and idolatry 
of the Dark Ages. . . . ‘The book has an excellent bibliography and index and 
can be heartily recommended.” —Listener, 


ISRAEL, from its Beginnings to the Middle of the Eighth 
Century 

By A. LODS, Professor at the Sorbonne. 

With 12 plates and 41 maps and text illustrations, 27s, 6d. net. 

“In this really splendid book Professor Lods tells the story of Israel, and the 
work is immensely learned, thorough, and fascinating.”—New Statesman, 
CASTE AND RACE IN INDIA 

By G. 8. GHURYE, Reader in Sociology, Bombay University, 

128, net, 
“ His book is scientific in method and judicial in temper.”—Listener, 


THE HISTORY OF BUDDHIST THOUGHT 
By E. J. THOMAS, D.Lirr., author of “ The Life of Buddha”. 
With 4 plates, 16s. 6d. net. 

“Dr Thomay’s fine history . . . To approach Buddhism one must learn 
Buddha’s aim, It was astonishingly simple, Buddha believed in re-birth. 
It clarified the problem of injustice. He was far too practical to care for 
metaphysics or fruitless debate. But Buddha’s followers had no such self- 
denying wisdom, and the bulk of the commentaries is reckoned to be 700 times 
that of the Bible. Dr Thomas’s erudition in winnowing this haystack is 
astonishing ; moreaver he makes it live.” —The Observer. 


% 


THE RISE OF THE CELTS 
By H. HUBERT. 
With 47 illustrations and rz maps, 188. net. 

“The whole problem has never been more completely surveyed than it wat 
by the late M, Henri Hubert, He spent a lifetime on it. . . . ‘Taking as 
his starting point the Indo-European unity, of which he sees signs in the East, 
he prodaced in this, the first attempt to construct a history of all the Celts and 
a picture of al! the Celtic world, a vast encyclopedia, conceived, however, in the 
spirit of that finely co-ordinated literary unity in which the French mind excels. 

. From the welter of varied data M. Hubert traces the migration of the 
Celts, and distinguishes more clearly than his predecessors the two great groups, 
the Brythons of the Continent and Britain, and the Goidels of Ireland and 
Scotland. . . . He had the double competence of 2 Celticist and an Assyrio- 
logist ; and his whole carcer was inspired by the gift of synthesis.” 

Sunday Times, 
THE GREATNESS AND DECLINE OF THE CELTS 
By H. HUBERT. 
With 3 maps, 18s. net. 


“A very valuable contribution to the study of the question. . . . ‘The 
careful survey of the work already done will be found useful.”—Sunday Times. 


ANCIENT INDIA, and Indian Civilization 
By P, MASSON-OURSEL, H. WILLMAOWSKA,N-GRAB and 
P. STERN, 
With 4o illustrations and 5 maps, 23s. net. 
“This ambitious and formidable task is admirably accomplished . . . 


a very interesting and sound account of the land, the people, and the ancient 
political history of the country.”—Listener. 
JESUS 

By C. GUIGNEBERT, Professor of the History of Christianity in 
the Sorbonne. 

Translated by S, H. HOOKE, Professor of Old Testament Studies in 
the University of London, 

27s. 6d, net. 

“ He has done an inestimable service to the cause of religion and of humanity 
in the production of this great book on Christian origins and the life and thought 
of Jesus . . . places the broad results of recent historical and critical research 
at the disposal of every intelligent reader.”—Basu. vg Seuincoue in The 
Observer, 

THE WORLD OF HESIOD 
By A. R. BURN, author of “ Minoans, Philistines, and Greeks.” 
148. net. 
‘He presents us with a chapter of history which is well written, well 


documented, and composed in an admirably fair and scientific spitit.”—New 
Statesman, 


ys 


THE FEUDAL MONARCHY in France and England from 
the Tenth to the Thirteenth Century 
By C, PETIT-DUTAILLIS. 
With 2 maps, 18s, net. 
“Those who have been unable to find any adequate presentation of the 
Eitory of Anglo-French feudalism 28 a whole will welcome this book.”—Swaday 
aa ae ane ate Samay. » » + which no student of the period should 


THE PROPHETS AND THE RISE OF JUDAISM 

By A. LODS, Professor at the Sorbonne, author of “ Israel from its 
Beginsings”, etc. 

Translated by S. H. HOOKE, Professor of Old Testament Studies in 
she University of London, 

With 13 illustrations, 27s. 6d. net. 

“Few books on the Hebrew prophets are likely to provide more food for 
thought than this masterly survey by Professor Lods. Based om an exceptionally 
full and comprehensive study of the relevant literature in French, German and 
English, it describes the historical and religious development of Israel from the 
time of Amos, to the beginning of the Maccabean period.” 

Times Literary Supplement, 


THE JEWISH WORLD IN THE TIME OF JESUS 

By C, GUIGNEBERT, Professor of the History of Christianity in 
the Sorbonne, author of “Fesus.” 

Translated by S. H. HOOKE, Professor of Old Testament Studies in 
the University of London, 

238. net. 

“ He has provided a volume which goes far to justify the publisher's assertion 
that it will be for years an ‘ indispensable guide,’ "Methodist Recorder. 

“Tt is impossible in this survey to do justice to the worth of this book. It 
is a really valuable contribution to the study of the New Testament and may 
be used as a textbook on those points with which it deals.”—Tablet. 


The following books are temporarily out of print — 
A THOUSAND YEARS OF THE TARTARS, by E. H. Pasxen. 
CHINA AND EUROPE, by A. Retcuwer. 
ANCIENT PERSIA, by C. Huarr. 
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